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CONSERVATION. 


♦ 

I N my opening remarks in last year’s Annual Report, when speaking of the attitude 
of the Archseological Department towards the question of restoration, I referred 
to a manifesto on the subject which had been issued in 1877 by the Society for the 
■protection of Ancient Buildings, and I explained how the local conditions prevailing 
in India made it diflScult for us to acquiesce unreservedly in all the rigid principles laid 
down by the Society, albeit we were in very sincere and close sympathy with their 
general aims and methods. 

At the time of writing, I assumed that the manifesto in question was meant to 
apply indiscriminately to Indian as well as to European monuments, ray reason for 
this assumption being that the gist of the manifesto was repeated in a letter regarding 
the preservation of Indian buildings which the Society had addressed to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, and that there was nothing in that letter or in the manifesto itself to 
show that the Society wished to differentiate between the treatment of European and 
Oriental buildings. Since then, however, I have been greatly gratified to learn from 
the Society that it had drafted its manifesto with reference to European monuments 
alone ; that, as regards Indian architecture, it drew a distinction between the older 
Hindu and Buddhist edifices on the one hand, and the more modern erections of the 
Muhammadan invaders on the other ; and that, in the case of the latter, it was of 
opinion that, local conditions might sometimes demand or justify a policy of limited 
restoration, on the ground that the art of the builders has not completely died out, 
as in the case of the more ancient Hindu and Buddhist buildings. The Society’s 
views in this matter thus prove to be in complete accord with our own, and I need 
hardly say how welcome their pronouncement has been to me, or how glad I am to 
take this opportunity of placing it on record. The opinion of so strong a body of 
experts, who have achieved so much for the preservation of our own English 
monuments, is naturally of great moment to us, and it cannot but be a source of 
satisfaction to know that the many difficulties and obstacles with which we are faced in 
India are appreciated by them, and that what we are doing has their full .sympathy 
and support. 

With this preamble, let me turn to our work of the past year. In the Northern 
Circle, the paa ces and tombs of the Mughal Emperors still continue to he the chief 
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centres of activity. The efforts that are being made for the rescue and repair of 
Akbar’s Palace in the Agra Fort are sufficiently described in a separate article contri- 
buted by Mr. Tucker ; here I need only remark that the structures which have 
been disclosed by the demolition of the modern military prison prove to be in 
a much more ruinous state than had been anticipated, the halls and courts along 
the river front being the only part of the Palace that has survived in an even 
passably good state of repair. It is a great pity that it is so ; for it means 
that the greater part of this once imposing structure can only be preserved as 
an interesting but far from beautiful ‘ ruin’, in striking contrast to the other all but 
perfect monuments in the Fort. Fortunately this corner of the Fort is well screened 
off from the general view, and everything will be done, by laying down lawns 
and by training innocuous creepers over the bare and ragged walls, to make the 
prospect as pleasing as possible. It is hardly necessary to say that it is as much 
out of the question to demolish any part of these remains as it would be to attempt to 
restore them to their original form. 

A more difficult and costly undertaking in the same Fort has been the structural 
repair of the great Delhi Gate, of which I spoke last year. During the past twelve 
months, the original estimates had to be increased, as, in addition to other dilapidations, 
the bases of the bastions on the west side were found to be very unsound, and the 
masonry in need of some renovation. On the outer fa9ade of the Gate much of the 
original decoration of inlaid stone and marble has been brought to light from beneath 
a coating of later plaster, and it seemed probable that similar ornamental panels would 
be disclosed in the spandrels of the main arch ; nothing, however, but coarse lakhauri 
bricks were found, and, as these had manifestly been inserted at a later date, it was 
decided to replace them by plain spandrels of sandstone, without mouldings or other 
decoration. Other works in the Agra Fort that deserve mention are the reconstruction 
of the marble railing around the balcony of the Samman Burj, the repair of the 
marble channel in the chamber opposite, and the repair, also, of the projecting balcony 
carried on brackets along the east front of the King’s Baths, which was in imminent 
danger of collapse. 

The operations in the Delhi Fort have made equally good progress. Though the 
necessary revision of estimates at first involved some delay, the four main waterways 
with their causeways and ornamental parterres, as welF as the paving around the 
Sawan and Bhadon pavilions, were all completed before the close of the year, while the 
reconstruction of the marble pavilion in the corner of the garden had advanced as far 
as the springing of the arches. This pavilion known as the Shah Burj, had been severely 
damaged by the earthquake of 1905, and its effective preservation presented a 
peculiarly difficult and troublesome problem. It appeared that, with a certain amount 
of superficial repair and provided no attempt were made to rebuild the central dome, the 
structure might possibly stand as it was for a limited time ; but, without its dome, the 
pavilion would certainly have been a very conspicuous eyesore in the garden, and, apart 
from this consideration, it was also problematical whether the dilapidations would not 
go from bad to worse after the temporary supports came to be removed. Accord- 
ingly, it was decided, after careful deliberation, to dismantle most of the edifice 
stone by stone, and to rebuild it again with as much of the old material as could pos- 
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sibly be used for the purpose. As it now turns out, this course was the only sound 
one for us to adopt, though the real condition of the fabric could not, of course, be 
ascertained before the core of the walls and piers had been subsequently exposed. 
A further undertaking that was almost brought to completion was the restoration of 
the famous Italian mosaics in the Hall of public audience, of which more will be said 
in a future report. But the most striking of all this year’s achievements in the Fort 
was the transformation wrought in the Rang Mahall or Colour Palace, ’’ once the 
most spacious and splendid of all the royal apartments. A full description of this re- 
markable building is given on pp. 23 G of this volume, and a good idea of its beauty, 

as it now stands revealed by the removal of modern floors and other accretions, 

may be gathered from Plate VII. One singularly charming feature of the hall 
is a marble and inlaid fountain basin in its centre, which, together with the long 
open water channels, has been brought to light from beneath a later floor. The ceil- 
ing of the hall used to be of copper, and at a still earlier period it was of silver, while 
the walls were a marvel of gilt and colour. But the ceiling has long since disappeared, 

and little of the mural painting is visible, though more of it. may,, perhaps, be 

found when the modern plaster has been scraped away. 

Another building of the same name, that has been under repair this year, is the 
earlier and less imposing Rang . Mahall at Fatehpur Sikri, in which the Emperor 
Jahangir is reputed to have been born. It is of plain red sandstone and consists of a 
fair-sized court surrounded by two stories of chambers, which for the most part open 
on to the court through colonnades. Much of the structure was, unfortunately, in the 
last stages of decay, and, when the heaps of debris, which choked the lower rooms 
and court, had been cleared away, the engineers found themselves obliged to face a 
great deal more reconstruction than was at first thought necessary. . 

Of the Lahore Fort there is not much to chronicle, since many of its most im- 
portant buildings have still to be evacuated by the military. It may be mentioned^, 
however, that the garden of Shah Jahan’s Sleeping Hall has now been laid out on its 
old formal plan, and that, in the Dlwan-i-'Am, the brackets under the throne have 
been repaired, while the modern extensions around the building and the modern: 
piers and whitewash within have been removed. 

While much has thus been done for the preservation of their palaces, the 
tombs of the Mu^al Emperors have not been neglected. At the Taj Mahall at Agra, 
an unforeseen misfortune happened during the monsoon in the subsidence of the 
pavilion immediately south of the Jawab, followed by the cracking of one of the capitals 
which supported its dome. Fortunately, the mischief w’as detected at once by Mr. 
Verrieres, the Executive Engineer, and steps were promptly taken by him to truss 
up the dome and repair the damaged masonry. At the same tomb another colonnade 
has been added to those already rebuilt in the forecourt, and the appearance of the 
garden has been further improved by the removal of the ugly seats of English pattern, 
which used to disfigure the central platform, and by the substitution in their place 
of marble benches of a simple and chaste Mughal design. At the tomb of Akbar, 
at Sikandarah, good headway has been made in the repair of the stone and marble 
facing of the East Gate, and some necessary structural repairs have been carried 
but at the South Gate and in the neighbouring Kanch Mahall. A new approach road, 
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toOj has been provided for the dak bungalow in the garden of the Tomb by cutting 
through the south wall of the enclosure and erecting there a small and inconspicuous 
gate of suitable design. The value of this new approach is that it enables us 
to dispense with the very undesirable modem carriage road, which passes thiougb 
the main entrance to the Tomb, and to restore the spacious platforms on each side of 
this entrance gate to their original state. 

The mausolea of the Emperor Jahangir at Shahdara and of Humayun near Delhi 
have also come in for their share of attention, a conspicuous improvement in the 
former being the restoration of the pierced marble balustrade crowning its western 
fa§ade, while in the garden of the latter a number of the ancient water channels have 
been relaid in stone. Apropos of Jahangir’s tomb I should like to add a v/ord or 
two here to what was said by -Mr. Nicholls in last year’s report regarding the original 
construction of the roof. 

Mr. Nicholls disbelieved the correctness of Muhammad Salih’s account of the 
tomb and concluded from the architectural evidence of the building itself that the 
opening in the vaulted roof of the central chamber did not form part of the original 
construction. I have referred to Muhammad Salih’s Shah Jahan Namah and have 
no doubt that the description of Jahangirs’s tomb given therein is very inadequate. 
The testimony of Moorcroft, Hiigel and Von Orlich, however, is manifestly at one 
with Mr. Nicholls’ view. 

To these authorities I may now add also that of the Tahaigat-i-Chishtt- . which 
informs us that a Mullah in the reign of Bahadur Shah was responsible for making 
the hole in the centre of the marble platform (in the middle of the roof), so that the 
rain might fall on the tomb below ; that subsequently th e hole was covered in with 
wood by Lehna Singh ; and that the wooden covering was afterwards repaired by 
Maharaja Kharak Singh in the time of Ranjit Singh. This additional information 
makes our knowledge regarding the opening in the roof practically complete. 

To the west of the Indus there are only a few groups of remains in our keeping, 
but local conditions, coupled with the peculiar architectural character of the buildings 
themselves, make their preservation a matter of singular perplexity. The remains, on 
which attention has been focussed this year are the well-known Buddhist monasteries 
at Takht-i-Bahl and Jamalgarhi, and in both cases the clearance of the debris from 
courts and passages has been attended with the best results, the harvest of sculptures 
discovered at the former site being rich, beyond expectation. It is when the conserva- 
tion of the structures unearthed comes to be faced that the difficulties at once pre- 
sent themselves ; for practically nothing is secure against the depredations of the 
Pathans on the Frontier, and it is out of the question to treat the remains in the same 
way as we should, if they were situated on the near side of the Indus. For this very 
reason the employment of wood to replace the old lintels of the same material 
at Takht-i-Bahi had been studiously avoided in the previous year, iron girders 
being let into the stonework instead and concealed from view by a facing of masonry. 
But even these, in spite of their uselessness to the peasants, were torn ruthlessly out 
of the walls and their fragments thrown into one of the subterranean passages. 

* I am indebted to Sir Louis Dane, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, for draviring mv attention to 
this passage. o , lo 
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To prevent such acts of spoliation in these outlying districts the Local Government 
is powerless, and it is only an unscaleable wall, erected round the whole site, 
that will suffice to protect it. Such a circuit wall appears to have existed in the old 
days, and Dr. Spooner is of opinion that by the removal of the debris accumulated 
against it and by a certain amount of repair, it can again be converted into an efficient 
defence. It is certainly to be hoped that the difficulty may be solved in this way ; for 
a wholly modern wall, besides being very costly to erect, could not but be a blemish 
on the scene ; while, on the other hand, it would be unpardonable to neglect any 
practicable means of safeguarding these invaluable relics of the Buddhists. 

The extended tours which Mr. Cousens has lately been making in the Western 
Circle have resulted in bringing many additional monuments on to the list of those 
already registered as standing in need of repair, and in making it increasingly evident 
that the annual local allotment to Archaeology is|insufficient for the needs of the Presi- 
dency. The bulk of this allotment is absorbed each year in the upkeep of buildings 
which are now in a relatively good state of preservation, and, apart from such small 
grants-in-aid as can be spared from Imperial revenues, there is little left for new 
enterprises of any sort. Happily, by the end of this year the costly repairs to the 
Harem and Palace at Sarkhej and to the Ibrahim Rauza and Gol Gumbaz at 
Bijapur will be brought to a finish, or will, at any rate, reach a stage at which they 
can conveniently be postponed for a while, and the money which will thus become 
available, though by no means a considerable sum, will at least enable us to attend to 
some of the other monuments that have been too long neglected. In the case of 
the Gol Gumbaz, it is true, only Its south side will have been completed ; but this 
will suffice to perpetuate to posterity the details of the outer decoration of the 
Tomb, w'hich, but for its repair, would soon have vanished entirely. The features 
of the other three sides are of a similar character, and, so long as the monument 
is structurally safe throughout, their repair can be resumed at any moment that it 
may be thought desirable. 

Besides these buildings at Bijapur and Sarkhej, the more ancient temples at 
Belgaum, the Kalgudi shrine at Degaon, in the same district and the ruins of the 
Portuguese settlements at Revadanda have all been under repair. The last mentioned, 
it may be remarked, have now been given quite a new lease of life, though at one time 
it was thought, locally, that nothing could be done to save them from collapse. More 
noteworthy, however, than these undertakings in the Western Circle is the systematic 
campaign of repair that has been going on at Khajuraha, where the Imperial Govern- 
ment has combined with the Chhatarpur Darbar to overhaul and preserve the whole 
group of famous Chandel Temples. Reference has been made to this enterprise in 
a previous Report, and a full account of it will be published, when the work Is complete. 
In the meantime, let it suffice to say that the repairs are being executed as skil- 
fully and well as any of their kind that I have seen in India, and that they reflect the 
very greatest credit on Mr. Manly, who is supervising them on behalf of the Chhatar- 
pur State. 

In the Southern Circle, the great group of historic monuments at Vijayanagar 
still continues to claim the largest share of our attention, and, iii spite of the extreme 
unhealthiness of the spot and the consequent difficulty of securing or keeping skilled 
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labour there fi[ood and steady progress has been made in their preservation. Chief 
among the. many items, of repair were those executed at the following buildings : the 
so-called Underground Passage, which is in reality nothing but a temple of the usual 
type erected in. a low depression, and which has now been excavated from the debris 
that had smothered it one of the Jain Temples on the smooth rock above the village 
of Hampi, which was on the verge of collapse and has had to be dismantled and rebuilt ; 
the Vitthalasvami temple, where new supporting piers have been inserted and other 
protective measures taken ; and the Hazara Ramasvami Temple, Queen’s Bath and 
group of Muhammadan edifices, which have undergone a variety of structural repairs. 
Elsewhere in the Presidency there have been no operations of any special magnitude, 
but the measures taken at several of the old Forts, which I specially referred to in a 
previous report, deserve passing notice. At the Gurrarhkonda Fort in the Cuddapah 
District, the long flight of steps leading up the hill has been made good, and a path 
has been opened from the bungalow to the well, which has also been put in a sound 
condition. At Gingee Fort, the third entrance, which was in danger of collapsing, has 
been supported on a new arch, and in the Kalyana Mahall, at the same spot, the old 
wooden lintels have been replaced, and sundry other defects removed. In the Sivagahga 
Fort, at Tanjore, extensive repairs are being effected to the fractured bastions and 
walls, and at the Forts at Krishnagiri, Tellicherry, Sahkaridrug, and Palghat, much 
has been done to clear away exuberant vegetation and remedy structural dilapidations. 
Yet another fortress, but a more modern one than these, that has been an object of 
care during the year, is the well-known Dansborg on the sea front at Tranquebar, 
built in the first half of the seventeenth century. In it are many vaulted chambers, 
which under the British occupation were bruit up or subdivided by unsightly walls into 
smaller rooms, and altered thereby beyond recognition. All these later additions have 
now been swept away, and the crumbling old brickwork of the original structure has 
been protected, as far as possible, against decay. 

The ruthless demolition of ancient and historic shrines in Southern India, at the 
hands of the Nattukottai Chetties, is a subject which has been alluded to more than once 
in these reports. Short of taking new powers by legislation to interfere in the matter, 
the Government has done all it could to put a stop to the evil, but so far its efforts have 
borne little fruit, and this year, I am sorry to record, three more temples have been 
consigned to the same fate, namely, the Svarnapuri§vara Temple at Alagapputtur, the 
■upper portion of which had already been destroyed when it was visited by the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist, the Mayuranatha Temple at Mayavaram, and the Mahalihgasvami 
shrine at Tiruvidaimarudur. 

As to the remaining circles, there is nothing for me to add to the succinct account 
which Mr. Taw Sein Ko gives below of the year’s operations in Burma; and, so 
far. as Eastern India is concerned, the reductions in the archaeological budget, to which 
I. referred in the administrative part of this report, have made it impossible to take 
up any fresh estimates of importance, albeit good headway has been made with 
several big jobs already in hand, notably with the clearance of the debris from the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, with the erection of monuments on the battlefield of 
Plassey, with the repair of theDargah of Khan.Jahan ‘All and the Satgumbaz mosque 
at Bagerhat, and with the repair of the rainar and mosques at Pandua in the Hughly 
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District. All these undertakings, be it said, have found mention in earlier reports and 
call for no comment at present, though a fuller account of some of them will appear, 
as the estimates are brought to completion. 


J. H. Marshall. 
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H idden away in an obscure corner of Agra Fort, and shrouded in the guise of a 
military prison, the Palace of Akbar has passed almost unheeded for the last 
forty years. It has now been evacuated and handed over to the care of Government. 

But the changes, which had been effected from time to time, were drastic ; and 
when the disguise came to be stripped off, wounds, which it will be impossible to heal, 
were laid bare ; for on every hand were found mutilations and scars necessitated by 
the additions and alterations made to adapt the building to its modern requirements. 
Yet very much of the Palace had vanished before the advent of the British, and 
the greater part of the blame must be laid at the doors of the Mu gh als themselves. 
However, the removal of a deposit of debris, averaging three feet in depth, all over 
the site, disclosed the ruins of an unsuspected courtyard with suites of apartments 
surrounding it, in addition to the range of chambers which still crown the river face 
of the fort wall between the Bengali Bastion and the Jahangir! Mahall. Besides these 
chambers and the ruined court, there is a hmli of elaborate plan, connected with the 
Palace by two stairways. 

The particular interest of this group of buildings lies, not so much in its archi- 
tectural qualities or in its historical associations, as in the fact that it represents, with 
but little doubt, the oldest buildings within the Fort (excepting only the Saiim-garh), 
and I hope to prove that they are contemporary with the walls of the Fort themselves. 
If this indeed be so, the fact that they are now being rescued from oblivion will be 
doubly welcome ; since they supply most valuable links in the chronological sequence 
of the Mughal buildings now extant in Agra Fort. 

It will be interesting to examine the circumstantial evidence bearing on the dates 
of these two buildings. If we consider the position chosen for the well, it is at once 
ob'sdous that the baoli was placed with special relation to the Fort walls, in such a posi- 
tion that it could draw on the outer air for ventilation through two walls at right angles. 
The question of ventilation was a very important one in this case ; for it must be 
borne in mind that the well was primarily designed to afford a cool retreat in the heat 
of the day. This is clearly demonstrated by its intimate connections with the Palace 
and its spacious subterranean chambers. The main approach, down a wide flight of 
steps in the thickness of the outer wall, is clearly part of the original design of the Fort 
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and an examination of the air-shafts lends no colour to the supposition that they 
are a later insertion. If we may assume, therefore, that the well is not a subsequent 
addition, it is equally clear that it cannot have been sunk previous to the erection of 
the outer walls ; for they retain all the filling with which the ground within is made 
up to the required level, and through which the well is sunk. 

It may be safely presumed, therefore, that the well is of the same period as the 
outer walls. That these are the work of Akbar we have historical evidence in plentyd 

General Cunningham* presumes that the great haoii sunk by Babar, in 1526, in 
the empty space “ between Ibrahim’s Palace and the ramparts ”, is to be identified 
with the well we are considering. This is an extraordinary error, for, in his Memoirs*, 
Babar describes this well minutely, and his description agrees in no particular with the 
baolim.\h& Fort. Moreover, he gives its dimensions as 10 gai^ by 10 gas — not 20 
gas in diameter, as quoted by Cunningham — , so that the well in question appears to 
have been square on plan and not circular like the present one, which measures 
seventeen and a half feet in diameter. 

Presuming then that the walls and the baoli are co-eval, a date for the Palace has 
still to be found. At the south-east angle of the fortress lies the Bengali Bastion, a bold- 
ly projecting polygon, evidently part of the original design of the Fort and one of the 
“twenty high turrets” mentioned in the Sawanih-i-Akbari. At the general ground level 
is a fine vaulted chamber, evidently one of the Palace apartments ; the three windows 
which pierce its walls form part of a range of openings along the river facade, alike 
in size and design, while the decorative bands and strings on the Palace elevation, 
encircle the tower also. This clearly indicates that the Palace and the bastion are 
component parts of a whole. 

The river fa9ade. of the Mahall rises unbroken in regular courses from the foot 
of the great wall, of which Abul Fazl said that the fire-red stones thereof were “so 
closely joined that a hair cannot find its way into the joints.”® Elsewhere we read that 
“for much precaution the stones had been linked together by iron rings”®, so, if any 
insertion of later work had taken place, it would not have been difficult to locate it. 
Consider, for instance, the obvious lines of junction of the Jahangiri Mahall with the 
outer walls of the Fort into which it is so manifestly a later introduction (plate I ). 

Massive and stern at the base, the severity of the design is gradually relaxed 
as the walls ascend ; string-courses are introduced, then a frieze with medalions be- 
tween the brackets of a spacious balcony, and the whole merges naturally into the 
two-storied fa5ade of the Palace, crowning the eastern wall of the Fort. This even 
welding clearly proves that the Palace and the walls, and consequently the baoli, are 
contemporary, the two latter growing up together, while the Palace followed imme- 
diately in natural sequence. The style of the buildings is quite in accord with this 
conclusion. 

^ Memoirs of the Emperor fahangueir, translated by Price, 1829, Oriental Translation Committee, pp. 19 
and 23. 

2 A, S. Vol. IV, p. XII. 

3 Baber’s Memoirs, translated by Leyden and Erskine. 

^ According to the translators of the above-quoted work, the^^z^ of the period was equal to two feet. 

3 Ahhar Namah. Abul Fazl (Bib. Ind.), Vol. II, p. 24.7. 

® Maathiru-UUmarci (Bib. Ind. ), Calcutta, 1891, Vol. lll,p. 63. 
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Having weighed the circumstantial evidence at our disposal, it would be pleasing 

to find confirmation of our deductions in contemporary history. Unhappily, on this 

subject the chroniclers are dumb. Perhaps this is hardly to be wondered at, for we 
are told‘ that Akbar built five hundred edifices of hewn stone within the Fort, and of 
this great number, the more important would naturally occupy a central position, 
while the Mahall, though facing the river, is situated in an unconspicuous corner. 
Moreover, from its general planning it appears to have been part of the seraglio, and of 
this quarter of the Mughal palace contemporary descriptions are naturally of the 
vaguest. De Laet, however, who wrote, in the year 1628, makes what is probably a 
reference to it in the following words:—” In addition, there is a fifth set of women’s 
apartments, in which foreign women are brought up for the pleasure of the King; this 
is called the Bengaly Mahal.”® The E mperor referred to is probably Jahangir, 
and, by inference from the context, the Mahall was the southernmost palace in 
the Fort. 

Again it is passed over by modern writers with but one or two casual references, 
and these mainly due to the baoli within its courts. This also is not extraordinary, when 
we bear in mind that, since its occupation by the Military, first as a Sergeant’s quar- 
ters and latterly as a prison, access within its walls would be difficult. So envel- 
oped did it become in an obscurity, bred of modern additions 'without and whitewash 
within, that even a privileged person like Dr. Fuhrer passes over the Palace wnthouc 
notice in his ” Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions”, while Keene in the ” Hand- 
book to Agra” refers to the prison buildings as calling for no particular remark.® 

But, from an account* of the Fort at the time of the Mutiny, we glean some inter- 
esting information and, incidently, confirmation of the supposition that the Mahall was 
part of the Zenana. “ The one at the southern extremity of the Fort is known as the 
‘ Tower of Bengal ’ from its facing towards that region ; the designation of the north- 
ern tower I forget. . Between these two towers but at a lower level are the series of 
buildings which constitute the f’alace. It would be more correct to say 'were,’ for 
many of the buildings have disappeared, among them the Zenana of th^ Emperor 
Akbar which, when it existed, was known by the fanciful appellation of ' The Palace 
of the Fish.’ It was situated immediately below the ' Tower of Bengal.’ Some broken 
arches, a few ruined walls and a well of vast dimensions alone remain to indicate 
its site.” In calling it the ' Palace of the Fish ’ the author appears to have confused 
the Zenana with the court known as the Machhl Bhawan, to which he refers 
elsewhere as the Gwalior Square. 

Plates II and III illustrate the baoU in plan and section, and it will be noticed that 
it is in six stages, each with its ’encircling gallery, save the lowest, which is reached by 
four flights of steps, descending into the water, seventy-three feet below the surface 
of the court. Air-shafts, thirty-five feet in length, ventilate three of the floors, while, 
occupying the second and third stories, are two vaulted chambers which are the 
principal features and the razsm d^'Hre of the well’s existence. Of red sandstone 

1 translated by Jarret. Calcutta, 1891, Vol. II, p. i8o. ^ 

2 The Topography of the Mogul Empire, by de Laet, trans. by E, Lethbridge, M.A. Calcutta, 1871, p. 31. 

In a new ^ition of this book, however, the Palace and well are referred to, but the writer is responsible for 
many inaccuracies in his description of these buildings. ■ 

* Personal Admniures and Experiences of the Mutiny. Thornhill.. London, 1884, p. 210. 
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throughout, the baoli is of the severest design and, hut for narrow balconies to the 
first and second floors and an occasional niche, is unrelieved by any ornament. The 
well is now' the haunt of bats, which may be seen in their thousands clinging to the 
roof, and the chambers are far from suggesting the seductive resort which they must 
once have been when frequented by the Emperor and his ladies. They evidently 
served as cool places of retreat in the hot weather, and in consequence are 
elaborately ventilated by numerous air-shafts piercing the massive outer walls of the 
Fort. 

There appear to have been two means of access to these chambers. One, a 
broad and gentle staircase in the thickness of the wall, descended from a pillared hall 
in the middle of the southern side of the,Great Court, which lay before the Palace ; 
the other a narrow winding staircase on the river side, built within the heart of 
the screen wall. A continuation of these steps led to the upper floors of the Zenana.. 
The stairway shown to the w'est on the 6rst floor plan and again on the ground floor 
plan of the Palace is evidently a later addition ; it is possibly contemporary with the 
brick shaft which lies a short distance to the south-west, and which is connected with 
the main well by small chambers and passage ways, to which this staircase properly 
conducts. Keene, who, although he ignores the Palace, deals at some length with the 
haoli, seems to think that there was yet another approach through a subterranean, 
passage, connecting the well with the Khass HavSll. “ The object of this ”, he says, 
“ doubtless was that, in the heat of summer, the Emperor and his chosen companions 
might have the means of changing air and scene without exposure to the hot winds that 
raged without Arrived at the baoh' they could seat them- 

selves on cushions in the chambers that surround the waters of the w’ell and idle away 
the sultry hours in the manner so fondly dwelt on by Persian Poets.”^ 

This passage — if it ever existed — is now' carefully blocked up. There is no 
obvious exit from the w'ell galleries, the plan being quite symmetrical on these floors ; 
nor, starting from the other end and tracing the labyrinth of dust-laden passages and 
sombre chambers, to which access is obtained from underneath the Khass Mahall,, 
could 1 find one that did not appear to reach its logical end. However, a plan made 
by the Military Works Department, — apparently many years ago, but it bears no date — 
shows the main passage slightly broken at its end, which is just beyond the southern 
tower of the Jahangiri Mahall. Throughout its length this passage, which has every 
appearance of being co-eval with the Palace above it, is amply lighted and ventilated ; 
but, at this particular point, it breaks out into a chamber nine feet square, in which 
are no less than eleven air-shafts. The collection of so many ventilators at one point 
seems to indicate that this is the natural terminus of the passage, where the impure 
air would tend to collect, and w^hich would require an adequate provision of 
outlets. Moreover, this particular chamber lies just within the extreme limits of 
the Red Palace, as indicated by the obvious junction of original with inserted work in 
the outer wall. It is evident that, if this passage proceeded further, it must have been 
cut through from the later buildings beneath the foundations of Akbar’s Palace. No 
indications of this, however, were disclosed in the course of excavation, and the 
absence of ventilating shafts in the outer wall is noteworthy. 

‘ Handbook to Agra. Keene. Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, 6th Edition, p. i8. 
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In a local directory it is stated that during the Mutiny “ 500 persons, mostly 
women and children, lived down in a large well in the portion of the Fort which was 
Akbar’s Palace.” ^ This statement, however, is refuted by an officer who was in the 
Fort during the Mutiny, and who recollected the well being opened up soon after. 
The air was so bad that two dogs, which were sent down, were suffocated. Moreover, 
there are no painted numbers nor other signs of occupation, such as we find in the court 
of the Amar Singh Gate, in which many refugees were quartered during the Mutiny. 

Somewhere about 1870 a watch, bearing the date 1614 and the maker’s name, 

‘ Steir’, was found in the well. Mr. Keene, some time President of the Archaeological 
Society of Agra— an institution which seems to have soon come to a most untimely 
end— suggests that the watch may have been one of the presents sent by James I to 
Jahangir by Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy in 1615. He points out^ that pocket watches 
had been in use for about a hundred years before that date, but that those of a 

circular shape, suck as the one found, were a recent invention of the end of the i6th 
century. 

Cleared of the ddbris, the plan of the Zenana, with many details of its arrangement, 

stands revealed, and with the aid of the eastern side, which is in better preservation^ 

it is possible to hazard a reconstruction of this Palace of the King’s Wives (plate I)! 
Ranged round the sides of a large paved court, some 140 feet square, rose double- 
storied buildings of red sandstone. On the north and south the apartments were of 
buthttle depth, but on the east they were considerably broader, so that full advantage 
might be taken of the river and its cool breezes. In the centre of this side lay the 
great hall (plate IVa:), flanked at each end and towards the river by narrow cham- 
bers. The latter were two storied, but the great hall itself rose to the full height of 
the fa9ade. To north and south of this block, there were open courts enclosed by 
high screen walls ; those on the east being part of the river frontage and two stories 
high, while those on the west were continuations of the courtyard fa9ade. These 
screen walls were of considerable thickness and contained narrow staircases leading to 
the upper floors of two other groups of double -storied chambers, wffiich bounded this 
side of the Palace towards the north and south. Round each of these open courts 
and along the fa9ade towards the great courtyard, ran a wide balcony giving 
access to the rooms through various doorways (Plate IV^). In the south-west 

corner of the central block, a staircase ascended to this balcony and there wpr,:. 
other stairs leading to the roof. 


To the west of the southern court >s the baoli, and approximately corresponding 
to It on the north side of the square is an oblong court. Adjacent to both of these 
there appear to have been stairways, and it seems very likely, from the fragmentarv 
data available, that the remaining three sides of the central court were adorned with 
fa9ades two stories high, marked by balconies and crowned by chajjas with battle 
ments above of the familiar type of the period. To the west Lid hav^een the' 
mam entrance, but on this side of the court the foundations are so broken that the 

position of the doorway is pure conjecture. As is the case in the Jahangiri M-hall 
It appears not to have been in the centre- afeall, 


\Agra Quarterly Directory. ' No. 5, October, 1895, P- 61. ^ ““ — 

= of the Archeological Society of Agra. January to June. 1874. Delhi Gazette Press, Agra. p.x.v. 
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Having in imagination reconstructed this court of the Harem and having seen 
it designed with that dignity of conception so noticeable in the works of the earlier 
Mugijal emperors, it is sad to glance round us and note the iconoclastic ravages of 
time and the hand of the destroyer. The fate dealt out by Akbar to the early Lodi 
fortress has indeed recoiled upon his own handiwork. 

Save for a few broken foundations, the west side has been entirely swept 
away. To the north the boundary of the court has nearly vanished ; but, as a 
compensation and owing to the protection of a high mound of earth beneath which 
it was buried, and on which, in modern times, four mortars were mounted for 
the defence of the Fort, a length of high brick wall runs" almost from end to end of 
the court. It is the northern limit of the Palace, and in front of it are the shells 



Fig. I. 


of one 01 two chambers. On the south side of the court a few fragments of walls are 
left, and the preservation in situ of some detached details, such as mouldings and one 
or two bases, lends additional interest. A square paved hall, of four columns and 
twelve pilasters, occupied the centre, while to the west of this appears to have been a 
dais paved with white and red stone. A little beyond is the opening to the well 
staircase. This is a modern entrance built under a wide ramp leading 1:o the walls 
above and dating from 1813. The ramp is superimposed on the old Mughal walls 
and an accumulation of earth about 2' 6" deep. When the court was cleared down 
to its original level, it became necessary to underpin the ramp, and, in the course of 
the work, much of the old plan, now concealed beneath this modern causeway, was 
temporarily disclosed. ^ 
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To the east a considerable portion of the Zenana remains in a very fair condition ; 
-indeed, were the exterior so v/ell preserved as is the interior, there would be but little 
■cause of complaint, all the circumstances being considered. But a glance at Fig. i 
will show the shattered state of the fa9ade. A ruthless bombardment by small 
•ordnance — presumably target practice by the Mahrattas or, as some say, by Lord 
Lake’s men after their occupation of the Fort in 1803 — , and a heedless cutting of the 
•shattered walls to receive the roof beams and partitions of the modern enlargements, 
coupled with natural decay, have reduced this once imposing facade to a tottering 
veneer of broken stones. Promiscuous patching with rough brickwork has alone kept 
■certain portions from collapse, and the work of conservation v/ill be one of excep- 
tional difficulty. 

A casual glance at the building as it now stands — although freed of its accretions 
and coats of whitewash, will give but little idea of the original ensemble. Raised on a 
moulded platform soro.e two feet above the level of the Great Court, the fire-red 
facade uprose in two spacious stories, the full width of the square. A group cf three 
doorways, separated by piers with capitals and bases of simple design, marked the 
centre of the elevation. Flanking this was a long stretch of wall, sparsely ornamented 
by a few niches. At the far end there would have been doorways giving on to the 
small courts. A balcony, supported on boldly-projecting brackets, defined tlie junc- 
tion of the stories, and on to this opened three windows from the great hall, widely 
spaced in alternate bays ; also others from the lateral chambers. Further on, to 
right and left, must have been openings through the screen walls of the courts to 
admit to the encircling balconies within, from which the other apartments and stairs 
leading to the ground floor could be reached. 

The most elaborate and, at the same time, the most distinctive feature of the 
general design, was a line of cusped niches, set in shallow panels between the win- 
dows. They appear to have varied considerably in width and depth, though the styles 
of the panels align with the upright members of the elevation below. The effect 
must have been somewhat similar to that of the main court of the Jahangirl Mahall. 
Above this profusion of perpendicular features the bold horizontal line of tiie chajja 
-afforded the necessary check to the upward progress of the eye, and threw a broad 
band of shadow from end to end of the elevation. A comparatively light parapet 
with solid battlements of Kangra pattern, crowned the elevation. There\ no data 
-to show that there were kiosks at the angles, though there are parallel examples in the 
contemporary buildings at Fathpur Sikri and AllahabSd. But the continuation of the 
flanking walls in the same plain as the rest of the elevation is an argument against 
this supposition, for the identities of the central block and the adjacent courts would 
have merged in the common fa9ade, and the kiosks would therefore have marked an 
angle which had no exterior indication. 

The eastern fa9ade of the Palace, once mirrored in the waters of the Jamna at 
the foot of the wall, is not so successful a design (Plate V, a). The great stretches 
of wall are broken by a few windows arranged at different levels ; t^e upper ones 
reached from the galleries of the small courts with bracketed balconies in front rvhile 
The others opened onto a wide balusttaded balcony which swept from end to end of 
.the fa9ade and returned round the bastion. In somewhat later times this balcony was 
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-carried round the flanking towers of the Jahangiri Mahall and across the interven- 
ing fa9ade. The general design of this river elevation is redeemed from being 
■common-place by its central feature, which, when complete, must have been very 
pleasing in effect. 

Opening on to the balcony was a triple arcade which, with a balcony and chajja, 
was repeated above in the upper storey. The crowning cornice of the elevation is 
also raised at this point with the effect of further emphasising this happy feature. 
The central bays of the arcades were open down to the floor, but those to right 
and left were provided with seats and were probably closed in with pierced 
, screens. 

The designer of these fa9ades^ has fully realised the advantage of concentrat- 
ing the features of a design and has gone out of his way to do so in both the main 
elevations of this Palace. The general tendency of Mu gh al design in secular build- 
ings is, however, to distribute details evenly, and attention is sometimes drawn to the 
ends of a buildings by decorative features purposely introduced. 

Passing from the courtyard into the Palace, the excellent state of preservation of 
the interior is a w'el come consolation for the stricken facade. The Great Hall, two 
stories in height and singularly dignified in proportion, is divided into five bays by 
massive double stone beams supported on boldly projecting brackets (plate V, d). 
On either side the walls are pierced by three openings, grouped in the middle bays, and 
above are three windows set in the alternate bays. Those in the centre were former- 
ly dignified by the addition of balconies, as were also the single lights at each end 
of the hall. The windows in the three interior walls opened on to the upper floors 
of the surrounding chambers, which appear to have been open to the sky. For the 
decoration of the apartments there are niches, some cusped and some with rosettes 
in the spandrils, and usually arranged in groups of three. Over the doors, the lintels 
are carved with rosettes and pendents of Hindu type. 

There is little to notice in the adjoining rooms save, perhaps, the absence of 
doors giving on to the south court. From the plan it will be seen that there are two 
modern openings, and at first sight— indeed, without a very careful examination — 
these appear to have replaced original exits. The jambs are, however, entirely of 
modern brickwork, and a thorough scrutiny of the available data yielded convincing 
proof that no doors had ever existed there. An obviously original stone projects too far 
to allow the door to have been centrally placed in the bay externally or to have come 
under the open niche above, which was twisted in its passage through the wall so as 
to bring it into the middle of the bay. I'he turn of a moulding within the room indi- 
cates that the next member, had it been complete and in situ, would have been a 
niche corresponding to that in the central bay, and not a doorjamb. Moreover, the 
construction of the wall in these two bays does not agree with that of the opposite 
. side of the room, which is furnished with doorways. 

The plan will show the disposition of the rooms to the south of the main block, of 
which the massive Bengali bastion is the most striking feature. Externally, it is a 
polygon of eleven sides ; internally, a Maltese cross, with reentrant angles, is the 

' Oasim Khan Mir Baljr was the architect of the Fort. Se& Maathiru-l-Umaf-S. Bib. Ind. Calcutta, 1891, 
"Vol. Ill, p. 63. 
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dominant note of its plan. The four arms are roofed by semi-domes on true penden- 
tives with flat ribs, which meet at a carved rosette of white stone. The main roof is 
also domed, with pendentives and i6 flat ribs. .'\ large circular column has been built 
to strengthen the dome to carry ordnance on the roof above, and this has r^uite marred 
the happy effect of the chamber. Here alone throughout the Palace has marble been 
introduced ; but sparingly and of a very coarse quality. 

North of the main hall and contingent with it, was a long narrow chamber w'hich, 
with its vts-a-vts on the other side of the court, has unfortunately disappeared. The 
foundations, however, are clearly visible. Northward, again, is a group of buildings 
shown on the plan as belonging to the second period, to which the Jahangirl Mahall 
may be assigned. There is no definite line of demarcation betweent the two periods, but 
the assumption that these rooms belong to a later period than Akbar’s Palace is chiefly 
based on the following data. An inspection of the outer wall of the Fort reveals 
substantial evidence that the east fagade of the Jahangiri Mahall is an insertion. 
Above a certain point the wall is of a different construction and is treated all over the 
fagade with a painted design, which, concealing the real joints of the stones, purports 
to be ashlar of small stone with wdde white joints. This in itself is by no means conclu- 
sive evidence ; but for that we look to the two extremities of the fagade. Here — but 
especially towards the south — decided rents in the w^all from top to toe are clearly to 
be seen (PlateVI, a). To one side is the perfect masonry of the substructure of Akbar’s 
Palace, with regular courses and even joints ; to the other side, an irregular imposition 
of one stone above another, with no regard to uniform courses. True it is that some 
of the mouldings of the older fagade are carried round the burj and along the front 
of the Red Palace, but they differ slightly in detail, they are elaborated by the inser- 
tion of marble, and, in more than one case, they do not align with the original to which 
they are evidently an addition and not a continuation. The junction of these two 
periods occurs on the outer wall at the point indicated on the plan, and I have assumed 
all to the north and west of this point to be of the later period. A reference to the 
subterranean chamber at this point has already been made. It clearly belongs to the 
Jahangiri Mahall, and, on the plan, may be seen a long passage in the thickness of 
the wall which may possibly have led down to this room. At present it debouches, 
in an unsatisfactory manner, into a small chamber immediately below the floor of the 
square room, from which the only other exit is a hole cut through into a sunk passage 
to be considered later. The narrow ante-room on the north is certainly part of the 
Jahangiri Mahall and appears to have had its jawdb on the other side of a big court 
on the east of that Palace. This was evidently swept away by Skah Jahan’s addi- 
tions, and it appears to have been replaced by an arcade with arched and cusped 
openings. A consideration of these data will, I hope, justify my hypothesis. 

To the west of this block of buildings, the most noticeable feature of the plan 
is a long narrow court with a range of latrine chambers along the whole of its south 
side (Plate V, ^). The northern boundary of this enclosure is formed by the southern 
wall of the Red Palace, which is pierced by three doorways giving access to this court 
and to a smaller one lying between it and the chambers on the outer wall of the Fort. 
One of the latter is an ante-chamber affording the only other access to the court. It 
is well to emphasise this point, as it clearly demonstrates the fact that this court and 
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its surroundings are part of the Jahangiri Mahall and not of Akbar’s Palace with which 
they were not connected. 

The dividing line between the two palaces seems to be the long sunk passage to 
the south of the court, and this is borne out by a slight dissimilarity in the structure 
of the two high brick walls which enclose it. This passage, in the floor of which was 
at one time a drain, commences under the square room noticed before and, passing 
through one or two underground chambers, runs a straight course from east to west, 
open to the sky, until it approaches the west end of the court, where it appears to have 
been roofed over. Thence it leads into a stone-lined drain, about 3'X4', which, 
travelling south-west, finds its exit above the moat near the Amar Singh Gate. Its 
course is shown on the plan in dotted lines. 

From the floor of the passage are doorways giving access to various small base- 
ment chambers below those shown on the plan, and obviously for the use of sweepers. 
At various points along the passage are watershoots, carefully placed so that their 
supply channels were carried on the partition walls of some of these rooms, which 
were widened for that purpose. These discharged rainwater which they had brought 
from the southern enclosures of the Jahangir! Mahall by means of open channels, 
which, traversing the narrow court, tapped its surface water also. 

The rooms on the south side of the court, built partly of brick and partly of very 
coarse rubble, were plaster-coated and decorated with incised and coloured friezes. 
The ends of the court were divided into three bays, from one of which, at the east 
end, a doorway leads into a small open square with arcaded recesses on three sides. 
At the west end, and from the corresponding bay, an ingeniously contrived passage 
passes into the Jahangiri Mahall, while, from the centre, a staircase ascends to the 
remains of a balcony. An angle bracket of this balcony is still in situ, so we may 
presume that it returned along the south side of the court. The deduction that there 
was a second storey is very plausible as, in one or two places, fragments of the wall 
rise above the general level, and there are traces of another stairway at the far end. 
From the floor of the balcony a short flight of steps leads up to the gallery round the 
south-west burj of the Red Palace. 

We now pass to a discovery of considerable interest and one which throws a new 
light on the original aspect of this part of Agra Fort. 

Adjacent to the hurj, to which reference has just been made, are two or three 
bays of a wall faced with sandstone and marble. For many years these have been 
concealed behind some sheds which butted on to them. Excavation along the line 
suggested, revealed the foundations— more or less complete — of a massive wall with a 
gateway and tower. A comparison of the main dimensions showed that this was 
almost identical with the fa§ade of the Jahangiri Mahall with which it aligns (Plate 
VI, 3). The foundations towards the south were hard to find, as they lay at some 
depth below the ground and had been considerably disturbed, one would almost think 
by some seismic action. The resemblance is not confined to a general agreement 
of dimensions ; the details of decoration are the same also. The wall spaces are 
divided into the same number of bays, and they are embellished wj^rthe same decora- 
tion that is to be found on the neighbouring fa 9 ade. The marble is, however, of a 
coarser quality, and much of the carving has been omitted. There is no doubt that it 
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was the intention of the architect to reproduce the adjoining elevation and to shut off 
the two Zenanas behind a continuous fa9ade, 430 feet in length, broken at even distances 
by three towers and two lofty gateways. The effect of this magnificent frontage, 
decorated with marble and coloured tile work, must have had an imposing effect on 
the stranger, who, climbing up from the Amar Singh Gate, was confronted by this 
fine structure, flanking his approach to the great courtyard of the Diwan-i-’Amm. 

This fa9ade, however, is not contemporary with the Jahangir! Mahall, but was 
added after that building had attained completion. This would necessarily be some 
years later, for the screen wall was subsequent to the latrine court, the west upper 
arch of which butts against the wall of the burj while the steps it carries lead on to the 
surrounding balcony. All the faces of the were highly carved and inlaid with 
marble showing that it was intended, in the original conception, to stand free on every 
side except the north-east, where it is attached to the Palace. The corresponding tower 
at the north end of the Mahall has several panels uncarved and spaces wanting their 
marble inlay, adjacent to the return w'alls w’hich were afterwards demolished by Shah 
Jahan. Although the fragments of the screen wall are only one storey high, it cannot 
be doubted that it was originally the full height of its neighbour ; for a careful exa- 
mination of the hurj show'ed traces of the junction, and moreover a back wall of a 
room on the first floor behind the screen is still standing. 

Imposing as it must have been, this magnificent faqade did not meet with the 
respect due to it; for, at some subsequent period, but before entire ruin had 
overwhelmed it, double courts, surrounded by a multiplicity of small rooms, were 
built in front of and against its carved surface. Of coarse brick and mortar 
only, there Is little left by the aid of which an approximate date can be assigned 
to these courts. However, buried under a ramp leading on to the Amar Singh 
Gate, was the back wail of one of the chambers, and such details as do exist 
seem to indicate the early part of the i8th century as the probable date. On the site 
of the northern of these two courts stood the Warder’s Lodge, originally built as 
a magazine in 1812. The work of demolishing this was considerably delayed by 
the intense hardness of the mortar used for binding the bricks together. This was 
indeed, considerably harder than the very hard cement used by Akbar, which has often 
been a cause of difficulty where demolition has been necessary. It should be noticed 
that these courts are not arranged symmetrically with any other feature, but their 
position seems to have been governed by the line of the Amar Singh Gate. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be well to recapitulate the various periods of 
the buildings and ruins we have considered. Starting with the Fort Wall and presum- 
ing the correctness of our hypotheses with regard to the dates of the Well and of the 
Zenana, with its great court and surrounding buildings, we have this group representing 
the First Period, dating from about 1564. The Jahangiri Mahall follows, forming the 
Second Period, and this we may assign to the latter part of Akbar’s reign or to the early 
part of that of his successor; but I venture to think that the former Is more likely to 
be correct, for reasons which will be stated later. The long narrow court between 
the two Zenanas was probably co-temporary with the Jahangiri Mahall or possibly a 
little later. Next followed the fa9ade, linking up this Palace to the Fort Wall on the 
south, and this may be called the Third Period. Last come the two courts to which 
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reference has just been made, and these also seem to call for a division to themselves 
and constitute the Fourth Period. 

With the exception of the Jahangiri Mahall, so very little of all this now remains, 
that one feels that fate has not dealt altogether fairly with this corner of the fortress. 
Why has she visited her wrath here in a whirl of destruction, that has razed to the 
ground the works of three distinct periods, and which has left nothing to mark their 
site, save a remnant of broken foundations ? It is well known, indeed, that each 
successive ruler of Agra tore down the proud palaces of the last King to clear a 
site or to obtain ready materials for his own erections. In this case, however, 
competition for the site does not supply the reason ; for it will be noticed that none 
of the various buildings described shows any sign of having supplanted a previous 
tenant of the ground, though in one or two instances they appear to have been 
built on to their neighbours. But it is true that almost every serviceable stone has 
vanished ; many carved stones there are indeed, but only a tithe of what there 
must once have been. No historical evidence, comes to our aid in solving the 
problem ; conjecture is vain. One thing seems very certain — that the greater part 
of this destruction occured before the advent of the British. A plan of the Fort, 
which dates from about 1812, and another which may be still earlier, shows nothing^ 
of the Akbari Mahall save a few walls of the river chambers. The magazine was 
built in 1812, and it seems reasonable to suppose that its site was chosen because 
there were no buildings immediately adjacent. Moreover, this building from its 
position would have considerably hampered the target practice that at some time 
was conducted against the facade of the Mahall. The screen wall and the buildings to 
the west could not then have existed, as they would also have been in the line of 
fire. The only possibility of obtaining a suitable range for the small cannon which 
carried out this wilful bombardment with solid balls (some of which have been found) 
was to utilise the full width of the Fort at this point. This necessarily presumes a 
space clear of all impediments. 

The facade was ill-calculated to withstand this ruthless bombardment. The 
thin veneer of facing stone shattered in pieces, a corner fell, and the disfigurement 
of the Mahall was completed when it was adapted to utilitarian purposes, first as a 
Provost-Sergeant’s quarters and then as a prison. 

But the time has not yet arrived when we must write “ finis ” to the history 
of the Palace ; for its conservation will be undertaken in time to preserve much 
that is interesting. The measures proposed for its repair are strictly those of con- 
servation, and in the case of the fa9ade the task will be by no means an easy one. 
The removal of some decayed beams and the replacing of broken brackets will add 
much to the stability of the interior, which fortunately has kept much of its charm. 
The courts will be drained and spread with dajW where needed, and it is proposed 
to lay out the space to the west with paths and grass plots in accord with the 
adjoining Jahangiri Mahall forecourt. 

The excavations were unproductive of any treasure trove of particular interest, 
though the lower stratum of the spoil earth was full of broken glass and pottery. 
Of the glass, much is iridescent, but the only discoveries approaching a complete 
state were a few phials for perfume. The china is very fragmentary, but not 
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» Edward Terry's A Voyageio F.a'si India. Reprint from the edition of 1655. J. Wilkie, 1777, p. 388. 
* lla'ubins’ Voyages. The Hakluyt Society. London, 1878, p. 429. 


servant had returned — the Emperor called to mind the dish. On learning of Its 
fate, he ordered the offender to be beaten with whips and cudgels until he was left 
for dead. He recovered, however, but only to be cast into prison, whence he was 
afterwards released and despatched to China in search of a similar dish, which, we 
learn, he happily obtained in the end from no less a personage than the King of 
Persia. 
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devoid of interest; a vast diversity of pattern and manufacture is noticeable, many 
animals appear in the designs, and much of it has Chinese characters on it. 

Presuming that this china-ware dates from either the reign of Akbar or of 
Jahangir, the following story, related by Terry, ^ chaplain to Sir Thomas Roe on 
his embassy to the great Mughal, is not without interest, as indicating the value 
set upon the ware of that far distant country. Jahangir had commissioned one 
of his officers— a man of some rank— to keep a certain cup safe. Unhappily the 
vessel got broken, so the Emperor caused his servant “to be very much whipt and 
then sent him into China (which is a marvellous distance from thence) to buy 
another.” The same story is related by Hawkins ® at greater length, and w^e learn 
from him that the “ faire china dish ” cost ninety rupees. The nobleman, in great 
fear at the loss of the dish, sent a trusty servant to China to procure another, 
similar, if possible, to the broken one. After the lapse of two years — but before the 


Fig. 2. 
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Perhaps the most interesting chases trouv^es were some clay models, some- 
what similar to those presented at local shrines in more modern times. Those that 
were found in the Akbari Mahall were unearthed in a room to the north of the latrine 
court, and as they are apparently children’s toys we may perhaps presume that 
this room was used as a nursery. The greater number, however, were found in the 
ruins west of the Jahangiri Mahall in the excavations of 1905. None of the figurines 
were in a perfect state, but the more interesting and the better preserved examples 
are shown in Fig. 2. 

The elephant seems to have found considerable favour as a toy, for several heads 
and trunks were collected (Nos. 10 and 14). The torso of a rider (No. 16) with a 
water-bottle and weapons strapped on his thighs, is of interest, and so also are the 
three heads (Nos. 9, 13 and 15) which are worthy of notice on account of their head- 
dresses. No. 12 is a spirited torso of a horse in harness, while No. 8 is a fearsome 
animal, which appears to be a dog from the muzzle and collar he is wearing. The 
two other dogs (Nos. 2 and 6) are distinctly related to the pariah of to-day, while 
the sheep with a fat tail (No. 4), and the buffalo with his tail twisted over his back 
(No. 7), strike familiar notes. No. 17 is a hen, and No. 5 apparently an ostrich. 
The robe of the lady (No. 1 1), worn straight at the back, is notew'orthy, and the 
camel with his rider (No. 18) w'ould have made an attractive subject but for the 
very bad modelling. No. 3, presumably a baby monkey, makes a charming little toy, 
reminiscent of the modern Teddy Bear. 

Many clay vessels of various shapes and purposes were unearthed, but of metal 
objects, a large lock of intricate working, the rusted blade of a dagger, a bit and 
some small cannon balls were all that were found. Incidentally, the smallness of 
these cannon bails tends to discredit the supposition that the damage done to 
the Palace fa9ade by bombardment w'as the work of Lord Lake’s men, for the cannon 
used by them must have been of much larger bore. 

It was very naturally hoped that the excavations of the Zenana would add 
something to the available data for determining the chronological position of the 
so-called Jahangiri Mahall. It is much to be regretted that nothing conclusive was 
forthcoming. However, we may safely deduce that the Mahall was subsequent to 
the Zenana, but that its erection did not necessitate the demolition of the greater 
part of Akbar’s Zenana, as stated by the writer of a recent guidebook, who, on the 
strength of this deduction, “ utterly discredits the assumption that the Jahangir 
Mahall was built by Akbar.” ’ Far from being “ mutilated and unsymmetrical 
in plan” the only irregularities are those of the original design, and it is noticeable 
that the north wall of the Palace, which is practically intact, is not pierced by any- 
opening which would warrant the assumption that there once were other courts of 
the Palace to the north. Moreover, the eastern fa9ade is self-contained. That there 
were earlier buildings on the site is highly probable, but there is not sufficient data to 
presume that Akbar’s Zenana, as we have it now, is but the southern wing of 
a great united Palace for the ladies of the Harem, the central portion of which was 
demolished to make room for the Red Palace. 

* Handbook to A^ra. Re-«riUen by E. A. Duncan. Seventh Edition. Thacker, Spink & Co.. Calcutta, 
p. 138. 
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So much has been written on the subject of the Jahangiri Maliall, that 
it is with diffidence that one enters the arena. But there are two facts which, 

I believe, have not yet added their weight in the balance of evidence. VV e have 
already noticed that, to the north and south of the end towers of the river facade .of 
the Mahall, there are two rents in the wall. A cursory examination on the spot is 
amply sufficient to show that the whole of this fa9ade of the Mahall — and there 
is no reason to dissociate it from the rest of the Palace — is an insertion, to make 
room for which much of the outer wall was torn down. The general structure of 
the wall is different in quality ; the lowest string moulding, though similar in 
contour, is now inlaid with marble, while the burjs themselves are also inlaid, carved, 
and decorated with encaustic tiles. None of these innovations preclude this facade 
from being the work of Akbar, for fragments of encaustic tiling are to be seen on 
the Delhi Gate of the Fort, while marble is used as inlay both there and in the Bengaly 
Bastion. Another fact, which has not received due recognition, though it has been 
noticed by Professor Blochmann, is that, if Jahangir is the author of the Palace, 
it is strange that nowhere in his Memoires does he make any mention of it. The 
Palace which he did build, but which has now almost entirely vanished, he fully 
describes^ in detail and with much enthusiasm. It is strange that if the Mahall 
is his work, it should have received no notice from his pen. 

Akbar began to build his Fort in 1564*, some six years after he had entered 
the existing fortress of Badal Garh. We are told ^ that he built upwards of five 
hundred edifices of red stone and, if we are to credit this assertion, we may well 
believe that he was building up to his death forty-one years later, as for many years 
of this period his main energy would have been devoted to the buildings at Fathpur 
Sikri. This would give ample opportunity for the Mahall to be a later insertion 
than the majority of the buildings, but still the work of Akbar. 

In building himself another Palace, the size of FathpQr Sikri, within seven years 
of the commencement of Agra Fort, it is very clear that Akbar had hoped per- 
manently to transfer the seat of the Mugiial Empire there. It may well be imagined, 
therefore, that the work on the Palace at Agra languished somewhat till about 1585, 
when, abandoning Fathpur Sikri, Akbar removed his court there. What is more 
likely than that, forced to resume Agra as the headquarters of his Government, he 
gave orders for work on the imperial palaces there to proceed apace, and amongst 
others, for the erection of one near to his own, for his " little Shaikie ”, the heir- 
apparent, and his wives ? 

R. Froude Tucker. 


^Memoirs of the Einperor yahangueir, tvBXisXsitAOnhy pp. 211—13. 

^ Ahhar N&mah{Kih, Ind.) Vol. ii, p. 24,6; and Muntakhabu-t^tawdrlkh, translation 
M.A. (Calcutta 1884), Vol. I, pp. 74-5. ’ ^ 

3 -law. (Translation), Vol. ii, p. 180. 


by W. H. Lowe, 



THE RANG MAHALL IN DELHI PALACE. 


T he Rang Mahall {lit. Colour Hall) was the largest of the apartments of the royal 
seraglio in the Imperial Palace of Delhi. In Shah Jahan’s time it was known 
as the Imtiyaz Mahall (Palace of Distinction) but on a map ' dating from the reign 
of Akbar II we find the name changed to Rang Mahall Kalan, a title which strikes 
one as singularly appropriate in view of the traces that remain of its elaborate 
painted decoration and the eulogies of those who saw it in its glory. 

It is interesting to note that on the same map a building is shown with the name 
Rang Mahall Khurd or Small Colour Palace. P'rom the description of this building 
given by Sayyid Ahmad Khan * it appears to have been a miniature reproduction of 
its neighbour and to have had a garden 63 gaz square with an octagonal tank, the 
diameter of which was 25 gas, and in which 25 fountains played. 

Muhammad Salih, a contemporary historian of Shah Jahan’s reign, describes the 
Rang Mahall as follows : “ The Imtiyaz Mahall is the greatest of all the Imperial 
Palaces. It is 50 gas long and 26 wide, and is wonderfully painted and adorned with 
gold. In excellence and glory It surpasses the eight-sided throne of heaven, and in 
lustre and colour it is far superior to the palaces in the promised paradise.” ® The 
Rang Mahall, set on the marble terrace which in former time swept from end to end 
of the eastern face of the fort, overhung the River Jamna, sluggishly flowing at the 
base of the red sandstone walls. Between it and the Diwan-i-'Amm lay an orchard 
garden, one of that chain of gardens for which the Palace of Delhi is so remarkable 
and which must have added so much to its attraction as a place of residence. A 
little to the north lay the Emperor’s private apartments, only separated from the 
Mahall by a marble courtyard made fardah by high screens of red sandstone. These 
were probably covered with white but a water-colour painting,* dating from 

before the British occupation, shows the bare red sandstone. 

“The external appearance of this palace may be thus described,” says Sayyid 
Ahmad. “A platform having been built, leaving room for the plinth, two very 

1 No. K3 in the Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of Archtsology. 

2 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, AUk^ru-S/Sanadtdy Caunpur, 1904. Chap. II, pp. 34“35* 

® Muhammad Salihj Am al-i-' Salih, MS in Public Library, Lahore, 101.5^3* 

^ Oj), ciU No. J. I. No. J. 6 is interesting as showing the exterior of the Mahall at a period soon after the 
ritish occupation. 
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pleasant underground chambers were constructed beneath, while above was raised a 
colonnade of five arches, three bays deep, the length of which was 57 and the 
width 26.” ^ It will be noticed that the length of the fagade differs in the accounts 
of the two historians, Muhammad Salih giving 50 gaz only. The actual measure- 
ments of the building are 153' 6" by 69 3", and, taking the gaz to be equal to 2' 8'"^ 
Sayyid Ahmad is but very little out in his figures, which give the dimensions of the 
Mahall as 152' o" by 69' 4." The value of the was determined by experiment, 
the latter author giving many measurements by which its value could be checked 
against existing dimensions. 

A little further on Sayyid Ahmad continues his description. " The front of the 
palace was of pure marble and decorated with cusped arches wonderful to behold, and 
it was adorned with inlaid work of such a kind that the mind was astonished. On the 
four corners of its roof there were kiosks which added to the glory and grandeur of 
this edifice, and, near the corners of the building, were four stone kiosks which could 
be closed with in the summer time and turned into Khas^ Khana.” 

It is fortunate that the historian has added a drawing ® of the fa9ade, from 
which w'e are able to learn what these kiosks were like, for no vestige of them now 
remains, except their foundations. They were by no means an improvement to the 
fagade with their pointed roofs and slender shafts. The drawing — more accurate 
than the description — shows but two of these pavilions, at the ends of the main 
fagade. The accuracy of Sayyid Ahmad’s account may also be doubted on other 
points ; for it appears that there never was any marble above the necking of the piers 
and what he mistook for inlay was but painted ornament. 

From this illustration we also learn that the arches of the fagade were filled in with 
an o^en pardah screen, apparently of marble, the traces of which are still to be seen ; 
while the centre opening was further elaborated by the introduction of moulded columns 
and a triple arch. Above the screens were small windows filled in with jali, similar 
to that still to be seen on the north and south fagades. Altogether, the illustration 
makes the west front of the Mahall more attractive than it is now under its coat of 
dirty plaster, which led both Carr Stephen^ and Keene® to describe it as beino- 
built of grey sandstone. 

Although the exterior of the palace must once have been very attractive, yet it was 
on the interior of this apartment of the royal princesses that the architects lavished 
their attention, Ustad Ahmad and Ustad yamid, “ the best of the able Archi- 
tects,” ® were probably the authors of the design, but one likes to think that Shah 
Jahan has added the impress of his taste and personality to this building, the 
crowning jewel of his seraglio. We are told that this was so in the case of the 
Diwan-i-Kha§§, w'here he gave directions for the inlay work. ’’ 

Engrailed arches on twelve-sided piers divide the main apartment into fifteen 
bays, 20 feet square. The piers are cased in marble to a height of / 1 feet, where 

’ ^ tattis are made. 

5 The original sketch for this illustration is No. J. 23 in the Catalogue quoted above. 

* Carr Stephen’s Archceology of Delhi. Calcutta, 1876, p. 237, 

® Keene’s Handbook to Delhi. Calcutta, 1906, p, 136. 

® Shah Nawaz ghan, Maaihiru 4 -Umard. Calcutta, 1891, Vol. II, p. 865. 

" Vide Keene’s Handbook to Delhi. Calcutta, 1906, p. 132. 
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the arches spring from plaster capitals. Within the carved panels which fill the 
sides of the piers and all round the borders may be dimly traced the forms of the 
original painted decoration of the familiar conventional flowers. Plate VII shows 
these traces more distinctly than they can ordinarily be seen, the colours presumably 
being mostly red and yellow, to which the film of the negative is particularly sensitive. 

Above the necking of the piers all is now concealed under many coats of white- 
wash, but fragments of colour, visible here and there, encourage the hope that beneath 
this protective covering some of the original splendour may still remain. The 
spandrils — probably of polished chunam, painted and gilt — were encased in a frame- 
work of little square mirrors, and traces of glass borders are to be found round the 
doorways and niches as well. 

On the subject of the ceiling Sayyid Ahmad may again be quoted. “ It is said 
that the ceiling of this palace was of silver, but in the reign of Farrukb Siyyar it was 
taken off to supply a pressing need and was replaced by one of copper. In the reign 
of Muhammad Akbar Shah II, this was also removed and a wooden one put in its 
place, which is now in a ruined condition.” ^ Muhammad Salih, writing in the reign 
of Shah Jahan, describes the ceiling as being “ gilded and ornamented with golden 
flowers.” * The present ceiling is entirely modern. 

The eastern wall is pierced by five windows overlooking the river and the flat 
country beyond. Doubtless from these the favoured ladies of the Zenana could catch 
a glimpse of the elephant fights, which took place on the sandy foreshore at the foot 
of the walls and of which the Emperor was an interested spectator in the adjoining 
Muthamman Burj. Four of these windows are now filled in with that rectilinear 
tracery which is so reminiscent of the covers of Chinese boxes. ® 

The original glazing, which has entirely disappeared, was probably of atrocious 
colour and similar to that which still exists in a protected position in the windows of 
the y am mam. The central opening is enclosed within a frame of flamboyant swirls, 
bulbous domes and umbrella-shaped finials, the latter being strongly reminiscent of 
the crowning features on the domes of the Jami Masjid and Shah Hamadan’s Mosque 
at Srinagar,^ while the whole is an unpleasant foretaste of the decadence which set in 
with the reign of Aurangzeb. 

At each end of the main hall are two small chambers on either side of porticos 
opening north and south. Their walls are girt about with marble, waist high, and above 
are recessed niches. 

Until quite recently the Palace was consecrated to military purposes and a 
labyrinth of lath and plaster partitions filled the interior. But it is probable that, to 
this very adaptation to modem uses, we owe the preservation of the marble channel 
and tank which were the chief adornment of the Mahall. Concealed and unsuspected 
beneath the modern floor of rough sandstone, they have passed practically unscathed 
through 50 years of British occupation. A careful examination of the floor and the 
adjoining court gave rise to the hope that the channel was still in situ, trial holes 

1 Log cit, 

2 Log. Git, 

3 Similar tracery is to be found in the ruined baths facing the Diwan-i-KIiass in Agra Palace. 

^ Vide Anual Report of the ArGhceologiaal Survey of India for 1906-07, p. 168. 
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confirmed the truth of this expectation, and its consummation was a discovery of 
considerable interest. 

‘ All Mardan’s canal, tapping the Jamna some six miles above Delhi to obtain the 
necessary fall, fed the Palace with many streams of limpid w'ater which filled the 
tanks, played the fountains and poured “ like a quick fall of stars ” before the illumi- 
nated candle niches. But of all these waterways the most favoured was Nahr-i- 
Bihisht (Stream of Paradise) so called by Shah Jahan himself.^ Falling in a rippling 
cascade down the marble chute in the Shah Burj Pavilion and flowing along the 
terrace that bordered the yayat Baklish garden, it traversed the chain of stately 
edifices that lined the eastern wall of the Palace — Dammam, Diwan-i-Kha.s.s, 
Khwabgah, silently gliding beneath the Mizan-i-Insaf, * across a sun-bathed court 
into the cool of the Rang Mahall. Thence, still southward, it passed through the 
little Rang Mahall, Mumtaz Mahall and other buildings of the Imperial Zenana, send- 
ing out shoots to feed the many channels and fountains. As Bernier tells us, “ nearly 
every chamber has its reservoir of running water at the door, on every side are 
gardens, delightful alleys, shady retreats, streams, fountains, grottoes, deep excava- 
tions that afford shelter from the sun by day, lofty divans and terraces on which to 
sleep cool at night.” ® Elsewhere he says, “ The water of the canal .... runs 
into the Seraglio, divides and intersects every part and falls into the ditches of the 
fortification.”^ Happily much of this marble waterway still exists, but till lately its 
course terminated abruptly at the colonnade just beyond the Scales of justice Screen. 
Rising from its grave to a new lease of life, it now pursues its way across the fardah 
court — in the midst of which a marble bridge spanned the channel — and into the Rang 
Mahall beneath a triple arcade which has its jawab on the far side of the palace 
(plate VII, a). At that point, unhappily, all traces of the channel cease and there is no 
hope that any further fragments of this waterway remain, as the ground to the south 
is now considerably below the original level. 

On entering the Mahall the channel adds further elaboration to its boldly moulded 
sides and straight lines of black inlay, in the shape of a flat border, about a foot wide 
and carved with a conventional design of singularly soft outline. 

In the centre of the Palace is the chef d'ceuvre. Precious stones, carving, inlay, 
coloured marbles, all add their quota to the adornment of this work of art. A triple 
border, three feet wide, gently slopes towards the shallow basin in the middle. Each 
border is worthy of study, and each is well adapted to its position, with soft outline 
and flowing curve. Every design has as its basis the fan-shaped shell, the common 
theme being skilfully varied. Inlay of precious stones in the outer, and of lines of 
dark marble in the middle border give the necessary relief to the white marble 
(plate VII, b). 

Within this trinity of borders is the centre-piece, a full blown lotus of 24 petals. 
Its calyx, represented by a fringe of curving leaves, forms a little basin, from which 
springs a circlet of flame-hke petals embracing a round pedestal. The fountain now 

^ Muhammad Salih. Op, cit., fol. 579, 

^ “ Scale of Justice.” 

2 Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire. Constable, 1907, p. 267. 

^ Ihidemt p. 257. 
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lacks its crown, from which once bubbled the scented water, but, thanks again to 
another of Sayyid Ahmad’s pictures, we know what it was like. Rising some height 
above the water on a slender stem was a half-blown bud of the ubiquitous lotus, 
thin almost to transparency. Within it, no silver /e/ d'eau rising in a feathery plume 
as we should expect, but a soft welling of waters which, brimming over, fell tinkling 
into the basin below, keeping the face of the water in constant play. 

The spandrils next the border are inlaid with marble and precious stones, but the 
design of flowers and leaves is somewhat thin and attenuated. Separating the basin 
from the channels is a narrow border adorned with a naive little design of a rose and 
four leaves, strongly reminiscent of “ broderie Anglaise.” 

Despite the spoliation of its jewels, the broken centre, and the lack of dancing 
waters, this fountain basin is still by far the most charming of those extant in the 
Fort, and is perhaps only surpassed in elegance by the fountain in the Muthamman 
Burj Pavilion at Agra. Even the facile-tongued Sayyid Ahmad is at a loss to find 
words befitting its beauty “ It has a tank the beauty of which baffles description. 
It is made of marble and fashioned in such a wa]' that it resembles a full-blown flower. 
Its inlay of flowers and foliage in various coloured stones has been so finely executed 
that it is beyond the power of any one to describe it. Although the tank is seven 
gaz square yet it is of very little depth. It is just like the palm of a hand. The 
particular beauty of this basin is that, when it is full of rippling water, the foliage of 
the inlay work appears to wave to and fro. In its centre is a beautiful flowerlike cup 
of marble ; moreover on each curving point and arched cusp, flowers and leaves of 
coloured stones spring from creeping plants and creeping plants from flowers and 
leaves. Within the cup you will find a hole through w'hich the water bubbles out from 
a hidden channel underneath. The sheet of water falling from the edges of the cup- 
and the waving of the plants and flowers under the dancing water are nothing less 
than a scene of magic.” ^ Our other historian is likewise moved to enthusiasm. “ In 
the midst of the central hall is a shallow tank designed on geometrical principles. 
It is decorated with points and on each point there is a hole through which the water 
of life bubbles out from the jets fixed above, enhancing the pleasantness of the 
surroundings and the beauty of the building. The mind of man on perceiving this 
wonder is amazed. The channels on the four sides, fed from this sunlike fountain,, 
pour their waters in the form of a cascade into a basin made of one piece of marble, 
and on leaving this the water flows into the main channel running in the midst (of the 
garden) . The stone of this basin, is one of the wonders of the world and came from 
the Makrana Quarry. By order of His Majesty, the basin was made square, four 
gaz by four gaz, * with a depth of one and a half gaz. It was brought by means of’ 
a hundred mechanical contrivances from Makrana to Shahjahanabad, a distance of one 
hundred kuroh^ and placed here.”* 

The basin, to which the historian refers, is at present in the Queen’s Gardens, but. 
will soon be restored to its original position immediately below the fagade of the 

^ Loc. cii. 

2 These dimensions give the size as lo' 8'" square by 4^ o" deep. The actual size is to' 3" by 3' 10'' deep. 

3 Kuroh is equal to about two miles. The distance as the crow flies between Makrana and Delhi is about 
186 miles. 

^ Oj). cit. : fol. 582. 
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Mahall in the centre of a small marble tank, the greater part of which has been found 
in situ (see Fig. i). At one time this was decorated with a cusped and trefoiled 
border, but it is sadly mutilated now. In the plinth of the hall and immediately 
behind the tank is a double row of eleven niches, and in front of these — gay with 
flowers in vases in the daytime and twinkling with candles at night — the water poured. 
Filling the square basin, it overflowed into the tank below and glided onwards to 
the garden. 

" Another branch of the channel flows from east to west in this Palace and falls 
in the form of a cascade into the tank placed in the courtyard in front of the Palace, 
Each arm of the channel is decorated with inlay and mosaic work.’’^ Thus Sayyid 
Ahmad, and again elsewhere he says, “ In front of the central door towards the court 



Fig. I. 


there IS a big tai* of one piece of durable marble, into which a sheet of water three 
gat broad, falk from a height of one and a half gat. From this basin the water fills 

Tf the g^t ” all the waterways 

Traces of the channel referred to have been unearthed besides a large central 

h„. w s'iriS' “ 

m the resuscitation of this garden, which it is hoped will be carried nnt 'r, fL 
yearsinc^^ .he Hay. b 4 al^th: 

' ^ Loc. ~~ 
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lines of the old buildings will be marked by banks of shrubs while the original lay*out 
of the garden will be indicated by stretches of grass and bajri paths. Sayyid 
Ahmad’s description of the garden is interesting. “ The courtyard was so extensive 
that a garden was laid out in it with channels dotted with jets. All of these are 
destroyed now* and instead of these palaces wretched houses, ba-ve- been built.® In 
former times there was a tank in the. Palace, 50^02! by 48, with five jets in it and a 
channel with twenty-five jets. It had also an orchard, 107 gaz by 115, which was 
surrounded by a screen-like railing of red stone, and the railing was decorated with 
two thousand finials of gold. On the three sides of the courtyard beautiful houses 
and charming arcades were built, seventeen gaz wide, and below the plinth of the 
Palace on the west side, lay this garden.” * 

This account of the garden is very accurate in the main points, and it must be 
borne in mind that the author was writing just before the Mutiny, and we should 
therefore expect his description to agree with the garden as we find it, save for 
modern additions. 

The tank, which measures 126' o" by 123' 6 " as compared with 133' 4" by 128' o" 
of the description, is placed centrally in the space between the back of the Diwan-i- 

‘Amm and the fagade of the Rang Mahall. There 
are clear indications on the west wall of the Kha.s.s 
Mahall and there are also foundations to locate the 
position of the return arcades referred to* and to 
show that the garden was an exact square of 307' o" 
instead of 285' 8" by 306' 4" as given by the 
historian. The foundations of the surrounding houses 
and arcades on the north and south have been 
located by test pits, and their dimensions approxi- 
mate to those given by Sayyid Ahmad. The colon- 
nade on the third or west side was a continuation of 
the projecting block at the back of the Diwan-i- 
‘Amm. Through this the Emperor passed from 
his private apartments to the Hall of Justice. 

From the back of the King’s private entrance 
to the Jharoka there is an open gallery overlooking 
the garden and thence a winding stairway leads 
direct to the colonnade below. It Is easy to imagine 
the Emperor, wearied with the ministration of justice 
or bored by an audience of foreign embassies, 
seeking with relief the cool of the Mahall, resplen- 
dent with colour and marble, and musical with the subdued murmur of falling waters, 
and the voices of his chosen ladies. 

^ The first edition of was published in 1847. 

* ly. Heber, A Navrative of a fourney through the Upper Provinces of India. London, 1828. Vol. II, 
pp. 297-305. 

® Op, cite 

‘ The northfern arcade gave access to the stairs leading to the Khixre gate below the Muthamman Burj. 
These arcades, hewever, appear to have been but 20 feet wide instead of 45 Jeet. * 
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From the Rang Mahall the Emperor passed across a narrow court to liis private 
apartments under the arcade before the scales of justice. This facade is of white 
marble and now shows no sign of having been coloured, all traces having been bleached 
out by the blaze of the sun which beats fiercely on this wall throughout the day. 
Until recently there was a buttress wall jutting out some 3 feet into the court at 
the west angle. A careful inspection showed that neither this wall nor the one in a 
corresponding position on the north side of the Khass Mahall was structurallv 
necessary, and, as they were obviously of modem construction, the core being of 
modern bricks, they were demolished. It was then discovered that considerahk; 
traces of colour (plate VIII) remained high up the wall where the protecting chajja 
had cast its shadow (Fig. 2). From this it is safe to presume that the elaborate 
painted decoration of the interior originally extended to the exterior of the building, 
and I believe this instance to be unique. 


R. Froude Tucker. 
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T he story of Humayun’s tragic death is too well known to need repetition. 

Immediately after the accident a courier was despatched from Din Panah to 
Prince Jalalu-d-Din, afterwards the Emperor Akbar, with news of what had befallen 
the Emperor. At the time, the prince was in command of an expedition against 
Sikandar Sur, who had retired to the mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas. 
He was not yet 14 years of age and the real direction of the army was in the 
hands of Bairam |Chan, whom he affectionately styled his “ baba.” 

” When the army of fortune encamped near Hariana, a swift courier arrived and 
apprised Bairam i£han of his Majesty Jahanbani’s fall. Bairam Khan did not think 
it expedient to advance further, and moved the army to Kalanur, in order that they 
might halt some days in that pleasant placeA Near Kalanur, Nazr Shaikh Culi ^ 
arrived and produced the sublime mandate.” ® 

It seems doubtful if this mandate,^ which held forth hopes of the Emperor’s 
speedy recovery, was actually sent by Humayun himself ; for he appears to have been 
unconscious during the four days that elapsed before his death on the i ith RabI ‘ I 963 
A. H. A third messenger was at once despatched to Prince Jalalu-d-Din, and 
■ appears to have arrived close on the heels of the others. After a lapse of twenty days 
(from Humayun’ s death), a delay the reason for which is not very evident, Akbar 
” began to honour and adorn the throne of the sublimat, under an auspicious star, on 
Friday, the 2nd of the month of Rabi'ul-avval, in the year 963, in the garden , of 
Kalanur, w'hich to this day they have not finished laying out. Then he sent mesjsages 
of conciliation and courtesy to the Amirs of the frontier, so that the Khujbah ® was 

^ Kalanur appears to have been a favourite camping- ground. In January 1526, Humayun encamped 
.^here and Feroz Tugblaq hunted there. Then a place of some importance, it is now a village decaying on the 
■ruins of its predecessors. 

^ According to Badaoni this name should be Joli and Ferishtah and Nizamu-d-din Ahmad spell it Juli. 

3 Akbarnamah, Translated by Beveridge. Bibliotheca Indicat Vol. I, 1903, p. 662. 

^ A translation of this is given in y. A. S, B,y Vol. XL, 1871. For the political reasons for the issue of this 
Firman cf. The History of Humayun by Gul Badan Begam, translated by Anette J. Beveridge. Oriental Trans ; 
Fund. New Series I, London, 1902, p. 54-5. 

® Erskine (History of India under Baber and Humayun. Vol. II, p. 529) says that the prayer for the 
.JEmperor was recited in the name of Akbar in the grand mosque at Delhi on Rahl T 28th. This would be some 
four days before Akbar was actually crowned. The mosque was of course the Qil'a Kuhna Masjid in Parana 
‘;,QiFa. 
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read also at Dilhi.”' Latif tells us that Akbar’s first act was to issue ‘‘an order 
from the throne prohibiting the collection of Nazrana, which was levied on he 

occasion of a. royal installation. . r .u ^ 

The scene of this epoch-making event lies about a mile to the east of he town 

of Kalanur some 14 miles from Gurdaspur, in the district of that name. Little now 
remains to mark the spot. A simple MbUtra of plaster- coated brick, 37 6 square 
and some four feet high, rises from a platform of nearly double this area, over^mvn 
with vegetation. The paved border, which surrounded it, has almost entirely vanished 
under the encroaching fields. In the centre of the is a tank, 139 square 

and some 4'6" deep, now filled with ddbris. The angles were enriched with moulded 
steps and the waters of the tank overflowed down scalloped chutes of plaster, painted 
red into four miniature reservoirs at the foot of the platform. Little flights of steps 
on either side of the chutes lead on to the chibutra from every side except the west. 



Fig I. 

On this side is the throne, a plain brick structure, 1 8' long, 5' 9" wide and 3' high, 
with a single step extending its full length. A plain moulding returns along its upper 
edge, but beyond this there is no decoration . In place of the crimson awning on 
gilded standards, a drooping btr tree serves as a canopy, year by year shedding a carpet 
of leaves on the throne where Akbar was crowned Emperor of Hindustan (Fig. 1). 

Of the garden, which was afterwards laid out round the throne, little remains 
except the wells. Of late years, every brick of the pavilions and kiosks has been 
delivered over by Philistines to swell the embankments of the Amritsar-Pathankot 
Railway. 

Proposals for the conservation of this interesting relic have been submitted to 
the Government of the Punjab, and it is hoped that the site will shortly be reclaimed 
from the encroaching fields and vegetation which are fast obliterating it. Thus will 
a tardy recognition be paid to the historic spot that witnessed the crowning of the 
greatest of the Mughals. 

R. Froude Tucker. 


^ AUBadaoni, Translated by Ranking. Calcutta, 1898, Vol. J I, p, i. 
® Latif. History of the Punjab, Calcutta, 1891, p. 135. 
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D uring the year 1907-08, R68,475 was expended, in Burma, on archaeological 
works, as compared with Ri, 25,930 in the previous year. Of this amount, 
R 1 2,000 was a grant-in-aid from the Imperial revenues. . The reduction in expenditure 
was due to retrenchment, owing to drought and famine, in the Provincial Public 
Works Department Budget. 



Fig. I. — Taungthaman Kyauktawgyi Pagoda. 


The activities of the Public Works Department were centred at Mandalay, 
Pagan, Sagaing, and Prome. The majority of the conservation works undertaken 
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presented no characteristic features of architectural interest ; but a special treatment 
was accorded to the following monuments : 

(?) The Taungthaman Kyauktawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura (Fig. i) ; 

(u) The Nanpaya Temple, Pagan (Plate IX a, and b and Fig. 2) ; 

{til) The Tupayon Pagoda, Sagaing (Plate IX, c) ; 

{iv) The Sinbyum^ Pagoda, Sagaing (Plate X, a) ; 

(v) The Mingun Bell, Sagaing (Plate X, b) ; and 
(m) The Bawbawgyi Pagoda, Prome (Plate X, c). 


The Taungthaman Kyauktawgyi Pagoda was built in 1847 by King Pagan, the 
immediate predecessor of Mindon Min. It is the best preserved of the numerous 
religious structures at the deserted capital of Amarapura, and exemplifies a type of 
architecture, which, though borrowed from the Indian designs at Pagan, was con- 
structed entirely by Burmese architects. The artistic interest of the temple lies in the 
numerous frescoes, with which its four porches are adorned. They represent reli- 
gious buildings, in various styles of architecture, built or repaired by Pagan Min at 
Sagaing, Amarapura, Ava, Pakangyi, Prome and Rangoon, and the planets and 
constellations according to Burmese ideas of Astronomy. The human figures also 

possess an ethnographical interest as they depict the dresses and customs of the 
period. 


In building this shrine, the model taken was the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan, 
which was erected by King Kyanzittha in 1090 A.D.^ There was an interval of a 
little more than seven ^centuries and a half between the construction of the two 
temples, and the achievement must be pronounced to be a fair success. The pro- 
totype is awe-inspiring from the chastity of its design and the simplicity of its 
grandeur, while one’s religious sense is bewildered by the extraordinary wealth of 
detail and the amount of fantastic ornamentation lavished on the later edifice. In 
the nineteenth century, the Burmans had apparently forgotten much of their 
knowledge of architecture in brick and stone, and were accustomed to build and 
carve m wood ; hence one serious defect of the Amarapura Pagoda which is 

conducive to its instability, is the use of wooden beams and joists in ’the interior 
aisles. 

The Pagoda is still an object of worship and in an excellent state of preservation. 
The measures taken for its conservation mainly consisted of making its multiple 
roofs water-tight and of clearing the vegetation within its circuit walls. ^ ^ 

• .1, of stone architecture at Pagan, it not in the whole Province 

Trf 'Tr King of the Talaings! 

( /. ate IX. « and i and Fig. a.) The itMara on its top indicates its descent from 
Indian prototypes. It has a true orientation, as its pLh. pierced b T LI 
window on either side, faces the east. The main building is lighted by three s one 

Each of the wingows is surmounted by a hig hly decorated arch, whose- 

1 A. S R.. 1903-4, p. 72, and PI. XXIX. 
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centre is supported by a vase, and on whose summit sits a Hindu deity [Fig. 2.] 

The wealth of ornamentation lies 
in the frieze below., the cornice, the 
corners of the building, and the 
frieze at the basement. The upper 
frieze consists of heads of ogres 
disgorging chaplets ot pearls, and 
the lower of hamsa birds (Brah- 
many duck), each encased in a 
floral panel, carrying ' a flower. 
The hamsa h\rd^ which is noted for 
its purity and conjugal fidelity, and 
which is also the vahana or vehicle 
of Brahma, is the national emblem 
of the Talaings. The . triangular 
wreaths, enclosing heads of ogres 
and pointing apex to apex at the 
corners of the walls, are bold in 
design and well executed. The 
decorations on the outside of the 
building are carved on soft sand: 

Fig. 2. Stone window, Nanpaya. stone of a dark grey colour, which 

has much weathered (Plate IX, b). The sculptor’s art is at its best in the decoration 
of the four pillars flanking the sanctuary in the main building. . On two sides of each 
.pillar are carved the four-faced BrahmS, the creator of the Universe, holding^ lotus 
flowers in each. hand. The anatomy of the figure and its facial expression are ex- 
cellent of their kind. The broad forehead, the firm mouth, the thin lips, and the well- 
developed chin indicate high intellectual power ^ (Plate IX, a) to Buddhists. 

The Temple is built partly of stone and partly of brick, and the preservation of 
the stone mouldings at the base is a costly work requiring considerable technicah skill. 
An estimate of R 8,456 was sanctioned, out of which R2,665 had been expended 

when the year closed. ' ^ : 

The Tupayon Pagoda at Sagaing (Plate IX, reflects a distinct stage in the 
development of religious architecture in Burma, and its type is not met with at, Pag an 
or elsewhere. It was built in the 151^^ century A.D. by Narapatisithn, King of Ava, 
was destroyed by the earthquake of 1838 A.D., and repaired by Pagan , Min in 1850 
A.D. Two years later, the King was dethroned by his brother, Mindon Min,^and 
his pious work was left incomplete.^ It is a cylindrical structure with threO’ circular 
terraces; each of which is, decorated, with, a band pf niches, inteuded for holdmg small 
images of the .Buddha, dt is; 393ieet in circumference at the base, and is 67 feet 
high. Its pfecincts cwere* cleared of vegetation and debris ;‘ the steps oti tbe North 
and South sides were repaired; and its = summit was crowned by a^wateF-fight low 
coping of concrete. These minor works, were carried out at aicbst of nearly :R6',ooo. 


1 Cf. Figs. 1—4 of BraHnia at pp. 171— 173, :i4. S, 1906-7. 
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The Sinbyum^ Pagoda (Plate X, a) was built, in 1816 A.D., by King Bapidaw, 
while he was yet Heir Apparent, in order to commemorate the death of his wife, the 
SinbyumJi Princess. It was built in the form of the Sulamani Pagoda in the 
Tdvatithsa heaven, which is supposed to enshrine the hair of Siddhattha, cut off at 
the time of his renunciation. TSvatimsa is situated on the top of Mount Meru, the 
centre of the universe. It is surrounded by seven concentric ranges of mountains, 
and safeguarded by five kinds of mythical monsters called the Naga, G,iruda, Kum- 
ibhSijdharYakkha, aid Gaiidhabba, to each of which a separate region is assigned. 

Yule visited it in 1855 A.D., and describes it in the following terms in his 
Mission to Ava" (page 172) : “ The basement, which formed the bulk of the struc- 

ture, consisted of seven concentric circular terraces, each with a parapet of a curious 
serpentine form. These parapets rose one above and within the other, like the 
walls of Ecbatana as described by Herodotus. The only ascent appeared to be from 
the east. In the parapet of every terrace were, at intervals, niches looking outwards, 
in which were figures of nats and warders in white marble, of half life size. A great 
circular wall inclosed the whole at some distance from the base. It was difficult to 
.ascertain the nature of the central structure, so shattered was it by the earthquake. 
The whole (though round instead of square in plan) had a great general resemblance to 
the large ancient pyramidal temple in Java called Bore Buddor, as described by 
Raffles and Crawfurd, but this Mengoon structure was not, I think, very old, and I 
doubt if the resemblance was more than accidental.” 

The building was severely shattered by the earthquake of 1838 A.D., and Yule saw 
it in a ruinous condition. It was, however, restored by King Mindon towards the close 
■of his reign (1874). In 1876, Colonel E. B. Sladen read a paper on it before the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, which is printed at page 406, Volume IV, of the 
Society’s Journal, together with remarks by Colonel Yule and others. Fergusson has 
•also noticed it at page 624 of his “ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture.^^ 

A small expenditure of R840 was incurred in grouting the cracks of this Pagoda, 
.and in repairing its steps. 

The Mingun Bell (Plate X, b) was cast in 1790 A. D. by King Bodawpaya, 
to be dedicated to the Mingun Pagoda, which was never completed, and is now in 
■ruins. Its weight is about 90 tons, and is the second largest bell in the world, being 
one-third of that at Moscow and fourteen times of that of St. Paul’s. Its supports 
were destroyed by the earthquake of 1838, and it rested on the ground till 1896 
when it was raised, slung on an iron beam, and placed in a suitable shed, under the 

ijupervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Sagairlg. Its principal dimensions 
are : — 


External diameter at the lip 

Internal diameter, 4' S*' above the lip . . , 

Interior height 

Exterior height . 

Interior diameter at top 

The thickness of metal varies from six to twelve inches. 
Necessary repairs were done to the shelter over the Bell, 
was replaced by flag-stones at a cost of Ri,3i3. 


.16' 3'' 
. 10' o'"' 

. 11 * 6 " 
. 12' 0" 
. 8 ' 6 " 


and the cement flooring 
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Conservation works were, for the first time, started at Prome or “ Srikshetra,”' 
which, according to the Buddhist Chronicles, was founded by King Duttabaung, loi 
years after the Nirvana Buddha, i.e., in the year 442 B.C. Three pagodas were 

selected for conservation, the most interesting of which is the Bawbawgyi pagoda 
(Plate X, c). It is situated at Hmawza, about 5 miles to the East of Prome. This 
edifice may be described as a cylindrical dome resting on three receding terraces and 
crowned with an iron ti. It has a slight indentation in the centre, and the upper 
portion below' the ti is shaped like a cone, or the termination of a phallic emblem. It 
is 153 feet high from the natural ground level to the top of the ti, and is 240 feet in 
circumference. The measurements of the height of its several parts are as 
follows ; — 


Terraces 

. 


. 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 26' 

Body of pagoda 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 73' 

Conical dome 

. 

» • 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 

. 24' 

Amalaka 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 


• s' 

Ti , . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



• 25' 

153' 


There are three peculiarities in the construction of the Bawbawgyi, which are 
not noticeable in the shrines of Pagan : 

(f) The exposed surface of the brick work on the body of the Pagoda is- 
notched in squares so as to increase the adhesive qualities of the plaster, 
(if) The core of the Pagoda, which is 80 feet high and 10 feet in diameter, 
is pierced by a vertical hollow shaft, in order apparently to secure eco- 
nomy. 

{iii) On the north face, two parallel lines, about 4 feet in breadth, run along 
the whole length of the cylindrical dome, almost detaching a thin strip 
of brick work from the structure. These lines indicate that the outer 
covering, which is in layers, was built in a circular form, and that a. 
small segment was added to complete the whole structure. 

The pagoda was found to be covered with thick jungle near the base, and 
passages had been cut into it by treasure hunters. The jungle at the base and the 
vegetation found growing on the pagoda were destroyed, and the ddbris was cleared. 

The inscriptions, sculptures, and votive tablets, discovered at Hmawza in the 
course of excavations, appear to connect ancient Prome with Northern India in the 
Gupta period, and its monuments may probably be assigned to the 9th century A. D.^ 

While the earliest historical buildings of Pagan date from the 11th century A. D., 

it would appear that the Baw'bawgyi and the other Pagodas of Hmawza would carry 
us, at least, 200 years earlier. 

Taw Sein Ko. 


1 The 9th century A.D. appears to me too late for some of the sculptures found at Prome. I should assiga- 
them on stylistic grounds to at least a century earlier (Ed.) 
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I N previous Annual Reports my introduction to the section on Exploration and Re- 
search has taken the form of a brief but, I think, fairly complete summary of the 
year’s vork, intended particularly for the convenience of those readers who may want 
to ascertain what are the main results of our labours, .without wading through all the 
jong and detailed articles of each Report. Now, however, that our discoveries are 
being regularly chronicled by me in the pages of Royal Asiatic Society's Journal 
where they appear long before our own more bulky official records can possibly be 
published, it becomes quite superfluous to reprint similar summaries in these Reports. 
Accordingly, I purpose henceforth to confine myself to a few comments on such 
points in the special contributions as seem to call for them, and to noticing any dis- 
coveries of interest, which do not find a place in the body of the Report. 

In his concluding remarks on the Excavations at Saheth-Maheth, Dr. Vogel 
observes that their chief result has been to settle the much disputed question of the 
identity of the site with the ancient city of Sravasti, and the neighbouring Jetavana. 
The new finds of Dr. Vogel and Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, and particularly the copper, 
plate grant unearthed from the foundations of Monastery 19, would certainly seem suffi- 
cient to justify Dr. Vogel in regarding the question as conclusively settled. Yet one 
authority at any -rate, Mr. Vincent Smith, still remains unconvinced^ and it is as well, 
therefore, that I should state here that, since Dr. Vogel rvrote his report, the operations 
at Saheth have been resumed again under my own supervision, and that still another 
statue of kushana date has been brought to light bearing the name of the Jetavana at 
Sravasti; In favour, therefore, of the identification we now have the following facts : — 
I. The topography of the site agrees accurately with the descriptions of Sravas- 
ti given by the Chinese pilgrims and other writers. The most salient features in these 
descriptions are these — 

(a) In the time of Hiuen Thsang the walls of the royal precincts* measured 20 
U in circuit. The walls of Maheth are approximately 3^ miles long. 

{h) In the DaSakumaracharita* we read that the city of Sravasti was situated 

' See J, R, A. S., 1908, p. 792, n. 3. . _ 

® Bea.\, Buddh.'st Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p.i n, 2. 

® y. /?. .4. .S',, 1898, p. 531. 
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on the bank of a river /\h old bed of the Rapti lies close under the northern walls of 
Maheth, and t' e pres: nt bed is hardly a mile away. 

{c) Both the Chinese pilgrims agree in placing the Jetavana to the south of 
the city, and Fa-Hian tells us that it lay 1,200 yards'from the south gate. The ruins 
known as Saheth lie south and west of the city of MahSfch ; and the distance to Sahsfch 
from the Bazar Gate of the city, which was certainly the chief gate on the south side, 
is just about i,:oo yards. 

{d) The dimensions of Saheth, including the lower mounds to the East, which 
manifestly formed part of the original site, correspond precisely with the i.ooo cubits 
square of the Ceylonese tradition.^ 

2. When General Cunningham set to work to excavate the site, he found a 
colossal Bodhisattva statue of the Kushana period, which, according to an inscription 
incised on its pedestal, was put up by a certain monk Bala at the Promenade of the 
Blessed One in the Kosambakuti in Sravasti.® 

3. The same record is carved on an umbrella post now in the Lucknow Museum, 
which there is good reason to believe was unearthed at Saheth during Dr. Hoey’s 
excavations there. 

4. .^n inscribed copper-plate was discovered in Monastery ig, which records the 
gift of six villages to the Community of Monks residing at the Jetavana-mahavihara. 

5. Four of these villages can be identified with villages in the near vicinity of Saheth- 
Maheth ; it is true that one of the names, Pattana, is common enough in India. Biit 
the others are not, and, even if they were common, it would be more than strange if 
they could all be found elsewhere within so small an area, 

6. Another statue of Kushana date has since been discovered at Saheth, which 
also bears the name of the Jstavana at Sravasti. 

Opposed to this array of positive evidence, we have the statements of the two 
Chinese pilgrims, who place Sravasti at a distance of about 12 ydjanas and 500 /2', 
respectively, from Kapilavastu, and agree, more or less, in stating that the direction 
was north-westerly ; whereas Saheth-Mahsth is situated at a distance of less than' 60 
miles in a west-south-westerly direction from Kapilavastu.® It is no doubt right to 
insist on the general trustworthiness of the Chinese pilgrims, and to emphasise the 
danger of disregarding their statements, unless they can conclusively be shown to be 
wrong. But errors in both pilgrims are easy to find^; and when, as in this case, every 
fresh monumental record' proves them to be at fault, it is surely going too far to set 
the evidence of those monuments aside on the assumption that one and all of them 
have been transported from elsewhere. 

Another question which seems to call for some comment is that touched on by 
Dr. Spooner in the last two paragraphs of his account of the excavations at Takhtd- 
Bahi, where he takes the opportunity of breaking a lance with Mr. Havell on the 


1 Vide S.'ksxd.y’s Manual, of Buddhism; ■ ... ' 

•5 KWs 5. •S'. 5 ., Vpl. lxvii..Pt: 2, p. 278. - . ' . 5 , .' 

3 The error of distance is hot difficult to.explain. There can be no doubt that the pilgrims reckoned their dis. 
+anres accordin<rtothe-tim'eit toofc‘to frayfee tKemi; ahd in this case they may have had a far mOie difficult 
Wry to traveme than the mod’ern traveller. has. .Bossibjy, too the road wasmore circuitous than it.is no^ . 

” A striking instance of Hiuen Thsang’s exaggeration of distance is to be found in his account of Mount 

•Gridhri'kujaatRajgir. . : .f - , . 
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subject of Indian art. In estimating the relative excellence of the many sculptures- 
recovered by him at that site, Dr. Spooner expresses the view that, the older those 
sculptures are, the more nearly do they approximate to the Hellenistic ideal; that, as 
time goes on, they become more and more mechanical and meaningless ; and that the 
latest examples are mere grotesque abnormities, wholly devoid of beauty or spirituality. 
No one, I imagine, is likely to dispute the general truth of Dr. Spooner’s proposi- 
tion, which is admitted, so far as I know, by every competent archaeologist who has 
made a study of Gandharan art ; though doubtless, if the date of every sculpture pro- 
duced by that school could be ascertained, plenty of exceptions would be found among 
them to the general rule. Granting, however, that the history of Gandharan art is a 
history of degeneration from start to finish, it is still not quite apparent why Dr. Spooner 
finds it necessary to assail Mr. Havell’s views. If my memory serves me aright, the 
latter insists on the highly spiritual quality of the Indian conception of the Divine, as 
he finds It manifested, for example, in sculptures of the Gupta epoch ; and he contends 
that this spirituality did not, and could not, find expression In the art of Gandhara or in 
any other school of art based on Western Classical traditions, which he regards as 
antagonistic to its development. In his opinion, therefore, it was only with the decay 
of the overpowering Hellenistic influences which permeated Into India from the North- 
West, that true Indian art was able to blossom forth and flourish. But is there any- 
thing in this view inconsistent with Dr. Spooner’s own proposition ? Obviously, it is not 
to be supposed that the special qualities of true Indian art, on which Mr. Havcll lays 
such emphasis, could be traced In each and every one of the later and degenerate 
sculptures discussed by Dr. Spooner. Indeed, it may be doubted if any one of the sculp- 
tures in question could be singled out as exhibiting those particular traits. But, surelv, 
this is only what we should expect. For Indian art did not, in this case, oust the 
Hellenistic tradition. It was the decay of the latter which rendered possible the 
birth and growth of an indigenous Indian school; and these crude and spiritless 
images belong to a time when the influence of that school had not yet made itself 
felt, but when the art of Gandhara was at its lowest ebb. 

Reference has been made in previous Reports to the efforts that Government 
was making to recover the pillars belonging to the famous railing at Bodh-Gaya, 
which were so long hidden away In an obscure corner of the Mahant’s house. It is 
very gratifying to be able to state that these efforts have been crowned with succes.<=, 
and that the pillars in question are now standing alongside their fellows around the 
temple. The existence of these pillars has, of course, been known for many years, 
and they were long ago noticed and partly illustrated in publications relating to 
Bodh-Gaya. But, built as they were into the verandah and walls of the house, 
some of their most interesting features were effectually concealed from view. One 
such feature is an inscription which the late Dr. Bloch read as follows 
Rafio Brahmamitrasa pajavatiye Nagadevaye danam, 
i.e., ‘ This pillar is the gift of NagadSva, the queen of king Brahmamitra.’ 

The queen of king Indramitra is also mentioned as the donor of another 
piUar, and Dr. Bloch identified these two kings with the Indramitra and 
Brahmamitra, whose copper coins have been found in Northern India.' Both of 


^ Cf. Cunninghdm*s Coins of Ancient Indiat pp. 8o and 84. 
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them belonged to or were contemporaries of the Sufiga 'dynasty, and it follows, 
Therefore, that this portion at any rate of the Bodh-Gaya railing belonged to the 
same epoch, or, in other words, that ‘ it is something like a hundred years later than 
A§oka, whose name has been wrongly brought into connexion with it by the modern 
•expression A^dka railing at Bodh-GayaA Among the reliefs on these newly- 
recovered pillars is the famous Surya panel, in which the Sun God appears driving 
a four-horse chariot, manifestly copied from a Greek model. Another figure * which 
strikes me as of great interest, is one with the ushnisha portrayed on its head. Whom 
this figure is intended to represent, is not apparent; but, whoever it may be 
The sculpture is plainly of the Suhga period, and it proves, therefore, that the 
ushnisha was no new feature introduced by the Gandhara artists. 

In conclusion, it remains for me to refer to some trial excavations carried out by 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko at Prome in Burma, and I cannot do better than give the following 
-account of the work furnished by the excavator himself. “According to the Burmese 
Chronicles, Prome or SrikshStra was founded by King Duttabaung loi years after the 
Nirvana of the Buddha. Its antiquity must be comparatively high, as it is often refer- 
red to in the Chinese annals of the Tang dynasty (618-907 A. D.) as the kingdom of the 
Pin and as it was known to the celebrated Chinese pilgrims Hiuen Thsang and I-tsing 
who visited India in the seventh century A.D., and left trustworthy accounts of their 
travels. It is still known to the Hindus as Brahmodesh, and the Irrawaddy (Airavati) 
river, on which it stands, is regarded by them as second only to the Ganges in its 
■efficacy to wash away sin. During the solar eclipse of January, 1907, and the Ardho- 
daya Festival of February, 1908, large numbers of Hindus flocked to Prome to bathe 
in its sacred river. The ancient connection of Prome with India is further confirmed 
by the discovery, about fifteen years ago, at Lbbaw, a village seven miles to the south 
of the Hmawza railway station, of two gold scrolls containing the well-known Buddhist 
formula Ye dhamma hetupabhava, etc., which are incised in the Eastern Chalukyan 
script dating from the seventh to tenth century A.D.* 

“ The site of Srikshetra is now called Yathemyo, the ‘ City of the Hermit,’ and is 
five miles to the east of Prome, and the railway station of Hmawza Is included within 
its area. The ruins, consisting of earthen ramparts, walled enclosures, burial grounds, 
-and pagodas in all stages of decay, are found scattered within, roughly speaking, an 
area of 400 square miles, that Is to say, within a distance of about 10 miles in the 
direction of the cardinal points from the railway station as the centre. So far, there 
-are very few data available to throw light on the history of these remains. As to epl- 
graphical records, two inscriptions in an unknown script were found, in 1907, by Gene- 
ral de Beylid in the Bdbd pagoda and Kyaukka Thein, and a broken piece of a votive 
Tablet, containing seventeen effigies of the Buddha with a Sanskrit legend, was found, 
with many others, among the debris in the core of the Bawbawgyi Pagoda. Of the 
latter, Mr. Venkayya writes as follows : — ‘ The scripts are written in Nagari characters 
which were current in Orissa and Northern India about the twelfth century A.D. I read 
it as follows : — ara=:Anirudadevena ka(a) — . The Inscription is apparently broken both 

1 Vide J, R. A, S., October 1908, p. 1096. 

2 Log. ciU Plate IV, fig. 4 - 

® Published Epigra^hta Indie, vol. v.pp. toi. 
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at the beginning and at the. end. It probably record.s that Anirud(dh)ndGv'a made a 
presQnt.of the .tablet on which, the inscription is engraved, or that he prepared the 
mould, in which it is cast.’ AniruddhadSva rs the same as Anawrata, the hero-king of 
Pagan, who flourished in the eleventh century A.D. The nativm chronicles relate that, 
.while building the Shwezigon Pagoda at Pagan, he deposited in its relic-chamber a 
nurnber of holy relics which he had obtained by ransacking the ancient shrine.s 
of Prpme. The records are, however, silent as to whether the Bawbawgyi was 
one of the edifices which he robbed. The discovery of this votive tablet at h-ast 
indicates that this pagoda had acquired some sanctity even during the time of 
that great conqueror. 

''Of the pagodas themselves, the best- preserved is the Bawbawgyi; and this 
one is now undergoing such measures as are necessary for its permaiient upkeep. 
It is a cylindrical structure , with a slight horizontal indentation about th<.- middle, 
cone-shaped above, and crowned with an iron /f. The base consists of five terrac<;.s, 
26 feet in height. The body of the pagoda is 73 feet high, the coniced drum 24 feet,' 
.the 5 feet, and the ti 25 feet, making a total of 153 feet overall. A 

peculiarity of the Bawbawgyi is that in the middle of the pagoda is a vertical hollnw 
10 feet in diameter and 80 feet high, a feature which I have found in none of the 
pagodas at Pagan,' 

“Among the sculptures discovered is one which comes from the Zegu Pagoda * 
In the upper panel the Buddha is represented, with an aureoled head, and flanked 
by two crowned and well-draped figures, each carrying a fly-flapper. In the centre 
of the^ lower panel is a tree flanked by two deer, on either side of which are two 
worshippers in an attitude of adoration.’’ 

This sculpture appears to me plainly to derive its style from the familiar Guota 
work of Northern India. It can hardly be assigned to a later date than the seveLh 

century D., and may be earlier. The figures on each side of the tree f?) seem to 
me more like horses. ' ^ 

J. H Marshall. 


' a parallel to this may be found in the Maniy5r'Matih‘structiirf. ... p- ’- — ' 

» ViJe y. J}. A., October .908, Plate vjij, Rajg,r,une,rthed t vo years .ago. 
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Trigging operations were resumed at Sarnath on January i 6 th of this year 
' and continued for a space of 8 weeks until March 12th. The main part 
of the work was confined to the northern side of the site, which in the previous 
season we had tentatively designated the “ monastery area,*’ but some further excava- 
tions with valuable results were also made in the stwpa area, particularly around the 
Jagat Singh stupa, and on the north side of the Dhamekh Tower. 

Monastery I. 

It will be remembered that in 1907 we discovered, in the monastery area, a 
singularly imposing structure dating appoximately from the i 2 th century A.D. Little 
more than the eastern side of this building had been laid bare in that season, but there 
was sufficient, we believed, to enable us to reconstruct roughly the plan of the building. 
So far as the building has now been cleared, our ideas as to its plan prove to have 
been generally correct. As shown on Plate XI the whole of the southern side has now 
been unearthed and turns out to be precisely as we expected, while the walls on the 
northern side have been picked up at various points where we assumed them to exist. 
The northern side of the building, unfortunately, has been much more damaged than 
the southern, as the ground here shelves away to the jhll, and there has been less 
accumulation of earth and ddbris to protect the foundations. It will probably not 
be worth while, therefore, to excavate further in this direction. The western side of 
the building has not yet been completely cleared, but it is already obvious that it 
cannot correspond in plan to either the eastern or southern side, and it is no less 
obvious that it will not be an easy matter to recover its plan with certainty. The 
difficulty which presents itself is this. At the south-west corner the surrounding wall 
of the quadrangle, round which the monastery is built, returns, as one would expect^ 
towards the north, but after a space of 6 feet it breaks off abruptly, and there is no 
indication as to whether it continued further, or was returned again towards the east 
or west. The corresponding wall on the north is even more broken ; and, to make the 
problem more difficult, there is a spacious concrete floor ^ on a level with the ground 

1 This ioor, through an oversight, has not been indicated on the site plan ; it will be shown in the next plan^ 
when the operations at Sarnath have been resumed. 
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iloor rooms of the monastery! which is too much broken away at its edges to allow us 
to make certain of its precise limits. Near the middle of this floor is the stone 
ibase of a column ivi sitUy carved in identically the same style as the column bases and 
•other architectural members found on the eastern side of the monastery j and traces 
-also were found of another column .having existed to its south. TThese columns 
must have been intended to carry an architrave and roof, and we may assume, 
■therefore, that there was a large pillared hall or portico on this side of the monastery. 
But how was this hall connected with the inner quadrangle and with the buildings 
north and south of it ? There is hope that the answer to the former question will be 
found when the clearance of the western side of the quadrangle is completed. 
Whether there will ever be sufficiently clear indications to answer the latter with 


■certainty is doubtful. 

The moulded brick plinth around the quadrangle and on the outside of the build- 



ing was described by us last year, 
and there is nothing further in this 
year’s discoveries to add to the 
details we gave of it, as it proves 
to be of precisely the same descrip- 
tion on all sides of the building. 
As will be seen from the plan, there 
were projections from the main 
building on the south, east and north 
faces of the quadrangle, and in the 
centre of each face w'as a flight of 
steps. The flight on the east Is 
relatively well preserved and was 
illustrated in last year’s report, but 


on the south only the brick walls 


flanking the steps are preserved, 
■and there is still less remaining on the north. A peculiarity of these flights of steps 
is that they start from a slightly higher level than the floor of the quadrangle, and 
must therefore have been put in later. The mouldings, however, of the wall behind 
them are not carried right through, and it follows that the original plan provided 
for steps in these positions. Perhaps they were at first put in in wood, and subse- 
<iuently changed. 

The grand and imposing character of this monastery is fully borne out by the 
extent of its precincts and of the approaches giving access to it. Its eastern and 
main entrance opened out on to a courtyard measuring 114' from east to west and 
flanked by a smaller court on the south, with another, presumably corresponding to it, 
on the north. This court was paved with heavy flags of sandstone, averaging 
4 X 2' 3 *'x 1" and once covered or intended to be covered with a floor of concrete 
such as covered the pavement to the east of the main shrine^ As far as we know at 
present, no structures were built within this court ; but the whole of it has not yet 
been cleared. The entrance to it on the east must have been a singularly handsome 
feature, having been flanked on the outside with richly carved bastions and provided 
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with a neatly constructed gate-keeper’s lodge within. The bastion on the south has- 
almost completely disappeared, but that on the north is well preserved up to a height 
of 4 feet. A plan and elevation of it is shown in Plate XII and a photograph in Fig. 

I. Like the rest of the monastery, its core is composed of brickbats, but the facing- 

brickwork is most accurately chiselled, and decorated with elegant mouldings and 

designs. The gate-keeper’s lodge on the inside is also built 
with the same finely dressed bricks but is relatively plain. As- 
it was a light, one-storeyed structure, there was no need for 
deep foundations, and only one course of bricks was found 
to have been laid below the ground level. The exterior of the- 
lodge walls was relieved by a row of small niches, 2' "j" above- 
ground and 7" wide, receding deeper into the wall from the 
bottom upwards, as shown in the section (Fig. 2). The upper- 
part of the niches is broken away, and we cannot say how 

they were finished off above. It is possible that they may 

have been window slits, but it is more likely that they were- 
merely of a decorative character, just as we find them oa 
many buildings of the same period. 

The boundary wall on the east of the court, throughi 
which this entrance passes, is 4' 4" in thickness, the same 
as the boundary wall on the south, to which reference will 
be made later. Its core is composed of brickbats, but the face bricks were 
finely chiselled and fitted, as was the case with all the contemporary buildings at 
Sarnath. 

Passing through the gateway described above we come to a more spacious court, 
measuring 290' from east to west, on the eastern side of which is another gate- 
way not quite in a line with, nor with the same orientation as the one above described.. 
The plan of this second gateway was more elaborate and its proportions were much 
more massive than those of the first, but the design of both must have harmonised 
well together. On the outside were the same sort of bastions, which now un- 
fortunately are all but level with the ground ; and on the inside was a gate-keeper’s 
lodge, precisely like the one at . the inner gate. But between the bastions and the. 
lodge, instead of a mere wall, there was a large gatehouse, measuring 61 'x 28' and 
containing several chambers. The foundations of this gatehouse go down to a depth 
of 8' 2", and appear to have been intended to carry a high superstructure.^ In- 
deed, judging from the massiveness of its foundations, this gateway would seem to- 
have been something like a South Indian an analogy which is reflected in. 

the diminishing size of the gateways as one approaches the central building. Un- 
fortunately, there was very little debris covering the remains of the gateway and con- 
sequently few remnants of the superstructure survived. Little as there is, however,, 
it is enough to show that the gateway was constructed in the same way as the 
monastery, ■niz., of chiselled brick and stone combmed, and that the style of the two 

‘ It is possible that the foundations may have belonged to an earlier building, in which case they would' 
afford no evidence as to the height of the superstructure. A further attempt will be mads to settle this point. 

next season. 
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was Identical, the same patterns even being employed in the stone thresholds and 
pilasters. What the elevation of the superstructure was like, or what was the 
precise arrangement of the interior chambers on the ground floor, it will never be 
possible to ascertain. 

Beyond this second gateway, towards the east, it is quite likely that still another 
and larger one has yet to be discovered. Certainly this second gateway does not 
appear to mark the limits of the monastery precincts in that direction. For the cross 
wall on the east side of the second court is well finished on its eastern face ; and more- 
over two parallel wallsj one on each side of the gateway, stretch towards the east, 
indicating, no doubt, the existence of other courts beyond. In this connection it may 
be noticed that the south wall of these two is finely finished with mouldings on its 
southern face, from which it may be conjectured that there is an enclosure on that 
side of the wall and probably another, corresponding to it, on the north side of the 
north wall. 

Further extensions of the precincts have also to be followed up on the west side 
of the monastery building, between it and the western limits of the site. A feature of 
interest in this part of the site is a great drain — a veritable cloaca — which appears 
to have carried off all the water from the monastery. It appears on the plan crossing 
the earlier Monastery II, on the ruins of which it was built. So far, it has been 
exposed for a length of 52 feet. The side walls are of brick, 6' high and about 2' 
•6" thick. The floor and roof are constructed of lengths of sandstone laid side by 
side and averaging 5' 3" Xi' 6" X 8" in size. Internally, the drain measures 6' high 
and 3' 4" wide, being thus sufficiently large for a man to clear. Near it and against 
the wall of the old monastery, are the remains of a mortar pit, in use apparently 
when the drain was constructed. 

Up to the present then we have traced this great monastery over a stretch of 
ground more than 760' from east to west. On the south, it is bounded by one 
long and almost straight wall stretching from the great gateway on the east 
almost to the western limits of the site. The northern boundary wall has not yet 
been traced out, but we may assume that it lies not far from the edge of the jhzl 
This extensive area was occupied in earlier days by several monasteries, which 
towards the eastern end of the site extended a little further south than the late 
monastery, but towards the west seem to have been confined within the same limits. 
Parts of three of these earlier monasteries have been excavated during the past 
season, but before describing them, it will be convenient to give a list o^the more 
important sculptures or other finds made within the precincts of the upper monastery 
or in the level between it and the earlier monasteries, and which the confused nature of 
the debris rnakes it impossible to ascribe to any particular period. As remarked in 
connexion with the finds of the previous season, many of the antiquities unearthed 
in the upper monastery manifestly belong to a much earlier age and no thin a as to 
their date can be deduced from their place of finding. No doubt, many of them 
were taken from earlier buildings to be set up in the new edifice, and the confusion 
thus arising is further increased by the fact that the debris of older structures was 

indiscriminately mixed up when the site was levelled preparatory to building the new 
monastery. ° 
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Selected Antiquities. 

(i) From monastery building and western precinct. 

.S' cS'fiss . 

a 42. Upper part of sculptured slab. Ht. 2' ii". Starting from below, the 
rscenes are as follows : — 

1. Upper part of Bodhi-scene. In centre, Buddha’s head with halo, under 

foliage. To his left, demon with sword ; to his right, defaced demon. 

2. First sermon. The Buddha seated, cross-legged, on throne. Below, are 

six worshippers. Behind, halo ; and, on both sides of this, figures 
standing on lotuses, with halos. That to the Buddha’s 1 . is in varada- 
mudra and holds garment in raised 1. hand ; that to his r. holds garment 
in raised 1 . hand, while his r. rests on stomach. Below, on both sides, 
figures standing on lotuses. To the Buddha’s 1 ., Bodhisattva w'ith top- 
knot and necklace, holding rose in 1. hand, while the right is in varada- 
mudra. The corresponding figure to the Buddha’s r. holds flywhisk in 
r. hand and ring-shaped object towards breast in 1 . Above, celestial 
beings with offerings. 

3. Nirvana scene. The Buddha reclining on r. side, on couch. Below, five 

mourners, the right-hand one (Subhadra) faces the Buddha. To his r., 
the tridanta. At Buddha’s feet, another mourner (Mahaka§yapa) ; at 
Buddha’s head, kneeling worshipper with flag. .Above, 6 beings, the 
five on the r. side with up-lifted r. hands ; the one just above feet, a 
female ; the corresponding figure to the 1., also a woman, who faces the 
other ones. Behind her, foliage. 

4. .Above, small stUpa with niche, in which Buddha seated, cross-legged, on 

lotus in dhyanamudra. 

On the back, creed in characters of the 6th century. 

Buddha images. 

a 3. Buddha seated cross-legged enthrone vn dharmachakramudra. Traces of 
■wheel and worshippers (five?) below. Ht. 2 if". 

€ 13. Bust of Buddha in dharmachahramudra with red paint. Ht. 5J". 
e 8. Architectural fragment, with Buddha (?) seated cross-legged on lotus in 
Mumisparkamudra. On each side of head, stupa. Face gone. Ht. i' 2". 
y 8. Standing Buddha in Ht. 15I". 

a 22. Defaced standing Buddha, hands missing. Ht. 2 io\'' . 
a 17. Buddha head with halo. Ht. 5". 

Bodhisattvas and other deities. 

a I. Bsdliisattva, with anklets, arm rings, and bracelets, seated in Lilasana on 
dotus. Probably Aval 5 kite§vara. KighthdXidim varadamudr a. Ht. 6". 

e 24. Figure with necklace, seated cross-legged on blue lotus in abhayamudra 
Maitreya). Ht. 5^". 
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DscofdtivB and ffitscsllcLnsous sculptures. 

a 8. Head and right arm of image. Right arm, with arm ring and bracelets, 

raised above head, and holding object (perhaps vajra). Ht. 4". 

€ 22. Upper part of image. To the right, celestial being with garland ; in 

centre, figure with necklace seated cros-s*legged in mmdumudm. Length 22". 

a 6. Figure, with arm rings, seated cross-legged in mrada or bhUmisparkmmtdra ; 
seems to come from upper left hand corner of larger image. Ht. 10". 

€11. Bust of small image. Right hand* bent over breast ; left hand missing. 

Ht. 5". 

€ 14. Broken seated figure holding object in left hand. Ht. 4''. 
an. Fragment of larger sculpture; bust, part of head, and right overarm of 
female chauri-bearer. Ht. 

a 4. Dancing female figure; lelt hand pressed against breast with palm turned out- 
wards; right hand hanging against knee. Flower stalk behind, to her right. Ht. 9^". 
e 25. Upper part of female figure with big ear-ring, facing to the right. Ht. 6 -y'.. 
a 48. Lower part of stone with roughly carved image ; figure holding left arm 
on back of horned animal (buffalo ?) while apparently spearing it, (? Mahishasura- 

€ 6. Fragment of sculpture, from top of throne (?) on left side* 
Below, Atlant ; above, fat standing figure, and to his left, small sitting 
figure. Ht. 5J'". 

a 13. Decorative head with high headdress, deep eye and big teeth, 
of same shape as head on mace of big Siva image. Ht. 5f", Cf. Fig. 3. 

Terr a- cottas and pottery, 

a 19. Female head and bust in terra-cotta. To proper left, smaller 
head resting against shoulder of main figure Ht. i-g-". 

\ 9. Small votive peacock in terra-cotta. 

a 18. Votive terracotta pig filled with rattling objects. Ht. 2|". 
a 28. Goblet, partly broken, with decorated bands. Diam. 


mardini) . 



Fig- 3- 



Fig. 4. 

a 16. Round' earthenware pot, with bands of horses, flowers and cowries*. 
Diam. 8J". Fig. 4 a. 
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From ist court on ^st. 

Scenes. 

7) 170. Relief, broken at top and bottom. Parts of two panels. In upper one, to 1., 
Buddha in bhumisparlamudra ; to proper r., attendant figure carrying bow (? Mara) ; 
to proper 1., two female figures (? daughters of Mara) : below, female figure fleeing 
away (?), and on either side of her two figures of worshippers, one of which offers 
oblation. In right of upper panel, Buddha in dharmachakramudra, with deer and 
wheel below. On his r. side, two male figures worshipping ; traces of other worship- 
pers to 1. In lower panel, Siddhartha holding hair in 1. hand and sword in r. On 
each side, an attendant Buddha, and head of third figure on his r. Behind him, female 
holding a bowl. On 1. side of panel, a naga-wi\.\i snake hood above. On r. side 
of lower panel, top of umbrella. Ht. i 6". Plate XIII, b. 

Buddha images. 

rj 19. Seated figure of Buddha in bhumispartamvdra, much defaced. On back, 
Buddhist creed, in characters of loth century A.D. 

17221. Torso, with arms of Buddha in dharmachakramudra. Ht. 45". 

7} 91. Lower part of Buddha, seated cross-legged on throne. Defaced. Ht. 8", 

Bodhisattvas and other deities. 

7) 142. Figure of Aval5kit5§vara in relief. Legs from knees downwards wanting. 
Ht. 61". 

7) 168. Head of Bodhisattva (?) highly ornamented. Ht. 8". 

1/27. Celestial being in cloud be<^ring garland and flying to 1. Gupta work. Ht. 8". 

7] 210. Female figure standing ,• halo behind head ; 1. hand holds vase. Second 
figure, defaced, to proper r. Later Gupta style. Ht. 2' 2". 

Decorative and miscellaneous sculptures. 

7) 190. Relief. Figure of warrior riding to 1. on lion ; wears conical peaked cap ; 
In r. hand, club (?) ; in left, bowl (?). Ht. 4^". Fig. 5. 

7j 192. Head with halo behind, and kzrftimukha above ; ear-rings and ornamental 
headdress. Ht. g". 

7) 24. Female bust with necklaces. Ht. 

7) 18. Female figure seated cross-legged. To r., miniature 
figure of elephant. 

7] 207. Figure in relief, seated in niche, with column on proper 
right. L. half of figure missing. Ht. 7". 

Tj 68. Pedestal of black Gaya stone. One foot of main figure 
above and two feet of attendant, on proper left. Below, on 
pedestal, two worshippers. Ht. 5". 

7) 22. Male head with beard and ear-rings. Defaced. Ht. 5-J". 

7} 196. Standing figure of chauri -bearer. Ht. 7". 

Tj 32. Elephant with mahout and second rider on back. 
Harness, but no howdah. Ht. 7". 
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y] 205 and 207. Architectural fragments. To !., figure seated cross-legged on 
lotus and wearing armlets. In middle, standing female figure. On r., male figure 
seated cross-legged and holding axe in right hand. Above, dentil cornice with frieze 
of kirttimukha heads and birds surmounting it. Length i' 6". 

t) 137. Architectural fragment with standing figure in high relief. To proper 1 ., 
flying celestial being. Late mediaeval style- Ht. gY • 

r) 211, Architectural fragment, decorated with dancing figure, musicians and 
lions (?) rampant. Late mediaeval style. Ht. 1' 3I". 

7] 143. Terminal of pediment (?) with makara head gargoyle and traces of animal 
figure above. Cf. a similar terminal discovered last year. A. S. R., 1006-07, 
Plate XXVI, 2. 

7) 36. Fragment of pilaster. Siva under canopy, with Nandi, wearing necklace 
of skulls. Ht. 4' 2^. Plate XI 1 1 ,/. 

7) 159. Fragment of door jamb, ornamented with two female figures and motifs 
borrowed from jeweller}'. 

7) 103. Door jamb, ornamented with male figure seated in carved pediment. 
Ht. 3^ 

7) 153. Broken door jamb. Lotus scroll ornament in middle with birds seated on 

flowers. On either side, Atlantes between 
projecting mouldings. Ht, i' 6"« 

7 } 6 i. Fragment of door jamb with 
palmette design. Gupta style. Length gY- 

Terra-cottas. 

•)? 51. Clay seal, broken. Buddhist creed 
in characters of 5th-6th centuries. 

17 38. Atlant, supporting bracket. Arms 
above head. Legs bent upwards behind 
body. Ht. 7I". Fig. 6. 

7] 145. Terra-cotta brick with lion head at 
end. Gupta style. Dimensions 9i"x 2-|-"x e-l" 
0 5. Heavy necklace of 18 clay beads, 
barrel-shaped, ej" long. 

Inscription. 

7] 149. Fragmentary inscription of loth century. See List of Inscriptions, XVII. 

Metallic objects. 

7) 146. Three silver rings complete and 2 broken. Diam., about 2". Plain. 

7] 76. Two iron cutting utensils, one long, the other gf" long. 

V 5 °) 73 ^od III. Iron head of adze 8^" long, 2 sickles and one cutter 5I" long. 
7) 51a. Nails various. 

7) 185. Brass finger ring Y in diam. Ribbed on the outside. 

7) 223. Brass ring diam. Chevron pattern on outside with knob for bezel. 

17 186. Brass bangle, sJ" diam., plain. 

V 45 > Beads as in other courts. 



Fig. 6 . 
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Coins. 

21. I. Copper coin of Shah Jahan. 

Mint — Bairat. 

Obv 

Rev. 

Cf. Wright, Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. Ill, 
No. 1 108 and PI. XL 

2. Copper coin of Aurangzeb. 

Mint — Delhi (Shahj a hanabsd) . 

Obv 

Rev. Si" 

Cf. Wright, op. cit., p. 193. 

The date, which was recorded in terms of the Hijra era on obv. and of the 
regnal year on the reverse, is lost. 

3. Another copper coin of Aurangzeb, struck at the same mint. The legends 
are also identical but the coin belongs to a different issue. 

4. Twelve copper coins of the same type, of the reign of Aurangzeb. 

Mint — Narnol. 

Obv. SLu/ 

Rev. 

Cf. Wright. 0/. cit.. No. 1648 and Plate XTV. 

5. Two copper coins of the same type, probably of Aurangzeb. 

Mint — Bairat. 

Obv. V;-® 

Rev [ SLu j 

6. Two Muhammadan copper coins, the obv. on one of which appears to read — 
obj 

There were, besides these, a few other coins w'hich cannot be identified. 

From and Court on east. 

Scenes. 

rj I. Relief partly defaced and upper part missing. Buddha descending from 
the Trayastriih^a Heaven. Head and 1 . hand missing. To proper 1 ., attendant 
( ? Indra) holding umbrella over Buddha’s head ; to r,, a second attendant (? Brahma)., 
Below, flight of five steps, on r. and 1 . of w'hich two worshippers in kneeling attitude. 
Late Gupta style. Ht. 1^3'^. Plate XIII, 

7] 2. Fragment of relief, containing parts of 2 panels. In upper panel, throne 
supported by lion on 1 . side. Below throne, two worshippers and deer couchant in 
front. To 1 . of throne, lotus supporting figure, of which feet only remain. In lower 
panel, temptation scene (?). To 1 . chauri or torch (?) bearer. Above, three demon 
figures and head of one below. Early, Gupta style. Ht. i' 8". Plate XIII, c. 

Buddha images. 

I 6 . Relief. Buddha in bhumisparbamudra on lotus throne with halo ; on each- 

I 
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side of Buddha, a figure with halo ; on each-side of throne, attendants. Above, m.aha- 
parinirvana scene : Buddha reclining on r. side,. .On back, Buddhist creed in charac - 
ters of loth— nth centuries. Ht. 

t 50. Lower half of statue. Buddha in hhumispar'samudra seated on lotus. Ht. 9^- . 

t 7. Buddha in attitude of meditation on lotus. Head missing. Ht. 5 J". 

146. Head of, Buddha with short curls. Ht. 6". 

Bodhisattvas and other deities. 

144. Head of Avalokite§vara, with Amitabha Buddha in headdress. Ht. 5^'. 

1710. Fragment of three-headed figure (? Marichl) of green stone. Two heads 
are female, the third that of a boar. Highly ornamented. Ht. 6'|". 

I 145. Colossal image of Siva in relief, measuring 12' i-|" high X3' ii''' broad and 
i' 10" thick. The god is represented spearing his adversary, Tripura (?) on his 
tfideiit, which he holds with one 1 . and one r. hand. A second r. hand holds a sword ; 
a third holds two arrows and a fourth his ddmaru, while the fifth grasps an uncertain 
object which is broken at the upper end. , The second 1 . hand holds the mace, adorned 
with a skull the , third grasps a shield, the handle of which is visible ; 

the fourth supports the bowl for catchiftg the blood of Siva’s enemy ; and the fifth 
holds a bow of double flexure {pindka). 

The demon Tripura grasps a sword in his r. hand ; his 1 . forearm is broken. 
Beneath Siva’s 1 . foot is another figure fighting upwards, with sword in r. hand and 
shield in 1. and by the side of the last mentioned, a buffalo (?) head looking upwards. 

The carving of this colossal sculpture was never finished and the ornaments 
which the god wears on his body and upper part of legs are incomplete. 

The image was found in the ddbris above monastery IV, which will be described 
below., at a ht. of about 8'. above the floor level. Near it were two other lart^e 
stone's, one a' rough block, 9' 5" long, the other seemingly intended to be used 
as a pedestal, for the statue. 

I 138; Siva (?) dancing the tandava;; 'Wears long necklace of skulls. Ht. i' 10 V'. 

I 104. Figure of Siva and Parvati (?1. Siva 3-faced, with trident in r. hand and 
vase in 1 . Ht. i' 1 1^". 

, ■ Decorative. and miscellaneous sculptures. 

149. Standing figure of attendant from proper r. of image. Half of face, feet 
and 1. hand missing. Thumb of r. hand, which is raised to shoulder, bears a ring, 
i' I. 'Torso of male figure, ornamented. Ht. 3!". 

I 4> Female figure, with lavishly ornamented head. The legs from knees, r. arm 
and 1 . forearm are missing. Much defaced. Ht. 8f". 

: I 16; Figure of female worshipper offering oblation in front of throne. Ht. 4.". 

t ^05. .Hand holding lotus. Very fine work. Lengths". 

.1. 29. Fragment of statue, similar to 4 137; but no* trace of ornament on leg- 
uncertain figures below throne. Ht. 7". ■ ’ 

t II. Fragment of miniature pilaster, with elephant emerging from r. side. The 
pilaster is divided by a horizontal- band into two panels, in each of which is an uncer- 
tain figfire.^ -Ht; 7". ■ 
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I 3. Lintel of doorway. Decorated with floral bands, etc. In centre, Tara 
holding lotus ini. hand. Length 4' -4". ' - Fig. 7. - ■ 



Fig. 7. 


L 108. Fragment of coltimn decorated with foliated design in typical Gupta 
style. Ht. i' 5|-”. 

y) 4. Stone offertory dish with 4 projecting handles round rim and lotus in relief 
inside. Diam. 4f". C/. Proceedings of Soc. of Antiquaries of London, Vol. XXII, 

I, pp. 89 sqq. ' , 

Terra-cottas. 

t 96. Round clay seal, i|" diam. Inscribed with 18 lines of writing from Bud- 
dhist texts, in very small letters of the 8th or 9th century. The 3rd and 4th lines 
read :■ — Tathagataya Bkagavate 8 ahya-Sjimhayct\namah TathagatS,y=ArhatS samyak- 
Sambuddhaya. The last four lines contain the Buddhist creed. The rest of the 
inscription has not been deciphered. 

t 144. Clay seal, diam., impressed with Buddhist creed in characters of 7th 
century. 

i 142. Clay seals, early Nagari, 9th century (?) diam., writing reversed ka- 
sha-na (?) 

I 7. Carved bricks and plaques decorated with lotus and chequer patterns, all 
of good Gupta style. 

1134. Terra-cotta pedestal, with octagonal section in middle. Decorated 
roughly in imitation of hanging garlands. Ht. 5I". 

t 54. Terra-cotta fragment of Buddha. Only head and shoulders remain. 
Traces of white paint on clay. Good Gupta style. Ht. 4!". 

(, 63. M iniature female figure in relief . R. hand raised above shoulder, holding 
uncertain object. L. hand hangs down. Ht. 3-|-", 

188 and 1 12. Two toy horses of terra-cotta. 

Trench to south of and Court. 

X 45. Fragment of frieze with two bands of figures above, and one of flowing 
foliated design belovv. Ht. Plate XIII, h. 

. .. t i'a.i Corner of column. ..Supporting Atlant, with, foliated design above. Gupta 
styls. Ht. ■ P-late XIII, d. . 

■ 12 
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East of 2nd gateway of Monastery I. 

7j 55. Halo, with celestial figure bearing garland in cloud, to 1 . Floral border of 
late Gupta style. Broken. Ht. 

7] 74. Halo, with leaves on branch above. Floral border. Ht. 10". 

Tj 180. Lintel of doorway. In centre, Buddha in hhUmisfarhamudra. Much 
•defaced. Length 2" ii*". 

ri 67. Fragment of frieze of Gupta date. Male figure in chaitya window, flying 
across to right, with hair arranged in wiglike curls, necklaces and bracelets ; 1. hand 
holds flower stalk. Ht. 8f'L 

7) 88. Stone rolling-pin, furnished with a ball handle at each end. Length 1 3 J". 

We may now proceed to describe the three earlier monasteries referred to above. 
One of these, distinguished by the Roman numeral II, is situated on the west side 
of the late monastery building, its outer wall forming the western limit of the monas- 
tery area. The second (HI) is immediately in front of the eastern entrance of the 
later monastery building and lies partly beneath its first court on the east and partly 
beneath its second court. The third (IV) extends beneath the second court and under 
•its boundary wall in a southern direction. The first and second of these monasteries 
were struck by us during the digging of 1905-07, and are referred to at pages 76 and 
85 sqq. of the Report for that year. All three, as will be seen from the following 
descriptions, present the same general features and conform, so far as can be judged 
at present, to the usual type with which we are familiar from examples at Kasia and 
other places, though certain details in them are new to us. 

Monastery II. 

The part of this monastery so far excavated comprises a row of 9 chambers on 
the west side starting from the south-west corner, part of two chambers at the south- 
east corner, most of the low verandah wall on the south side and about one-third of 
it on the west. There is thus enough to reconstruct roughly the plan of the building. 

The inner court measures about 90' lo'’' from side to side, and will no doubt be 
•found to be approximately square ; the low wall around this, carrying the columns of 
the verandah, is 3' 3" thick, and the verandah itself 9 8" broad, behind which are the 
cells and common rooms of the monks. The front wall of the latter is about 4' 10*' 
thick, the parti-walls about 3' 8", and the back wall on the western side 10' Assum- 
ing that the back wall on the eastern side has the same dimensions, this will give us 
-an over all measurement, from west to east, of 165' 2''; but it is likely that the back 
wall on the west was thicker than that on the east, as it needed to be especially mas- 
sive at the outer limit of the site. However this may be, the dimensions of the 
monastery shown on the plan cannot be more than a foot or so out. 

So far as it has yet been excavated, this monastery is by no means in so good a 
state of preservation as the other two j indeed, it is nowhere standing to a height of 
mere than three or four feet above the foundations, and in parts there are complete 
^aps in the structure. A view of the south-west corner is shown in Plate XIV a. 
The wall at this point, as stated above, is just over 10' thick, and is composed' of 
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bricks of slightly varying sizes, the average being about i^" ><.2%". On the 
outside, it is furnished with footings, rising from the ground level, and part of the 
foundations beneath belong to an older structure, which will be referred to later. The 
face of all exposed brickwork both outside and inside the building was chiselled, 

• except in the interior of the cells. Of the chambers along the inside of this wall, the 
5th from the south end is larger than the other ones, and appears to be the centre 
room on this side. On the lower verandah wall in front of these chambers near its 
southern end are two square slabs of stone, evidently meant as a foundation for the 
verandah pillars, which we may assume to have been of stone similar to those zn situ 
in the other contemporary monasteries- In the intercolumniations was a low wall, 

1 ' 8" broad, which divided off the courtyard from the verandah and at the same time 
helped to secure the stability of the columns. 

Beneath this verandah wall on the west and south sides, and beneath the surround- 
ing cells, are the remains of a more ancient structure, which appears to have had a 
slightly different orientation. This earlier structure can be observed most clearly in 
the trench alongside the south verandah wall, where a brick pavement belonging to 
the earlier building has been partly laid bare. This pavement is ju-st over 6 feet below 
the level of monastery II, and above it the wall of the earlier structure is standing, 
in parts, to a height of 3-|', and has been used as a foundation of the later wall above 
it. How far the foundations of the earlier building go down below the pavement, and 
whether there are still other buildings beneath, has not yet been ascertained. The 
pavement itself is 17' 9" below the surface of the ground, and excavation at this depth 
is, of necessity, very slow and laborious. Nor would it be advisable to carry the dig- 
ging lower, until a considerable area at least of the early building has been laid bare. 

At present, the trench sunk to the level of the pavement is a very 
narrow one and only a strip of pavement a few feet wide has been 
exposed. From this it may be gathered that the antiquities recover- 
ed from this early stratum are very few and not such as to afford 
any conclusive evidence as to the date of the building. Indeed, 
there is only one small object sufficiently characteristic to be of help 
tousj but small as it is, it has a very exceptional interest. This is 
the terra-cotta head shown in Fig. 8. It was found on the brick 
pavement, not far from the middle of the south verandah wall. It is 
of a fine light clay, hollow within, and without slip, though with 
traces of a white pigment here and there. The modelling is rough^ 
but thoroughly artistic, and the western classical influence in the treatment of the 
features is very strikingly apparent. Indeed, there is nothing whatever Indian about it. 
On the head is a peaked coiucal hat or helmet, with apparently a cap of some sort 
worn beneath it, from which side lappets descend, covering the ears and almost 
meeting under the chin. For the origin of this headdress we must look towards 
Persia ^ and it may well be that the terra-cotta itself or the artist who executed it, 
came from that country. Be this, however, as it may, we may feel fairly secure in 
-assigning this terra-cotta head to a date hardly later and possibly somewhat earlier 

^f. O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the pp. 47—54. where various authorities regarding Persian dress 
,..are quoted. 
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thiin the .ist century B.C. Its markedly Perso- Hellenic character, taken in conjiino 
tion with its place of finding-, so far to the east of India, gives it an especial value, 
and it is greatly to be; hoped that' more antiquities of a like character will come to light 

as the excavation of this early monastery proceeds. 

As to the dale of the Monastery IL, there is not yet enough evidence to speak 
with certainty, but the style and details of its construction leave us no room to doubt 
that it belongs approximately to the same age as the better preserved Monasteries III 
and IV described below, which we assign with some hesitation, be it said, to the 
Gupta period. This impression is borne out generally by the finds made within it, 
though it must be admitted that their evidence, if taken apart from other considm'- 
ations, is not of a kind to be regarded as convincing. 

The antiquities found in this building include the following : — 

8 I. Head of statue with characteristic Gupta headdress and traces of red paint. 


Ht. 

8 21. Upper part of small stone Image. Ht. 2". 

8 22 and 23. Terra-cotta votive images representing — 

(a) small Gane§a. Ht, 2}". 

( 5 ) bust of female. Ht. 2J". 

8 2ai Seal, inscribed with Buddhist creed in characters of 6th or 7th century. 

8 2, A playing die of bone, 2-J" long, marked in dots with the figures from i to 4 
on the four long sides. 

Monastery III. 


As surmised last year, this building has turned out to be a monastery, planned so 
far as can be seen at present on the same lines as Monastery II. Three chambers on 
the west side and four on the south, with a part of the verandah and courtyard, have 
been excavated. The walls are still standing to a height in places of over 10'. The 
outer wall is 5' 6" thick on the west side, and just over 6' on the south ; the inner 
walls run to an inch or two over 3'. The verandah in front of the cells is about n' o" 
broad. Its roof was carried on stone pillars at the outer edge and stone pilasters, 
corresponding to them, against the face of the cells. A view showing some of these 
pillars m appears in Plate XV. They are 1' 3" square, approximately, at the base 
and rise to a height of 6' S" above the floor of the verandah. The square base of the 
columns changes above to the octagon, then becomes 16 sided and reverts again 
below the cap to the square. The capitals appear to have been of the u.sual Hindu 
bracket type ; several specimens of them were found in the debris, but none in posi- 
tion. The columns were built into a low w’all which crossed the intercolumniations, 
and which from the indications given by the rough dressing at their bases, appears to 
have been about i foot high. 

The courtyard as well as the verandah floor and the floors of the chambers 
around are all payed with brick, laid flat. 

From the corner of the courtyard a covered drain runs under the floor of the 
verandah and of the open passage in the south-west corner of the monastery, to carry 
oft the water from the open courtyard. This drain measures 10^' deep wide, and 
, is covered with slabs, of stone. At its mouth, a perforated stone is set up in a vertical 
position to act as a trap and prevent the drain becoming choked. 
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Of actual- < 5 e}Is for the rnoiiks, "four oidy havO ' as yet -been opened up, nartiety, 
one on the West- side, one in- fthe-fcorner, and two on: the south side. Access to the 
corner cell is -^iven by an open passage, which measures 8' 5" across and. is somewhat 
narrower than the cells themselves. In the north wall of this passage is a nea.t;i.litt}e 
niche'(i 3"x 1 4^"), used perhaps for a lamp'^ or small image. .The doorways of the 
. _ , cells measure approximately 4' 2" across and 6'- 7": 

‘ high. The door jambs and lintels may have been 
of wood. The doorway appearing to the right of 
the photograph in Plate XV, <2 opens into the cell 
No. 3 on the' south side. When it was excavated, 
the courses of carved and [plain brickwork above 
the lintel were still in position, but had sagged 
Somewhat in. the middle when the lintel below 
them rotted away. Course by course, th.erefore, 
the bricks were carefully removed and replaced* 
again over a new lintel. Cf. Fig. 9. The interior 
walls of the cells are all left rough, while in all 
other parts of the monastery the face of the 
brickwork is carefully chiselled. Possibly, the 
cel! walls were originally plastered over, but no 
traces of plaster have been found. To tho east of 
the third chamber on the south side is what appears 
to have been an entrance to the monastery. There is no inner wall here on the ■ side 
towards the courtyard, but its place is taken by a row of stone columns (Plate XV, 3 ), 
similar but more ornamental than those around the verandah. Details of their decora- 
tion are'shown in Plate XVI. They measure i' 3'' square atthe base and stand 7^1''' 
high, above the level of the pavement. Up to the present, two columns and the 
pilaster against the west wall have been found standing in situ. It is probable that 
there only remains another pilaster to be found on the east side ; in other words, that 
the front of the hall is “ distyle In antis,” but this is nothing more than a surmise. 
The excavation of the hall towmrds the east could not be proceeded with, as it is 
covered in part by the gateway of the first court of the upper monastery above. , 
which would Have to be removed if -the whole area is to be cleared. In the debris of 
the hall were found a stone capital and broken architrave, of which drawings are 
given on Plate XVI. Neither of them is large enough to fit the columns on the 
ground floor’, and the conjecture may be hazarded that they belonged to the super- 
structure, which in parts at any rale may well have been of stone. 

At the back of cell No. 3 on the south side is a chamber w'hich projects out 
16' from the outer, dace of the monastery. ' The interior depth of this chamber, so 
far as it has yet been excavated, is 1 7', and the walls are standing to a height 
of 5' 9" above the pavement on the south side of the monastery referred to below', 
oh the north and west sides, within the chamber, the lower part of the walls 
pro^ebt somewhat, but the projectiohs are not at the same level. It seems likely, 

' ^ Thpre were no traces, however, of soot iri the niche or on the face of the wall. 

; ; See the photograph; Plate XVi where'thel^friall'xap is shown on pne of the <;plumhs situ. ' ^ 


Fig. 9. 
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that the substructure here belongs to an earlier building, but it may prove of 
course to be nothing more than a deep foundation. Ihere is no trace of a door 
or other aperture in any of the walls, and the purpose of the chamber !■> not 
apparent. It may have been used as a storage chamber of some sort or it inav luiv • 
been nothing more than the foundation of a superstructure entered from tlie iirst 
floor of the monastery. The latter view is the one whicli at present we arc mote 
inclined to take. It is noticeable that the footings of the southern wall nf the mon- 
astery are returned along the west wall of this chamber. These footings do not, likt; 
the original footings at a much lower level on the west side of the monastery, form 
an integral part of the wall, and have no doubt been added on to it at a lat(‘r date, 
when the ground around the monastery had risen considerably, and wiien tl c brick 
pavement on this side was laid. This pavement, which is 2' g" above the interior 
of the monastery, has been followed up for about 44 feet towards the south, and ^u' 
east and west. It is constructed solidly of 5 or 6 courses as far as the line indicated 
on the plan, at a distance of 19' 5" from the south wall of the monastery and p.iralud 
to it, but from that point southward it is composed of a single course of bricks 
only, which now present an uneven surface. 

The only antiquities which were found on the floor of this monastery, and \vhi< h 
can be regarded with certainty as belonging to it, are the following : — 

rj 154. Iron ring, diameter 3^". 

7 ] 136. Six iron nails, some round headed, running up to 1 1" in length. 

17215. Brass pear-shaped bell with ring attachment above, slit in base, and 
stone (?) ball inside ; 2" long. 

17 204. Bone die with numbers marked by dot in circle from i to 4 on the 4 long 
sides. Length 2^". 

17 130 & 144. Three pierced stone screens. One of these, measuring I'lo^x 
is shown in Plate XIV, b and a second in Plate XIV, c. All three appear to 
have been used as window screens. The second is of more than usual interest in con- 
nection with the dating of two famous buildings in Kashmir, namely, the Tomb of Zainu- 
l-'Abidin’s mother and the temple of Jyeshthe§vara on the Takhi-i-Sulaimat). 
Mr. Fergusson, it may be remembered, arguing from the form of the arched niches in 
the enclosure walls of these buildings, assigned them both to the Muhammadan 
period, though, had he visited the monuments in person, he must at once have seen 
that all other evidence which they furnish, is directly opposed to such a date. 
Now the form of the outer line of the arch shown in Plate XIV is practic?dly identical 
with that of the arches decorating the wall around the tomb of Zainu-1- 'Abidin’s 
mother, of which those in the Takht-i-SuIaiman temple are but a slight variation, 
and it follows from this that Fergusson’s argument must now fall to the ground. 
The third screen has two arches side by side similar in outline to the one illustrated. 

Monastery IV. 

Only the north-east corner of the courtyard and verandah and two chambers 
on the east side of this monastery have as yet been cleared. Just as in the 
Monastery II, described above, the ferandah is carried on stone pillars set in a 
low wall. The wall stands 2’ 2" above the pavement of the court, and is sY" 
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broad. The full length of the columns averages about 8', of which 5' 6" stood out 
above the wall. They are of the same general design as the verandah columns in 
monastery III, though some varieties are introduced in the details. The width 
of the verandah is from 7'6" to 7'ro". The front wall of the cells is 26^" wide, 
the party walls 2'^", and the back wall of the monastery 6' i". The bricks used in 
the construction of the walls are ot the same kind as those used in monastery III. 
The level of the courtyard is about 6" below the base of the long southern boundary 
wall of the upper monastery, and about 14' 6" below the level of the ground. The 
court is paved with bricks laid flat, as in monastery III, and sloping slightly towards 
the north-east corner, near which is a drain similar to that discovered at the south- 
west corner of monastery II. 

The colossal statue of Siva and Its pedestal found lying a little above the top of 
the walls of the eastern cells have been described above at page 52. They plainly 
belong to a much later date, and could not have been put where they were found 
until the monastery we are describing was in ruins and covered over with debris. 
The only objects found on the floor of the monastery and belonging, approximately, 
to the period when it was destroyed are various iron implements, : — 

t no. A vegetable cutter, similar to those said to be used in the Benares district 
In the present day. The footpiece is 6" long and 2" broad ; the blade 9" long and 
from ij'' to \^" broad. The foot of the operator was placed on the flat footpiece, and 
the vegetable held in both hands and cut on the blade between them. 

I 65. Another somewhat similar implement, which at first sight looks rather like 
a broken sword handle and blade. It has 4 bent legs on the under side. Ht. 4". 

t 139. A sickle. Length 10". 

4 123. Knife-blade, with broken spike at the end for handle. The back of the 
knife is blunt and flat. Length 10". 

4 1 19. Two spear heads of Iron. 5" and 6" long. 

17 73. Cutter, of chisel shape, with cutting end slightly curved, 3" long. 

Fragments of iron ring. 

Ten nails of various sizes. 

77 186. Brass ring, diam. 2|-'L Convex on outside, concave inside. 

17 loi. Small chain of brass, single plain links. About i' 7" long. 

Qroup of stupas on the north side of the Dhamekh Tower. 

We may turn now from the monastery area on the northern side of the site, to 
describe what has been done among the shrines and stupas to the south of it ; and, 
first, let us start with an interesting group of remains that has been brought to light 
this year on the north side of the Dhamekh Tower. All the ground around this 
monument had been excavated many years before by Major Kittoe, and the many 
stupas unearthed by him had long since been destroyed. It was generally supposed, 
therefore, that nothing more remained to be discovered ; but a trench carried north- 
ward from the Tower soon disclosed the fact that Major Kittoe’s excavations had in 
reality only touched the uppermost stratum, and that the monuments below this 
stratum still remained undisturbed. Those which have now been brought to light, 
consist of stupas, chapels, walls and concrete floors. Among them three distinct 

K 
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strata and some intermediate ones can be differentiated. The earliest of these goes 
back to the Gupta epoch, the second to the eighth or ninth century A.D., and the 
uppermost to the eleventh or twelfth century A.D. It was to the last mentioned 
period, no doubt, that the structures found by Major Kittoe belonged, as they appear 
to have been unearthed on the level of the wide concrete floor which has been traced 
here and there for a distance of some 8o feet northwards from the Dhamekh Tower ; 
and at a depth of some 6 feet below its present base. On this level also was found the 
long and beautifully cut inscription (numbered XXIII in the list below) referable to 
the 1 2th century A.D. No doubt, other and still earlier remains exist lowf^r dowti, 
but these have yet to be excavated. Of the structural character of thc.sc monument.s 
there is little to be observed, as they are almost entirely of brick and plaster and 
analogous in character to what had already been found in other parts of the site. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the substructure of the building numbered 74 in the 
plan, which is the plinth of a stupa belonging to the Gupta epoch, but concealed 
almost entirely beneath a building of the second stratum. The elevation of the 
plinth is shown in Fig. 10. Its complete height was about 3' 4^', and the small 
pilasters projected 2^' from the face of the wall. The bricks of which it is compos»‘d 
measure and, though covered with plaster, were well laid and finely 

chiselled. Between the stupas ji and 72 were brought to light the three finely 
preserved reliefs illustrated in Plate XVII, a, h and c. They belong to the second 
stratum of buildings ^8th or 9th century A.D.) and appear to have formed a group 
together. That they are all three of the same date, and probably the work of same 
artist, their style leaves no room for doubt. 



Inchebt 
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Fig. 10. 




Among other antiquities found in this area may be noticed the following selected 

Ofl 0 S ■ 

Buddha images, 

Ht shoulder, holding garment. 

7} 118, Head of Buddha, slightly defaced, 14" high. 

Bodhisattva. 
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Decorative and miscellaneous sculptures, 

7) 123. Stone relief. Four-armed female figure, seated in oriental style, with 
feet crossed, and two hands in front of knees; a third hand on 1. holds vase. 
Beneath feet, a jar from which two snakes are issuing. On proper 1., row of four 
snake heads, one above the other, with figure of Ganei§a at top. Similar snake heads 
on proper r., but upper part broken. Ht. 11", See Plate XIX, c. 

7) 16. Female figure, feet missing. On proper r., stalk of lotus (?) ; behind legs, 
miniature figure of worshipper. Star pattern on garment. Ht. 

7} 107. Female figure, with blue lotus to proper 1., necklace, ear-rings and lofty 
headdress. Ht. 9". 

7) 97. Lower part of female figure. Feet missing. To proper 1., torso of 
female attendant. Ht. 6|". 

7) 128. Female (?j head, with lavishly decorated headdress. l7rna mark on 
forehead. Ht. 8f''. 

7) 162. Female head with ear-rings. Ht. 4''. 

7) 164. Standing figure of chauri-hea.rer ; 1. hand against 1. hip, holding small 
vessel. Feet missing. Ht. 8J-" 

7} 122. Head, with cap.' The long nose, high cheek bones, full lips and small 
chin proclaim it of the Gupta period. Of coarse concrete covered with plaster. 
Ht. 6". See Plate XIX, b. 

7) 150. Miniature dancing figure, in relief. Defaced. Ht. 

7) 178. Miniature linga zxAydni. Ht. 3'*'. 

7\ 100. Pedestal of statue, with spout at corner and defaced inscription. Ht. 5J", 

7) 160. Elephant’s head, finely carved. Gupta period, length 51", 

7) 139. Tiger’s head. Good Gupta style. Length 4^'. 

7) 4. Stone oblation dish, finely finished, with solid handles on each side. 
Diam. 20". 

7} 140. Architectural fragment. Row of lotuses with leaves between. Ht. 4^''. 

Terr a~ cottas, 

7] 163. Buddha, seated. Much defaced. Ht. 9J/' 

A shallow trial trench was also sunk at a little distance to the east of the buildings 
described above, where the structure numbered 80 is shown in the plan. Here a 
beautiful little miniature of Avalokite§vara was found. It measures only 3 J inches in 
height and in point of delicacy and finish would do credit to a Chinese artist. At 
first sight it looks as if it were made of ivory slightly toned by age ; but a closer 
inspection shows the material to be a composition mainly of clay. The figure, 
however, is not stamped from a mould but is carved out by hand, apparently, when 
the composition had hardened. Much of the work is undercut, and the right arm is 
completely detached from the background. The fragment of a miniature of similar 
style and made of the same material was found by Mr. Oertel at Sarnath in 1905 ; 
and is illustrated on p. 84 of my Report for that year ; but in that case the work- 
manship is scarcely so fine. On grounds of style, both figures may be assigned with 

K 2 
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confidence to the nth or i2th century A. D. 
this little trench, may be noticed the following : 


Among other antiquities inn*ailhetl in 


Buddha image, 

K 4. Fragment of seated Buddha in blue Gaya stone. Ht. 3‘1 • 

Decorative and miscellaneous sculptures^ 

K 5. Fragment of large statue, showing small Buddha seated in bhumtspar-' 
^amudra, Ht. 6'\ 

K 18. Fragment of statue in best Gupta st5de. To 1 ., trace of fretUfd lialo, 
with celestial being bearing garland at the sides. Ht. y-J". 

K 6. Female figure, moving to 1 . Carries mace, adorned with skull, over 1 . 
shoulder. Hair falls down back. Lower part below waist missing. De‘tae<^tl. 
Ht. 

K 2. Votive plaque. Standing male figure, with hands at side, holding utu'intain 
objects. Ht. 4|L 

K I. Chaiiya window with lion’s head within. Gupta period. Ht, i i V'. 


The so-called Hospital, 

The extent to which the excavation of the so-called “ Hospital” has been pushed 
this year will appear from the plan on Plate XVIII, a. The remains here are of two 
distinct buildings, one erected on the ruins of the other. Of these, the earlier, which is 
represented on the plan in blue, is apparently to be referred to the early Gupta ptjriod ; 
the later, represented in red, belongs to the 8th or 9th century A.D. The floor hivel 
of the earlier building is approximately 4' 9'' below that of the later one, and its 
foundations go down another two or three feet lower. The bricks, of which it is 
built, measure from 15" to to iof"X2i" to 2|L The east, west and 

north walls are merely low ’parapets, covered originally with plaster, on which a row 
of columns stood. Five stone bases of these columns — one on the west wall and 
four on the east — still remain in position ; and others were found lying in the ddbris 
below* The southern wall completing the quadrangle of this earlier structure appears 
to have coincided with the position of the later wall on the south side. The purpose 
of the two inner walls forming a square at the north-west corner of the quadrangle, 
is not apparent. Their presence suggests that the building was not the ordinary type 
of monastery. 

Outside the westwall of thi senclosure is a long narrow pit marked / in the 
plan. It is perhaps somewhat later than the quadrangle described above, but it 
certainly antedates the later building at a higher level. It appears to have been 
nothing more than a pit for preparing chuna. 

The later building (coloured red in the plan) is built of smooth chiselled bricks, 
averaging in thickness, but varying in their other dimensions. In its centre, 
apparently, was a quadrangle, similar to those in the monasteries on the north side 
of the site, and approximately, it may be assumed, of the same size as the quadrangle 
of the earlier building just described, although its eastern limit has not yet been 
ascertained. The parapet wall on the south side of this quadrangle is well preserved. 
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It measures i' 2^' m height by 3' 2*" in width, and is built of a rough rubble brick 
with a coating of lime plaster, if" thick. Disposed at equal intervals along it were 
stone columns, about i' 4" square at the base, the broken bases of four of which are 
still in situ. The row of columns no doubt extended round the four sides of th 
quadrangle and served to support the roof of the verandah. 

On the south side of the quadrangle and at the back of the verandah is a row of 
chambers similar in all respects to those in the monasteries previously described. At 
the eastern end of the wall in front of them, one pilaster remains in. situ corresponding 
to the pillar on the other side of the verandah, and manifestly intended to receive the 
architrave spanning the verandah ; the other stone pilasters have all disappeared . 
The thresholds and door jambs of the chambers were of stone, and in the second 
chamber from the east, the threshold consists of a carved stone of excellent Gupta 
design taken no doubt from some earlier building. In the next chamber is a Hindu 
firepit^ of some later date and oriented at a different angle to the walls of the 
chamber. The pit, which is built of brick and plaster, is 3' 3" square and 1' 7" deep. 
A smaller stone receptacle seems to have bee n added afterwards in front of it. 

At the point A" is a pedestal of brick covered with plaster. It appears to have 
been the base of a statue set up, perhaps, when the building we are describing 
had fallen to ruin, and subsequently used as a convenient place for mixing mortar, 
a mass of which still adheres to it. Beneath the pedestal are the remains of a floor of 
concrete laid on stone, belonging no doubt to the original building. 

The chambers on the west side of the quadrangle have almost entirely 
disappeared, but their plan is more or less apparent from the foundations as well as 
from the indications given by the remains of concrete floors. The chamber in the 
centre of this side is a hall, giving access to the building, and approached 
from the west through another chamber, w'hich probably served as an entrance 
portico. One of the door jambs on the east side of the central chamber is a lintel 
of late Gupta style, the carved side of w'hich was built into the wall. The chamber 
on the south side of the central one has a pavement of brick divided into four quarters 
by two lines of brick, set on edge. The bricks mea.sure 13" long by yf" to wide. 
The range of rooms on the west side, it will be observed, are different in shape 
to those on the south side. But whether the difference indicates that the building 
was erected for any other purpose than a monastery, is uncertain. In all other 
respects it appears to conform to the usual type of monastery, and the fact that 
Major Kittoe found numbers of pestles and mortars inside it is not, in our opinion, 
sufficient to warrant its being called a “ Hospital.” 

The building excavated by Major Kittoe, it may be noticed, is described by 
Cunningham^ as being 60' from east to west and 42' from north to south, “surrounded 
by a low wall, 3' thick and i-|' high above the level of the terraced floor, parts of 
which remain.” General Cunningham adds that the stumps of 12 stone pillars were 
fixed into the wall and that they were split in all directions as if destroyed by fire. It is 
obvious from this description that Major Kittoe discovered only the inner quadrangle 
of the building, and was unaware of the existence of the surrounding chambers. 


1 Kunda. 


2 A, S. R.» I., p. 125. 
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Jagat Singh Stiiipa. 

In spite of air the attention given to the Jagat Singh Stupa by previous 
explorers, ever since it was first opened up in 1794, we had good reasons for hoping 
that with the aid of more careful and thorough excavations around its base, a good 
deal more might be learnt about its early form and history. Accordingly, a trench 
was carried down on the north side of the stupa through the late concrete pavement, 
which extended up to this point from the walls of the Main Shrine, and it soon 
became manifest that we had not been wrong in our expectations. The first nmv 
feature that came to light was the outer wall of a pradakshina^ or ambulatory, around 
the and at a distance of some 60 feet from its centre (see Fig. ii)» In tho 



rig. 


section on Plate XVIII, b, this fradakshina is indicated in blue. In width it averacres 

between ,5 and i6 feet. The encircling wall is about 4' 5" high by 3' 4" in thlckntl 

at the base ; and was pierced originally by four openings, one atLch of the cardinal 

points, Justus are the railings round the .tupas of Bharhut and SSnchi. ThL so 

far as we Imow, is the first example that we have in India of a bradahhina closed 
m with a solid wall instead of an open rail. * ’ 

At a later date ihe fradakshina was filled in with ddbris and access to tho 

™ b, bricking .. %br„,“ .t, S 
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against the outside. At the same time a floor consisting of three layers of brick, with 
a 5" thickness of concrete above, was laid over the top of the filling. Each of the 
flights of steps, it should be added, are cut from a solid block of stone. 

The history of the various rebuildings, which the Jagat Singh Stupa has 
undergone, is now clear, and can be understood at a glance from the section of the 
building which we publish on Plate XVIII, i. All that is actually left of it is hatched 
in on the section, and the upper part of the structure is merely outlined in rough, no 
attempt being made to indicate the changes in detail that must have been introduced 
at the various epochs. The original (I, yellow) dates back, we believe, to the 

time of A§oka. Its bricks vary in size, some being 19I" X ; others 

i6|"X i 2 |-"X 3 V'’) and others ibj" X i 4 |"X 2f". Most of them are slightly wedge- 
shaped, the smaller end being laid nearer the centre of, the stupa; but no effort 
seems to have been made to bond the courses together. The thick layer of concrete, 
with which this stupa was covered, is well preserved at several points beneath the 
later additions, and the curve of the dome can be ascertained from the overhanging 
brickwork of the first addition. 

The first addition to the original stupa (II, green) appears to have been made 
in the Kushana ot early Gupta period. The bricks used average i' s'^X io|-''x 2f'''; 
but half bricks and bats are sparingly used. To this period, it might appear at 
thal the pradakshina (III) belonged, but what little is left of the outer 
surface of the brickwork of II, on the south side of the stupa, shows that it was 
finished off on its exterior surface with well laid bricks covered with concrete, whereas 
the inner wall of the pradakshina consists of a thin layer of lime plaster laid on 
a core of rubble and clay. The next addition (III, blue) is probably referable to the 
5th or 6th century A.D. The materials usei were, as just stated, anything but 
lasting; and it was probably not very long before the buttress (IV) on the north side 
had to be inserted, in order to prevent the shell falling away. No doubt it was for 
the same reason, also, that the pradakshina was finally filled in altogether, as being 
the easiest method of buttressing up the whole of the base of the stupa. The few 
finds made in the debris filling appear to indicate that this took place aloout the 7th 
century A.D. The next two additions (VI and VMI) we assign to 9th or loth cen- 
tury, and the last (VIII) to the final building epoch at Sarnath, when the great 
monastery on the northern side of the site was erected. The brickwork is of 
precisely the same description, as we find there. 

Outside the pradakshina wall a large number of small subsidiary stupas have 
also been unearthed, but none of them are of sufficient interest to claim special 
mention here. Of the smaller antiquities, however, recovered in this area the fol- 
lowing deserve notice : — 

Buddha images. 

J. S. 18, 27 and 28. Three Buddha heads of Gupta style. Ht. 3^", 5" and 2^", 
respectively. 

Bodhisativas and other deities. 

J. S. 8. Standing figure of Avalokitelvara. L. hand holds lotus. R. hand 
turned outwards at side. To proper r. of head, miniature stUpa. Ht. 5:^'''. 
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J. S. I. Bodhisattva seated cross-legged on lotus, with ornaments niul hal ■, 
Four arms, one pair joined in front of breast, the other two raised, and holding indis- 
tinguishable objects. Perhaps AvalokiteSvara. If so, upper 1 . has been holding lotus 
rose and upper r. rosary. On base, part of creed in characters of 9th or loth .imturv. 

J. S. 7. Figure of Kubera in niche, with halo behind head. I’artly <lcfact‘il. 

Gupta style. Ht. i' i". 

Decorative and miscellaneous sculptures. 

J. S. 2. A lion’s claw, finely modelled. Lengtii 6:,'..". 

J. S. 5. Umbrella. Diam. 3' 3". 

J. S. 6. Part of shaft of stone umbrella, with decorative band in middh-, 
Gupta epoch. Ht. i' ii^". 

J. S. 26. Architectural fragment with stupa sculpted in relief. On on*- s: h-, 
conventional flower. Ht. Sf". 

J. S. 3 and 4. Portions of octagonal pillar, decorated with two bands. Ahiur, 
half lotuses ; below, birds in festoons. Pit. 6”-". 

J. S. 13. Architectural fragment, decorated with part of chaiiya win imv. 
Gupta style. Ht. 1' i 


Terra-cottas. 

J. S. 10. C&fvtd. terra-cotta ca.^\tz\ oi column. Gupta style. Iff. 4^/'. 

J. S. Fragment of clay seal; above, wheel between deer couchant. IP low. 
inscription in Gupta characters “ Sri Saddharmma-chakrO Miila-gandliakut vain." 
The inscription is much broken. The seal appears to be from same die a> 
found in 1906-07. 

Inscriptions. 

J. S. 23. Two votive inscriptions in characters of the 6th century. .See f.ist of 
Inscriptions, IV. 

J. S. 14. Fragmentary votive inscription in characters of 4th or 5th trcnltiry. 
See List of Inscriptions, III. 

Approach to the Main Shrine from East- 

Another part of the site, which yielded a great number of antiquities, was the 
long passage by which the Main Shrine was approached from the east.' The 
western end of this passage was opened up in the previous season, ant! this year tlie 
been carried for some 100' towards the east, without, however, reaching 
the other end. On either side of the passage are low parapet walls, with small 
stupas built into them and with recesses here and there for votive statues. The .spot 
seems to have been a particularly favourite one for such images, for fifty or m ire of 
them m a broken or fragmentary condition were found on the floor of the passage. 
They range in date from the Imperial Gupta epoch doivn to the i ith or 12th century 
A.D., the majority being reliefs of Buddha or of one of the Bodhisattvas. A 
characteristic head belonging to the latter class is of pale grey green stone, measuring 


^ This passage may have served as a chankrama. 
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acrossiwith a highly elaborate headdress and a halo behind, decorated with 
a rough floral design. Another interesting piece is the lower half of a Bodhisattva 
seated in oriental fashion. He wears a long rosary, and on his left arm is a bracelet, 
while a broad ornamental band encircles his body below the waist. On the under 
side of the pedestal, which measures loj" in wndth, is a typical relief of the late 
Gupta style — a lion’s head spoutirtg forth swags of beads from its mouth, and, on 
either side, a bull rampant. More remarkable, however, than either of these is the 
sculpture illustrated in Plate XIX, representing a male and female deity standing side 
by side,* w'ith an inscription on the pedestal containing the Buddhist creed in characters 
of the I ith century. The male figure is nude, but his body, arms and legs are 
encircled with snakes. His headdress is elaborated with a Dhyanibuddha surrounded 
by a halo in front. From his mouth protrude two tusks. In his right hand is a bowl. 
Beneath his feet is a prostrate figure lying full length on a lotus, and also wearing an 
elaborate headdress with an ornament below his chin, etc. The female figure is 
lavishly decked with ornaments. Between the two is a lotus ; while below are two 
kneeling worshippers, and, above, two celestial beings bearing garlands. Among the 
other antiquities obtained in the same place are the following ; — 

Buddha image. 

T 65. Figure of Buddha with attendant on either side. Ht. i'. 

Bodhisattvas and other deities. 

T 30. Bodhisattva, in bhumispariamudra. On either side of head, miniature 
stupa with high pinnacle. Below, standing figures of attendant Buddhas ; the one on 
proper r. with hand raised in benediction ; the one on 1. with r. hand lowered and 
thumb turned outwards. Below throne, lions ; and, between them, figure of woman 
fleeing to r. Ht. 10". See Plate XIX, a, 

T 67. Upper part of male figure, lavishly adorned. L. hand holds full lotus 
{padmd). In headdress, Dhyanibuddha in Latest style. Ht, 7-|''''. 

T 25. Figure of Tara in lllasana attitude, holding lotus in 1 . hand. In head- 
dress, Dhyanibuddha in dhyanamudra. In front of throne on r., kneeling worshipper, 
loth or nth century. Pale buff stone. Ht. ii". See Plate XVII,^^. 

T 73. Fragment of blue stone from proper 1 . of statue, high, Tara seated 
on lotus throne, holding blue lotus in 1. hand ; to her proper r., two figures of children, 
the nearer one in praying attitude. 

Decorative and miscellaneous sculptures. 

T 68. Female figure with full lotus or rose in left hand, Dhyanibuddha in 
headdress. Latest style. Blue stone. Ht. 5^'. 

T 56. Head of female image, of blue Gaya stone. Ht. 2^'. 

T 66. Figure in lllasana attitude. R. hand with palm turned outwards. 
Anklets and bracelets. Body and head missing. 


^ Dr. Blocb suggests that they are Kubera and Hariti. 
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T 72, rt and h. Pieces of pedestal with three Buddhas in dhymtamudra side by 
side. Ht. 4J". 

T 28. Part of arm, adorned with armlet and inscription in characters of loth 
or iith century, containing Buddhist creed. Longest measurement, 

Metallic object. 

T 9. Iron spear head, f long, flanged. 


Area North of Main Shrine. 

It remains in conclusion to describe our excavations in the area to the north of 
the Main Shrine, and between it and the monasteries on the north side of the site, 

- It will be seen from the plan on Plate XI that there is a distinct break in the group 
of buildings scattered over this area, and that there are remnants of a wall running 
north and south on the west of this break, and of another corresponding to it on the 
•east. The broad passage between the two is entirely devoid of buildings, and it is 
natural to suppose that it afforded direct access to the Main Shrine from the 
monastery area. At its northern end there is a considerable gap in the southern 
boundary wall of monastery I, and at this point a gateway may well have existed. A 
number of detached antiquities belonging to the Gupta and later periods were found 
in this open space, approximately on the same level as the Main Shrine, ‘ but it is 
hardly necessary to remark that they afford no evidence of the date of the stratum in 
which the}^ were found. 

On the west side of this open approach between 30 and 40 more stiipas have 
been laid bare, which link on with the large group in this part of the site excavated by 
us in T907, One of these stupas (No. 52 in the plan) is of a somewhat unusual form, 
•consisting of a square base and round superstructure, with four niches flanked by 
brick pilasters. A plan, elevation and section of it are given in Plate XVI and a 
photograph on Plate XX, a. A little to the west, again, of this stupa is a larger one 
with an unusual type of base and a round superstucture with niches. The rest 
of the structures unearthed this year, have suffered much damage, but they appear to 
have conformed in all essential particulars to the usual types, found in other parts of 
the site. As to their date, the results of this season's digging serve to confirm the 
■conclusion we arrived at in 1907 regarding the remainder of this group. Of the 
minor finds, a few only belong to the Gupta period and the rest to a later epoch.^ 
Among them we may notice, in particular, the metal image (List 727) the stucco 
heads and hands (List y 28) and the small votive stupa (List y 1 ) found inside and 
near the top of one of the stupas unearthed in 1907. 

On. the east side of the approach and immediately to the north-east of the Main 
Shrine, Mr. Oertel opened up a narrow paved passage flanked by small stiipas 
■shrines and ending in a flight of stone steps at its northern end. From this point the 
now been, continued in an easterly and northerly direction as far as the 

^ E.g. Nos. /S 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 75, 76, in .the List below. 

- E. g.y 20 and 23 in the List below. 

® Nos, 6 I, 8, 15, 16 ; Y, 13, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25. 33, 35 ; Q 51, 52 of List. 
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uth boundary wall of monastery L The new stupas unearthed in this plot — nine in 
number are of various ages and disposed at various levels, later structures in several 
cases having been built directly over earlier ones. On one of the stupas was found, 
^n situ, an image of Buddha (/ 3 , 82) seated under an umbrella, and not far away from’ 
it another large stone umbrella (/3 41), with lotus petals round the socket hole in the 
centre. But the most valuable discovery in this part of the site was made at the 
spot marked 50 in the site plan, some 20 odd feet north-east of the steps terminating: 
the passage referred to above. At this point two pilasters were brought to light, 
facing each other, having once apparently formed the jambs of a doorway. They rest 
on a kachcha wall running north and south, below , which, again, is an older wall built 
of bricks measuring 14J'' 2f" at the bottom but smaller near the top. At its 
northern end this wall is returned at a right angle towards the west, and there are 
traces of a similar return at its southern end. Inside these walls, the posts of a 
Maury an railing were found fixed into a floor made partly of brick and partly of mud 
(Plate XX). When complete in the place where it was found, the rail must have com- 
prised 1 4 uprights, i,e,, five on the north and south sides, and four on the east and 
west, forming a rectangle of approximately 7' 6''x8'6". One upright, however, on 
the north and one on the west are missing, as well as all the coping stones and cross- 
bars. The posts vary in length from 4' 2" to 4' 4", of which the base up to a height 
of 6" to 9'' was left rough, the rest of the surface being smoothed, dressed and carved. 
Three of the corner posts are sculpted on the two outer faces : the other corner 
post, at the north-east corner, and the rest of the intermediate posts are carved, as- 
usual, on one face only. The devices sculpted upon them are as follows : — 

N or th-TJoest corner post (starting from bottom) — - . 

On north side — 

1. Pot with flowers. 

2. Ornamental trisula on platform, with rail below. 

3. Stupa, with rail, dome, neck, top, and umbrella with garlands. 

On west side — 

Pillar with round base and cap, surmounted by lotus, tritula and wheel. 
South-zvest corner post — 

West side — 

Ornamental flower decoration and, on top, stilpa with rail, etc., as above. 

South side — 

Four fields, separated by rails, and showing i, petals, 2, pot with flowers, 3^. 
bodhi tree, 4, gandhakuti. 

South-east corner post — 

South side — 

Two standing leogryphs, a mhara with rail in front, and two doors ; stupa 
with rail, etc., as above. 

East side — 

Floral decoration and, above, pillar with flower, tri'sUla^ and wheel, as above. 
East corner — 

^ardula, and, above, stupa, with rail, etc. The remaining pillars contain^ 

representations of leaves, wheels, flo'wers, stupas^ leogryphs, etc. A special 

L 2 
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interest attaches itself to the first post on the eastern side, from the south, 
where a fish god with two tails is engraved. See Plate XX. 

In the debris, in which the rail v/as buried, were quantities of ash<;.s t;xt(.‘nding 
from above the top of the rail right down to the floor, and the stone post.s and brick 
wall beside them also showed evidences of burning. The date at which the confla- 
gration took place appears to have been in the 6th century A.D., for a numb(T ol 
clay votive tablets and sealings belonging to that century^ were found in and around 
the area, and their unworn condition, taken in conjunction with their number and 
variety, leaves no room for doubt that they must have been quite recently dedicated 
at the time when the fire took place. At what date, on the other hand, the railing was 
erected where it now stands, we have no means of determining with precision. The 
railing itself is, of course, late Mauryan in style ; but that the position it occupies is 
not its original one, is obvious from the fact that the post at the north-easi; corner 
is not intended for a corner post, as well as from the fact that the posts are sunk so 
far into the floor as to conceal part of their sculptured reliefs. The only criterion that 
we have to help us are the walls near the railing and some of the neighbouring structures. 
These seem to indicate the early Gupta period as the time of its erection, and we shall 
probably not be far wrong in accepting this date. As to the sacred object which 
stood inside the rail, we are also left in some uncertainl y. No traces whatever have 
been found of any like the one we have inside the rail of the south chapel of 

the Main Shrine. But the presence of a stone pedestal and a stone umbrella'" in the 
ddbris suggests that there may have been a statue here, which, if ic was of wood, may 
have perished in the fire, or, if of stone, may have been subsequently removed. The 
base of a smaller statue, it should be added, was also found in the debri.s, one foot 
above the top of the rail. 


Another find of great value and interest made in this part of the site is the mag- 
nificent door lintel of Gupta date figured in Plate XX. The end of this massive 
stone was seen peeping out from underneath the foundations of the structure marked 
5I/J, in the site plan, which abuts on to the eastern side of the passage way referred 
to above. When we started to excavate it from its resting place, we imagined it to 
be hardly more than a few feet long, but foot after foot the tunnelling crept on until, 
when the other end was reached, we found that it measured no less than 16 feet. 
To withdraw such a gigantic block from the narrow tunnel in which it lay without 
damaging the carvings on its lower face was, it may well be imagined, no easy task. 
Fortunately, however, we were able to fix up two powerful levers on the platform 
above it, which enabled us first to turn the stone over, and then to raise it sufficiently 
to place rollers beneath. But even then it took the strength of 60 men to haul it on 
to the higher ground and convey it to the Museum. 

46. The reliefs on the face, it will be seen from the photo. (Plate XX), are 
divided up into fields, separated by representations of mharas. The latter are of two 
kinds, alternating with each other. The first is the top of a vihara with lions above ; 
iii the upper circular opening is a lion’s head ; below, figures with musical instruments. 
In the centre instead of lions, we find two fat figures above. The other kind 

^ Cf. List, .below, Nos. /S 64, 70, 8r, etc. 
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represents the top of a vihara with amalaka ; below, standing female between 
pitchers. 

In the different fields are, beginning from the left — 

1. Jambhala with nakull in 1 . and by apuraka in r. hand, sitting in Itlasana, 

with two female chauri-h&sxexs. Halo behind head. 

2. A saint whose r. hand is being cut off by a man, whom two women try to 

restrain. He is shown clasping his hands towards his aggressor. The 
latter has a rope (?) hanging down from his shoulder, and behind him is a 
chciuri-ht3XQv. There can be little doubt that the scene represents the 
Jataka of Kshantivadin (the Preacher of Forbearance)^, an identification 
for which we are indebted to Dr. Vogel. 

3. Dancing and playing women. 

4. Women with musical instruments. Note the garment open down the side 

on the main figure in the last two groups. 

5. Bodhisattva seated cross-legged ; worshippers^ on both sides and above. 

This sculpture also perhaps refers to the Kshanthadi-jataka, 

6 . Jambhala with nakuli and by apuraka. To his- proper r., amorous couple. 

A large number of smaller antiquities were found in this area, of which the fol- 
lowing may be noticed here. / 

Scene. 

22. Fragment of Bsdhi scene (?) ; two women standing on conventional rock. 
Head and r. arm of 1 . hand figure broken. To her 1., smaller woman holding r. arm 
against 1 , breast (Mara’s daughter). 

Sandstone, Ht. 16". - 

Buddha images > ... 

B 33. Defaced sitting Buddha in dhyanamudra. Ht. y-J". 

yS 75. Lower part of Buddha in hhumisparkamudra seated cross-legged on lotus. 

Ht. 4 r. .... 

B 40. Feet of Buddha sitting cross-legged on lotus on throne. Below, wheel, 
deer, and six worshippers. Ht. 6". 

^ 39. Buddha seated cross-legged on lotus throne, in dharmachahramudra. 
Scolloped halo above throne, and roses on both sides of it. Below, wheel, deer and 
four worshippers. Ht. 7^". 

B 38. Headless defaced Buddha seated cross-legged on lotus in dharmachakr a- 
mudra. Below, wheel and traces of four worshippers, three to thel.^and one to the 
r. Rest defaced. Ht.; io|'\ 

y 24. Headless Buddha seated cross-legged on throne in dharmachahramudra. 
Below, wheel and deer and two worshippers. Ht. 75". 

/8 82. ’Bn&.dhBL sedited in dharmachahramudra ’With axi nvdbr&Wa. above. Ht. i' 4 '' 
Found in niche in small stupa in corner, north-east of Main Shrine. 

B 52. Bust of Buddha in dharmachahramudra. Head missing, Ht. 3". 

B 16. Standing Buddha in varadamudra-, hands and feet brpken; traces of halo 
behind. Ht. ,1'. 

- ^ No. XXVIII of the Jatakamala (trans. Speyer, pp. 253 ff.) and No. 313 -of the Pali Jataka. 
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y 34. Upper part of Buddha in varadatmuira. i^ed paint, Ht. iii . 

^ 24. Bust of standing Buddha in abhayainudra ; 1 . hand and head nii.ssing ; 
traces of halo. Sandstone painted red. Ht. 15^". 

31. Defaced standing Buddha in abhayainudra. Head and feet missing. 

Ht. i'. 

/8 48, Feet of standing Buddha with red paint. Ht. i' 2^. 

Bodhisaitvas and other deities. 

jS 15. Lower part of Avalokite§vara seated on lotus in lilasana ; r. hand in 
varadamudra, and below it, Stichimukha, with pointed face turned upwards. Behind 
him kneeling figure with folded hands. On opposite side of base, fat squatting figure 
raising r. hand towards Bbdhisattva, and, behind him, kneeling female with folded 
hands. Ht. 8J-". 

y 23. Bust of figure seated in lilasana with traces of halo. To his r., trace.s of 
halo of bigger image. Ht. 

B 59. Legs of figure sitting cross-legged on lotus, 1. hand holding object, per- 
haps purse. Red paint. Ht. 3". 

y8 9. Upper part of sculpture, showing part of halo with one celestial being on 
each side, and foliage above. Ht. 5^". 

y 25. Upper part of four-armed goddess, holding sword in r. hand behind head, 
and long object in other r. L. arms broken ; ornaments. Ht. 

Decorative and miscellaneous sculptures. 

13 60. Typical Gupta head of attendant. Ht. 2^". 

B 4- Fragment of sculpture. Above, dancing female ; below, tail and traces of 
body of lion. Ht. 13". 

y 29. Celestial being with flowers in 1. hand. In front, raised leg of similar 
figure. Ht. 6Y • 

^ 7. Female bust with ornaments and high headdress. L. arm and r. forearm 
missing. Ht. 14'’'. 

B 18. Celestial being with garland, from bigger image. Gupta. Ht. 5;^". 

58. Broken stone with rough representation of lower part of female. Ht. 3;^-". 

56. Broken palm of r. hand with full blowm padma in middle ; 4"X3'''. 

y I . Small stone stiipa with four niches, containing seated Buddhas in dharma- 
chakramudra, dhyanamudra, dharmachakramudra and bhumisparsaniudra, respect- 
ively. Ht. ii". 

I. Sculptured stone ; upper part of chaitya window. Gupta. 

y 35. Decorative animal mask. Ht. p'L 

Terra-cottas, Sealings, etc, 

y 20. Fragments of Buddha heads and hands in stucco. 

y I. Terra-cotta head with long nose. Gupta. Ht. 1^". 

62. Broken votive horse in terra-cotta. Ht. 3^". 

36. Votive image of bull in terra-cotta. Ht. 5J". 

Several seals inscribed with the Buddhist creed in characters of the same time 
were found. Some of them (B 64) have a representation of three stiipas over the 
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creed. Others are smaller and often still enclosed in small stupas. These latter 
ones usoaliy have a square base and a round dome, but sometimes also the base is 
round. One 81) has a square base in three tiers, a round dome and square 
neck. It is 2-^^' high, and the base measures 2j"X2j^". 

^ 70. Votive tablet inscribed with the Buddhist creed in characters of the 6th 
century. The inner face measures In centre, a stUpa with a niche, in 

which a Buddha is seated cross-legged in dharmachakra or dhyanamudra. From 
the top of the stupa streamers (?), in which one small stupa on each side (1. hand one 
broken). On both sides of central stUpa, figures, probably Bodhisattvas, standing on 
lotuses, with r. hand raised in abhayamudra, both provided with halos, and the one to 
the proper r. holding flower in 1. hand. 

y8 70. Similar tablet, measuring i|"X if". In centre, a stupa with five umbrellas 
and streaming garlands. In niche, seated Buddha, apparently in bhumispar'samudra ; 
on both sides, attendants on lotuses, with r. hand apparently raised in abhayamudra ; 
one to r. holds lotus stalk in 1. hand. Below, traces of the creed in characters of the 
6th century. 

e 36. Clay weight long X i" broad X f" thick. Inscribed on both faces. 
On one side the writing appears to be ke-thu ; on the other uncertain. The characters 
are of the 9th or loth centuries. 

Metallic Object. 

727. Copper image, much corroded. Seated figure, halo behind head; r. hand 
holds rosary ; 1 . hand uncertain object. Below is tenon. Total ht. 5^^* Tenon x" 
long. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

Twenty-three new inscriptions were discovered during the season. Most of them 
3.re repetitions of the Buddhist creed, or short dedicatory epigraphs, which are only of 
importance for settling the date of the objects on which they were found. Others are 
of more interest. In the notes which follow they have been arranged roughly In chro- 
nological order. None of them are of the Mauryan period, the oldest one dating 
from the century preceding the rise of the empire of the Guptas. 

I. 

The oldest inscription found during the season’s work came to light after the ex- 
cavation work had been closed. It was found by Babu Sohan Lai on the topmost step 
of the stone stairs on the south side of the Jagat Singh Stupa. The inscription runs 
(PI. XXI, I) 

acharyyanam Sarwastivadinam parigraha\}i\ “ homage of the Sarvastivadin 
teachers.” 

The form of the letters a, y a, na, pa, etc. are older than the Gupta period, and, 
on the whole, the inscription may safely be assigned to the third, or more probably, 
to the second century A.D. 

An identical inscription, of about the same period, is found in duplicate on the 
fine sandstone rail surrounding the old Stupa, in the south chapel of the Main Shrine.^ 


^ See A . S . R ., 1906-07, p. 96. 
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The Saivastivadins are an offshoot of the orthodox Sthaviravada, just as the 
Sammitiyas, who have left an inscription on the A§oka pillar/ Both these sects 
belong to the Hinayana, and their predominance in Sarnath during the first centuries 
of our era is borne out by the discovery of an inscription in Pali.“ 

II. 

Another inscription (PI. XXI, II), which certainly also belongs to the Hinayana, 
contains the so-called Buddhist Creed, and runs: — 

1. Yl dhamma hetuprahhava 

3 . tesam hetum tathaga- 

3. to amcha tesam cha 

4. yd nirddho e- 

5. vam vadt mahd' 

6 . 'sramano. 

The characters of this inscription are slightly younger than those of the preceding 
one. Compare the form oi ya with a loop, the a and the via. The epigraph probably 
belongs to the third, or, perhaps, to the fourth century. Its chief interest lies in the 
fact that the language is Pali, intermixed with two Sanskrit forms, viz., prabhava ( 1 . i) 
and -bramand ( 1 . 6), though the terminations of both words are Pali. 

III. 

A fragment of an inscription (PI. XXI, III) in characters of the 4th or 5th century 
was found during the excavations carried on about the Jagat Singh StQpa. It runs, — 

I m-amgd nd^am-ad hiyd . . . 

2. . . .uld^ldi'sya cha pita ta ... . 

3. . . .patayah id 

The inscription is too fragmentary for a translation which would give any idea of 
the contents. 

IV. 

Another inscription (PI. XXI, IV), belonging to the same period, was found in 
the same neighbourhood on the base of a double image. The stone has two sockets, 
each of them with an inscription. That to the 1. runs, — 

deyam dharmmd=yah updngam bhabatdle. 

The pa of updngam has been added below the line. The Inscription is extremely 
corrupt. The beginning ought to have run ddyadharmmd=yam, and the whole legend 
is unintelligible. The mason has evidently been unable to understand his original. It 
is probable that updnga has been miswritten for updsaka, and that the image was a 
gift from the updsakas. 

The r.- hand inscription runs,- — 

1. dlyam dharmmd-yah 

2. updSkikula • . : 

' See Ind., Vot VIII, p, 172. It should be noted that, according to the Sinhalese Chronicles, the Sam- 
mitiyas were a tranch of the’ Vaijlputtakas, i.e., the Vatsiputriyas. 

“ See E(u Ind., Vol. IX, p. 2vj2. 
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The correct text would be deyadharmmo-=yam upasika-kulg : this is the pious 
gift in the collection of upasikas. 


V. 

This inscription (PI. XXI, V) was found on the base of an image to the north-west 
of the Main Shrine (y8 32). It runs, — 

1. ddyadharmmo=yam ^akyabhikshdh sthavira \_yad=ci\tra puny am 

tad=bha'vat'V=achary-opadhyaya-mata-pitr\dh'\ 

2, pUrwangamam kritvS sar'v'vasatvanam-ut{an)-uttara-jnan-avaptay'e=stu || 

“ This is the pious gift of the Buddhist Friar, the sthavira ... , Whatever 

religious merit there is herein, let it be for the acquisition of unsurpassed knowledge 
for all beings, beginning with his achdrya, upadhyaya, mother and father.” 

The name of the donor has been lost. It must have consisted of four or five. 
aks haras. The characters belong to the 8th century A.D. 

VI. 

This inscription (PI. XXI, VI) was found on a stone in the court-yard of the large 
modern monastery to the north of the Main Shrine, but it is impossible to state where 
it originally came from. It runs, — 

Vitvapdlah n da'sa chaiiydms=tu yat=punyam kdrayitv=drjjitam mayd [1*] 
sarvvaloko bhavl\t=t'Sndf sarvvajhah karundmayah n ^ri-Jayapdla . . . dtdn.’^ 
uddihya kdritam=Amritapdle\na\. 

” Vi§vapala. By the merit which has been acquired by me after having caused 
ten chaityas to be made, let the whole world become omniscient, filled with compas- 
sion. A . . . . of ^yf-Jayapala has been made with reference to those {chaityas) by 
Amfitapala.” 

The name Vi§vapala does not seem to have any connexion with the context. It 
will be seen that two syllables are lost after the word Jayapala. They probably 
contained a word indicating the object erected by Amritapala. Jayapala is perhaps 
the father of the Pala king Vigrahapala I. Jayapala’s father, Vakpala, was a 
younger brother of king Dharmapala, who. lived about A.D. 861, The palaeography 
of the inscription w’ould take us down to the 9th century A.D. 

VIII -XVI. 

All these inscriptions contain the Buddhist Creed, or fragments of it. They 
belong to the loth — 12th centuries. 

XVII. 

Fragment of an inscription found on a stone to the east of the modern monastery- 
north of the Main Shrine. It runs, 

1. . . . itrah hrt-Vra . . . 

2. . . . \dht\patyam sdtd hhiivandtri . . . 

3. . . . \ycL\hhuva tasya II saumyah tri . . . 

4. ... nd\{\to=bhUt sutO’^sya \ 


^ bhaveMena cannot be read. 


M 
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5. . . . gra-^arwadasa-suto s nuses . . 

6 . ... sarvvasatvasya hetoh svash 

7. ... \phd\rmmachakr'S chakdra H 'srhnad-Ddda . . . 

8. ... tah Lokekvaradasak ii Om} 

The beginning of the inscription contained the genealogy of a man, perhaps 
LokeSvaradasa, who did something in the Dharmachakra. Of his ancestors, one was 
Sarvvadasa, perhaps his father. I cannot identify any of these persons. Dharma- 
chakra is known as the name of the Sarnath monastery or a shrine within it (see below, 
Inscription XXIII). The characters of the inscription belong to the loth century. 

XVIII. 

The uppermost r. hand corner of the inscription of the Kalachuri Krishna found 
during the excavations carried on in 1907. It only contains some laudatory epithets. 

XIX— XX. 

Two inscriptions of the loth or nth century which are too far gone to be 
made out. They seem to contain dedications of images. 

XXI. 

Found near the Dhamgkh Stupa. Registers a gift of the Rajaputra Hatharideva, 
the son of the Rajaputra NajunadEva (?). nth century. 

XXII. 

The Buddhist Creed, to which is added a note that “this is the gift of the 
mahdyandnuydyin, the fararmpdsaka .... whatever merit is in this, let that be, etc., 
etc.” The name of the donor has been lost, nth or 12th century. 

XXIIl. 

This inscription was found incised on a rectangular slab excavated to the north of 
the DhamSkh Stupa just below the raised mound running east and west over the 
remnants of the old Gupta monasteries. 

The characters are Nagari of a very ornamental kind, covering a space of 
2i'''Xi5i"- The inscription, which is in an excellent state of preservation, 
has been published in the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. IX). As will be seen 
from the subjoined translation, it records the construction of a vihdra by KumaradevI, 
the queen of Govindachandra of Kanauj, whose inscriptions range from A.D. 1114 to 
1154. It accordingly belongs to the first half of the 12th century. It is written 
in verse. 

Translation. 

Hail. Obeisance to the exalted noble Vasudhara. 

(Verse i). May VasudhSra protect the worlds (she, who is) a nectar stream of 
Pharma; who abates the broad strea m of unlimited misery in the manifold universe ; 

^ Expressed by a symbol. 
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who pours out riches of wealth and gold over earth, skies, and heaven, and who* 
conquers all the misery of men in them. 

(V. 2). Victorious be that lover of the lotuses, the flashing torch for the illumin- 
ation of the world, who causes oozing of the lovely moon-gems and (brings tears into) 
the eyes of longing people; who opens the knot of pride in haughty damsels and also 
the closed lotuses ; who, with his nectar-filled beams, revives the grod of love, who 
was burnt to ashes by the impassioned ISvara. 

• s)- (the Moon’s) lineage, which enjoys a valour worthy of homage; 

which is resplendent with shining fame ; which speedily annihilates the pride of the 
river of the gods by its purity ; which destroys the splendour of its adversaries, was a 
chief, known by the name of Vallabharaj a, honoured among princes, the victorious 
lord of broad Plthika, of increasing mighty prowess. 

(Vs. 4 — 5). The full moon elevating the lotuses of the Chhikkora-family, known 
on earth as krt- Devarakshita, the lord of Pithi, (who) surpassed even the splendour of 
Gajapati by his splendour; whose glory alone ravished the hearts of the world, was 
descended from him {i.e., Vallabharaja), as the moon from the ocean, a second Vishnu, 
{vidhu) together with Lakshmi in the shape of his charm ; a second moon brining 
the ocean of joy to rise to the eyes (as the rnoon raises the ocean), a second moon, 
the lustre of whose light was his fame (or, a second Vishnu with Sri in the shape of 
the lustre of his fame) ; an incomparable treasure of goodness, a treasure of resplend- 
ent virtues, an ocean of profundity, a peerless store of religion, a store of energy, the 
only depositary of the love of arms ; 

(V. 6). who was a wishing tree visible to the eye bestowing goods longed for on 
those in need ; who was an irresistible thunderbolt in accomplishing the splitting of the 
mighty mountains, his haughty foes ; whose arm was like a sprout of a marvellous herb’ 
in healing the fever of Cupid in enamoured people, while he astonished the minds of 
kings. 

(V. 7). In the Gauda-country there was a peerless warrior, with his quiver, the 
incomparable diadem of kshatriyas, the famous prince Mahana, praised by kings, the 
maternal uncle (of Ramapala). He conquered Devarakshita in war and made the glory 
of Ramapala rise in splendour because the obstruction caused by his foes was removed. 

(V. 8). The daughter of this Mahanadeva was like the daughter of the mountain 
ii.e. Parvati) ; she was married to the lord of Pithi (as Parvati) to Svayambhu ; 

(V. 9). Known under the name of ^ankaradevT, full of mercy like Tara, and she 
was victorious in the effort to secure the creepers of the wishing tree. 

(V. 10). To them, forsooth, was bom Kumaradivt, like a devi lovely like the 
charming streak of the spotless autumnal moon, as if Tarini herself, prompted by 
compassion3 had descended to earth with a wish to free the world from the ocean of 
misery. 

(V. ii). After having created her, Brahma was filled with pride at his own 
cleverness in applying his art ; excelled by her face the moon was ashamed, remained 
in the air, postponed to rise till night, becoming impure and subsequently full of spots ; 
how can this her marvellous beauty be described by people like us ? 

(V. 12). She, who in a wonderful way possesses a beautiful body, which is a. 

glittering net for entrapping those antelopes, the moving eyes ; which robs the wealth. 

M 2 
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■of beauty of the waves of the playful milky ocean by her brilliant charm of lovely 
splendour; who does away with the infatuation of the daughter of the mountain 
Parvati) by her proud grace. 

(V. 13). Her mind was set on religion alone, her desire was bent on virtues, what 
she accumulated was merit, she found a noble satisfaction in bestowing gifts, her gait 
was like that of an elephant, her appearance charming to the eye, she bowed down to 
the Creator, and the people sang her praise ; she took her stand in the play of com- 
miseration, was the permanent abode of luck, annihilated sin, and took her pride in 
abundant virtue. 

(V. 14). In the royal Gahadavala lineage, famous in the world, was born a king. 
Chandra by name, a moon among rulers. By the streams of tears of the beloved 
wives of the kings who could not resist him, the water of the Yamuna forsooth 
became darker. 

(V. 15). The king Madanachandra, a crest jewel amongst impetuous kings, was 
born from him, the lord who brought the circle of the earth under one sceptre, the 
splendour of the fire of his valor being great and mighty, and who even lowered the 
glory of Maghavan by his glory. 

(V. 16). Hari who had been commissioned by Hara in order to protect Varanasj 
from the wicked Turushka warrior, was again born from him, as the only one who was 
able to protect the earth, his name being renowned as Govindachandra. 

(V. 17). Wonderful, the calfs of the wishing cows could not formerly get even 
drops of the milk stream to drink, on account of its coiitinuous use for satisfying the 
hearts of petitioners, but after the multitude of his petitioners had been gladdened 
through the liberality of that king, they sit down to the feast of drinking the milk 
which is always plentiful and applied according to their wishes. 

(V. 18). In the capital of his adversaries hunters pick up fallen necklaces with a 
mind to use them as nooses for the deer in it, and not through mistake, and hunters 
quickly remove the fallen gold ring with sticks, their hands shaking with fear, 
mistaking it for a snake on account of its large size. 

(V. 19). The chariot of the sun was delayed because its span of horses w'ere 
greedy after the mouthfuls of fresh, shining, thick grass on the roofs of the palaces in 
the towns of his uprooted foes ; and also the moon became slow, because he had to 
protect the gazelle (in its orb), which was falling down, having become covetous after 
the grass. 

(V. 20). Kumara:devi, forsooth, was famous with' that king, like Sri with Vishnu, 
and her praises were sung in the three worlds, and in the splendid harem of that king, 
she was indeed like the streak of the moon amongst the stars. 

(V. 21). This vihara, an ornament to the earth, the round of which consists of 
nine segments, was made by her, and decorated as it were by Vasudhara herself in the 
shape of Tarini, and even the Creator himself was taken with wonder when he saw it 
accomplished with the highest skill in the applying of wonderful arts and like to (the 
palaces of) the gods. 

(V. 22). Having prepared that copper-plate grant which was connected with the 
teaching of the iri-Dharmachakra-Jina, and having given it to J-amhukl, the fore- 
most of all fattalikas, iox so long a time as moon and sun endure on earth. 
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(V. 23). This Lord of the Wheel of the Law was again restored by her in 
accordance with the way in which it existed in the days of Dharma^dka, the ruler ot 
men, and even more rvonderfully, and this Vihara for that sthavira, was elaborately 
erected by her, and might he, placed there, stay there as long as moon and sun 
(endure) . 

(V. 24). If anyone on the surface of the world preserves her fame, then you 
jinas, who are intent on bowing down to the pair of feet of the Blessed one, must be 
his witnesses ; but if any fool robs her fame, then those lokapalas will quickly punish 
that wicked man in their wrath. 

(V. 25). The poet in eight known as the trusted friend of the Bahga- 

king, Srikunda by name, the learned, who was the only lion to attack the troop of the 
elephant like heretics, who was a Rohana mountain of the flashing jewels of poetical 
composition, he made this eulogy of her, charming with strings of letters beautifully 
arranged. 

(V. 26). This pra^asti has been engraved by the Hlpin Vamana on this excellent 
3tone which rivals the rajavarta {i.e., Lapis Lazuli). 


It will be seen that, after invocations of Vasudhara and the Moon, the inscription 
gives the genealogy of Kumaradevi and Govindachandra. The latter is well known, 
and his lineage is given in the same way as in other inscriptions. We learn that he 
was an incarnation of Vishnu for the purpose of freeing Benares from the wicked 
Tarushka soldiers, i.e., from Muhammadan raiders. Govindachandra was himself an 
orthodox Hindu, but we see from our inscription that he was tolerant enough to marry 
a Buddhist wife. 

Kumaradevi was the daughter of Sahkaradevi and Devarakshita. The latter 
who must have lived in the last part of the i ith century, was the son of Vallabharaja 
and, like him, apparently a local governor or general in Pithi, which may be identified 
with Pittapuram in the Gsdavari District. Sahkaradevi was the daughter of Mahana 
the maternal uncle of the Gauda king Ramapala. 

The chief importance of the inscription for the history of Sarnath rests with the 
description of the gift it registers. We are first told, in V. 21, that a was 

■constructed. Then Vv. 22-23 inform us how the queen prepared a copper-plate con- 
nected with the teaching of the Lord of the Wheel of the Law {pri-Dharmachakra- 
jina) and gave it to a certain Jambuki, who is described as the foremost of all 
pattalikas^ and that she then restored the Lord of the Wheel of the Law as it had 
been in Dharma^oka’s days. Then it is stated that the vihara of that Sthavira {i.e., 
of the Lord of the Wheel of the Law) was caused to be made with great care, and the 
wish is expressed that he (the Lord of the Wheel of the Law) may reside in that 
vihara for ever. 

It seems necessary to infer that the "Lord of the Wheel of the Law” (irf- 
Dharma-chakra-jina), which is stated to have existed in Dharma 4 oka’s days, was an 
image of the Buddha, and that the vihara built by queen Kumaradevi as a dwelling 

'■ This is the feminine of pattalaha, which word is elsewhere found in connection with viSvasika 1 see Ep. Ini 

Vol. iii. p. 44. 1. 33- 
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place for him, was a shrine, o. gandhahitl. The copper-plate mentioned may have 
contained the famous Benares Sermon, but the wording of the text can also be 
constructed to mean simply that it was drawn up in accordance with the teaching of 
the Buddha. 

We thus learn from our inscription that there was an old image of the Buddlui 
in Sarnath, known as the Dharmachakrajina, the Lord of the Wheel of the Law. His 
shrine was known as Dharmachakra-jinavihara. W e have already met with the term 
Dharmachakra or DharmachakraviMra as a name of the whole Sarnath establishment 
of which a gandhakuti formed part. W e now' see that Dharmachakra was also used 
to denote an image, and Dharmachakrajinavihara as the name of a shrine. 


J. H. Marshall. 
Ste.v Konow. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SAHETH-MAHETH. 

• m 


4 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

I N view of the famine prevailing in certain districts of the United Provinces it was 
decided that, instead of resuming my explorations at Kasia, ^ I was to transfer 
operations to the ancient site of Saheth-Maheth in the Gonda and Bahraich districts- 
This site is situated at nearly equal distances from Bahraich and Gonda, 5 miles east 
of Akauna (Bahraich) and 12 miles west of Balrampur (Gonda). According to 
Cunningham, it lies 58 miles north of Ayodhya (Faizabad district). Mr. Marshall 
arranged that in connection with the excavations a complete survey of the site should 
be made by Mr. A. J. Wilson. He also lent me the services of Pandit Day a Ram 
Sahni, whose assistance proved of great use. Besides these two officers and my 
ordinary staff, a sub-overseer and a temporary clerk were appointed. The work was 
started as an ordinary work and, after the R3,ooo originally sanctioned for the Kasia 
excavations had been exhausted, it was turned into a civil work, financed from famine 
funds. In addition to the R3,ooo already sanctioned, R7, 289-2-0 were spent, the 
total expenditure amounting to R 10,289-2-0. Moreover, a sum of R 1,753 was 
granted for the preservation of the buildings excavated. 

After some preliminary work had been done under the supervision of Mr. 
Wilson and Pandit Daya Ram, the excavations were actually started with 640 labour- 
ers on the 3rd of February and carried on till the end of April. During the month 
of April the excavations were continued by the Pandit and my head-draftsman. The 
number of labourers was gradually increased to 1,600 men. Among these, only 325 
were diggers, whereas 1,000 were employed in carrying earth and 230 in clearing the 
jungle which completely covered the site. 

In the course of the work my two draftsmen prepared 14 drawings and my 
photographer took 34 photographs of the buildings excavated. The finds have been 
provisionally placed in the tah^ma of the Lucknow Museum, as the Museum 
building does not afford room for their proper exhibition. 

The second portion of this paper, dealing with the excavations at Sahe^h, is the 
work of Pandit Daya Ram Sahni. 


^ Cf. A. S. R. for 1904-5, pp. 43—58, for 1905-6, pp. 61—35 and lor 1906-7, pp, 44—67. 
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archaeological report. 

Before giving an account of this year’s excavations at Sahcth-MahOth, I wish 
to Insert here a resume of previous explorations on this important site. In January 
1863 Sir A. Cunningham first excavated the mounds of Mahcth and Sahcth 
which he identified as the site of the ancient city of SravastI (Pah Savatfhi) and 
that of the Jetavana, the famous Buddhist establishment outside that city.* This 
identification was confirmed by the discovery of a colossal Bodhisattva image m 
one of the ruined shrines of Saheth. An inscription incised on the base of this statue 
in characters of the Kushana period records that the Bodhisattva, together with a 
parasol, was set up by Friar Bala at SravastI, at the Promenade {chafikyamaj oi 
the Lord Buddha in the Kosamba-kuti. The date of the inscription is lost, but ttie 
subsequent discovery of the inscribed Bodhisattva of Sarnath, dedicated by the same 
Friar Bala in the 3rd year of the reign of Kanishka, proves that it belongs to the 
early Kushana period. * 

Before Cunningham resumed his explorations, Mr. W. C. Benet, C.S., Settle- 
ment Officer, did a few days’ digging In Maheth. It appears that he dug into the 
mound known as Pakki KutI, which Cunningham had identified with the .Angulimala 
Stupa® mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. All that is known about his diggings 
are a few lines reproduced by Cunningham from the Oudh Gazetteer." 

Cunningham resumed his explorations at Saheth in 1876, when he laid bate 
some sixteen distinct buildings, mostly stuptis and small temples of a comparatively 
late date. The little shrine (No. 3), in which the Bodhisattva image had been found, 
he identified with the K6samba*kuti mentioned in the inscription, and another simiL'ir 
edifice, situated to the north of the former, he believed to represent the Gandha-kuli, 
the most notable monument of the Jetavana. The latter identification was solely 
based on the well-known Barahat relief which portrays the donation of the Jetavana 
by Anathapindika and in which the Gandha-kuti is shown to the left of rhe Kosamba- 
kuti. It may, however, rightly be doubted whether the bas-relief is accurate as 
regards the relative position of the two temples. 

It appears that about the same time (1875-6) Dr. W. Hoey, I.C.S., did some 
excavation at Maheth, but no account is available of his diggings. It may be gatherttd, 
however, that he obtained some images from Sobhnath, the Jaina temple in the 
western portion of Maheth. They included one of Sumati, the fifth Tirthamkara. 

More extensive explorations were carried out by Dr. Hoey both at Saheth and 
Maheth from 15th December 1884 till 15th May, 1885, at a cost of R5,ooo, supplied 
by the Balrampur Estate. They dealt w’ith no less than 34 different buildings at 
Saheth and some more in and around Maheth. Unfortunately, not a single one of 
these monuments was completely excavated, and both the descriptions and plans 
subsequently published are inadequate to convey an accurate idea of the remains 
discovered. In his report® Dr. Hoey attempts to identify some of the buildings with 

J CunningLam, A. S. R. Vol. I, pp. 330 ff. (cf. also pp. 317 ff.) PI. L {cf. also PI. VII) and Vol. XI, 
pp. 78 if.; PI. XXIV— XXX. Cf. also Vol. V, p. VII. 

2 Cf. Bloch, y. A. S. B. Vol. LXVII (1898) PI. I, pp. 274 if. and £>. Ind. Vol. VIII (1905-6) pp. 179 ff. 
with plate. 

® PrevioiLS authors use throughout the form Angulim^liya. The correct Prakrit form, however, appears to 
be Angulimala, Cf. Jdtaha (ed. Fausboll) Vol. V, p. 466. I do not know whether the name occurs in Sanskrit. 

^ (jazetteer of the Promnee of Qudh (Allahabad 1878) Vol. Ill, p. 286. 

® 3 ^. x 4 . B, Vo- 1 . LXI (1892), Pt. I, extra number, pla:tes I — XXX, 
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monuments mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, but fails in most cases to adduce 
any proof. The etymologies of local place-names proposed by him in support of his 
identifications do not deserve a serious discussion. One of the most important finds 
made in the course of his excavations was a well-preserved stone inscription dated 
Sctmvat 1 176 (A.p. 1119). It records the foundation of a monastery {vihard) by an 
individual of the name of Vidyadhara, apparently a counsellor of Madana-pala of 
Kanauj. This inscription was found in the courtyard of a Monastery (No. 21), which 
occupies the south-western corner of the Saheth mound. It is now placed in the 
Lucknow Museum.^ 

As in his report Dr. Hoey fails to furnish accurate information regarding the 
objects discovered in the course of his diggings, I insert here a list® of “Accessions 
to the Lucknow Museum for the month of May 1886” which were obtained by him 
from Saheth- Maheth. 

1. A large inscribed slab dated Samvat 1186 {read xi';6). 

2. A reddish sandstone, inscribed, Gupta period. 

3. Six fragments of two inscriptions from images of Jaina pontiffs. 

4. An ancient inkpot {sic). 

5. A bronze figure of a dragon. 

6. An inscribed seal of a Buddhist Monastery. 

7. Two baked clay seals, inscribed, 

8. Ten clay seals (two unbaked) holding the Buddhist creed formula. 

9. A collection of 500 unbaked clay seals. 

I o. A copper coin of Kanerki {read Kanishka) . 

The first inscription of this list is evidently the stone slab, found in Monastery 
No. 21, just referred to. Of the second inscription no mention whatever is made in 
Dr. Hoey’s report, though in all probability it was the oldest and most important 
record found in the course of his excavations. It appears that it is a fragment of the 
post of the stone parasol erected by Friar Bala together with the Bsdhisattva statue. 
The inscription, though partly defaced, is identical with that on the image.® The 
inscribed clay-seals found by Dr. Hoey, it is impossible now to identify owing to the 
absence of any reliable record of the Lucknow Museum collections. The 500 unbaked 
clay seals mentioned sub 9 are no longer traceable. Dr. Hoey refers to them in the 
course of his report (p. 37). 

So far the identity of Maheth with Sravasti had been universally accepted. In 
i8q8, however, Mr. Vincent A. Smith published a paper^ in which he undertook to 
disprove Cunningham’s identification. His arguments were chiefly derived from the 
data contained in the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. Mr- Smith claimed, more- 
over, to have discovered the true site of Sravasti between the villages of Balapur,. 
Kariidi and Intava in Nepal territory near the place where the Rapti leaves the hills. 
In a subsequent paper Mr. Smith dealt with the question of the colossal Bodhisattva 
image of Saheth which formed the main support of Cunningham’s theory. There 
can be little doubt that originally this image stood in the open, sheltered by its stone 

> Cf. Kielhorn, I»d. Ant. Vol. XVII, (iSSS), pp. 6if. 

2 Minutes of the Munching Commitee, Provincial Museum, N. W.P. and Oudh, Avgust 1883 to March 
1888 (Allahabad 1889), p. 171. 

2 Cf. Bloch, Ep. Ind. Vol;. IX, pp. 290/. 

‘ V. A. Smith, KauSambi and Sravasti, J. R. A. S. for 1898, pp. 503fF. Cf. also Sravasti f. R. A. S. for 1900^ 
pp. Iff. 
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parasol. When discovered, however, it was enshrined in a small temple, apparently 
of a late date. Mr. Smith concluded that it was removed from the true Sravasti to 
Saheth at a time when the former place had become deserted. The distance of 
the two places is about 50 miles, but the Rapti would have afforded a convenient 
water-way for the removal of the image. In support of his theory Mr. Smith 
adduced the example of a Birar image which is said to have been removed from Nagpur 
to Lonar over a distance of 70 miles. 

The question of me identity of Saheth-Maheth with Sravasti and the Jgtavan 
was, therefore, still a matter of dispute at the time when the excavations w'ere resumed 
jn the winter of 1 908. 

As the modern name of the site has been adduced in favour of the identifica- 
tion, a few words may be said on this point. There exists a considerable variety in 
the spelling adopted by different writers. Cunningham gives the name as Sahet-Mahet 
and Mr. Smith has Sahet-Mahet. Dr. Hoey was first inclined to adopt the spelling 
Set-Mahet, but afterwards changed it into Set-Mahet, a spelling which has since been 
followed by other authors.' Regarding the minor site Dr. Hoey remarks that 
“ the settlement map first prepared after the annexation calls it Set, and the patwaris 
of the neighbourhood preserve the name.” Considering the great carelessness in the 
rendering of place-names noticeable in Indian maps, I do not think that much im- 
portance can be attached to the settlement map quoted by Dr. Hoey. According to 
the local pronunciation the correct spelling is Saheth-Maheth which agrees w'ith that 
followed by the fatvarl of Chakar Bhapdar, This spelling I have adopted in the present 
publication. 


I.— MAHETH. 

A.— General Description. 

It should be noticed first of all that the names Saheth and Maheth are 
applied to two distinct sites situated at a distance of J mile from each other. Maheth 
the larger of the two, is described by Cunningham as “ an almost semi-circular 
crescent with its diameter of one mile and a third in length, curved inwards and facing 
the north-east, along the old bank of the Rapti river.” He makes its circuit 
1 7,300 feet or upwards of 3^ miles. According to our recent survey the circuit is 
1 7,250 feet, enclosing an area of 40,743 acres. 

Both the extent and configuration of Maheth can leave no doubt that it is the 
site of an ancient city. Its outline is very distinctly marked by earthen ramparts. 
These considerably vary in height, those to the west being 35' to 40' high, while 
those on the south and east are not more than 25' to 30'. In the ramparts there are 
a series of openings giving access to the interior, which is almost entirely covered with 
Jungle. These passages are denoted by the name of darwasa, but it is clear that 
they cannot all represent real city gates. Most of them are certainly only gaps or 
depressions in the ramparts. 

On the accompanying plan I have given the names by which these so-called 
gates are locally known, but 1 have altered some of them, so as to make them more 

‘ Hoey, Sepri ^p. 3!. Cf. Ind.Int. Vol. XVII (1888), p. 61, footnote, and V. A. Smith y. R. A. S. for 1900 
p. 7. 
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intelligible. As there were no less than three gates indicated by the name Piprahva^ 
(z.e., Plpal) Gate, I have adopted new names for two of them. It will be seen that 
the gates are named either after villages or buildings from or to which they lead, 
or after particular trees which grow on the adjoining ramparts. The latter nomen- 
clature is far from satisfactory, and I have, as far as possible, replaced the 
names of trees by names of localities. I shall now briefly describe these gates and 
try to establish which of them represent real city gates. 

At the eastern extremity of the site are two passages, named Bahki and Gahga- 
pur Darwaza, after two neighbouring villages. The Bahki gate is only a slight 
depression, 8' wide, and does not seem to mark an original city gate. The Gangapur 
gate is 14' wide. Through these two passages footpaths lead into the eastern portion 
of Maheth which is comparatively open and free from vegetation. The Gangapur 
gate is locally known by the name of Khurkhuriha Darwaza, the meaning of which 
I have not been able to find out. 

From this gate the ramparts run south-west for about 1,500' and then turn due 
west. At the turning-point there is a gate of very peculiar aspect. It is locally 
known as Piprahva Darwaza, but I have renamed it after the village Kand-bh5rl which 
lies just opposite. It consists of two passages separated by a roughly circular space 
which is surrounded by mounds. The outer passage, vj-hich is 18' wide, is enclosed 
between two low mounds, but on both sides of the circular space are two distinct 
bastions, that to the west rising to a height of 29'. The inner passage is a long 
ravine, 8' wide. Outside, distinct from the gate proper, there are two low mounds 
which apparently are the remains of outwrorks. The appearance of the Kand-bharl 
Gate suggests an original city gate, but further exploration would be required to settle 
this point definitely. Inside there is a depression of the soil. A footpath leads from 
here to the Juriha Gate. 

At a distance of only 460' is the next gate, whicn is called Niddhi Darwaza. 
It is said to have been named after a man who was buried in the neighbourhood, but 
no grave is now anywhere traceable. The Niddhi Darwaza is only a slight depres- 
sion, 14' wide. On both sides of the Kand-bharl Gate the brick parapets are still 
extant. They are 12' 10" wide to the west, and 17' 6" to the east of the gate. To 
the east, a second wall seems to have been built on to it. The bricks are of various 
sizes. The common size is 11" by 5i" by 3", but some are large flat bricks, 
square by 34" thick. Each brick has three grooves, apparently intended 
to make the mortar adhere to it more firmly. It is noteworthy, that, though 
the parapets on both sides still stand to a height of 2', there is no trace of a 
gateway. This makes it very doubtful whether there originally existed a gate on 
this spot. 

The next gate I have named Chirenath Gate after a small shrine, situated outside 
it which is known as Chirenath Mahadev, on account of the stone linga which it 
contains being split (Hindi chlrna “ to split ”). As pointed out by Dr. Hoey,^ the 
temple, which is modern, stands on earlier ruins. For his assumption that the linga 
is the lower portion of a memorial column there does not exist any foundation. 


^ Report, p. 43 ; Plate IV. 
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Next comes the Bazar Gate, a passage 12' wide, which gives access to a broad 
path leading almost due north and widening out into a glade, which is marked by the 
settlement pillar h and situated south-east of the ruined temple known as the Kachchi 
Kutl. Dr. Hoey^ remarks that the Baz 5 r Gate (his Gate Y) “ seems to have 
consisted of two arches in the wall. The traces of the centre pillar and of the side 
walls are still clearly marked.” It is a pity that the plan published by Dr. Hoey 
(Plate XIII) fails to show any structural remains. At present there is no trace of a 
gate, either with one or two arches. Anyhow, there is good reason to suppose that 
the Bazar Darwaza marks in reality the site of one of the city gates, as it seems to be 
the starting point of a broad street or bazar. Dr. Hoey also remarks that this gate 
is situated right opposite Ora Jhar. It thus would provide a communication between 
this important site and the main group of ancient monuments inside the city. 

The two next gates are known as Kachri and Nim Darwaza (the exact local 
forms are Kachrihva and Nibiha Darwaza) after two species of trees. They are only 
narrow passages, 13' and 8' respectively in width. From both there are footpaths 
leading to the main group of buildings. The Kachri Darwaza I have renamed 
Bagahi-bhari Gate after the neighbouring village. 

More important is the Baitara Darwaza (Dr. Hoey’s X ?) named after the Baitara 
Tal, a rectangular tank situated near it. Dr. Hoey^ proposes to identify this tank with 
the place where Devadatta was engulfed, “because the very name may obviously be a 
corruption of baital, a demon, the connection of which wdth the story of Devadatta is 
easily seen.” I must confess that to me the connection does not appear to be as 
obvious as it seems to Dr. Hoey. The Baitara Gate faces the village of Chakar- 
bhandar. The ramparts to the west rise to a height of 32'. The passage is 40' wide 
and is the starting point of a footpath which leads by the settlement pillar to the 
Pakki Kutl, passing at a short distance by the group of three small Brahmanical (?) 
shrines excavated by Dr. Hoey.® 

At a little distance east of the Baitara Gate I made two cuttings, 13' wide 
through the ramparts ; that nearest the gate reached a depth of 1 6' below the top 
of the mound. No trace of a wall was found, though from the abundance of loose 
bricks, both in and outside. It is evident that once brick parapets must have existed 
here. Owing to the absence of structural remains, it is impossible to prove the exist- 
ence of a gate on this spot. Inside some irregular walls built of small bricks were found. 

To the west of the Baitara Gate also a cutting was made, 14' wide, but with the 
same negative result. In making these cuttings, however, a few objects were dis- 
covered, of which I insert a list. 

A terra-cotta figurine of a female seated and holding a child at her left' breast. Head 
missing. Ht. o m. og. 

A terra-cotta figurine of a woman standing and holding a child at her left breast. 
Heads and feet missing. Ht. o m. 10. 


' Report, p. 30 , Plate XIII. 

® Report, p. 41. 

® Dr. Hoey refers to these temples on p. 57 of his Report, but it is not clear for what reason he calls them 
Hindu. Among the images figured on Plate XXIV there is one (ht. T 6"j in unbaked clay, which apparently 
represents Siva destroying the dferaons. It is now in the Lucknow Museum, but I do not find mention of where 
exactly it was discovered. Dr. Hoey gives a plan of the supposed Hindu temple on Plate XX. 
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A terra-cotta figurine of a female standing with her left hand resting on her hip. Ht. 

0 m* 09. 

Five spindle-whorls of baked clay. 

Fragment of a ring of baked clay. 

Fifteen beads. 

Fragment of cornelian (?). 

An iron ring. 

Three copper-coins. 

Two arrowheads. Length o m. i8 and o m. o8. 

Next we have a slight depression, 12' wide, called Pipara, t.e., Pfpal Gate. 
There is no evidence that there existed here a gate originally, as trial excavations did 
not reveal any structural remains either of a gate or a wall. 

Then follows the Galhi or Gelhi Darwaza (Narrow Gate?), which possibly repre- 
sents an original passage. It will be noticed that this is the point nearest Saheth, the 
distance from here to the northern edge of the Saheth mound being 1,386' or a little 
more than a quarter of a mile. Inside this gate we find a group of Jain temples which 
will be described in connection with Sobhnath. 

The so-called Sobhnath Darwaza is nothing but a narrow and shallow passage, 
8' wide, across the ramparts and evidently not an original city gate. In making a 
cutting here, a punch-marked silver coin was found. 

The Imli Darwaza or Tamarind Gate opposite the village of Husain Jot, has 
distinctly the aspect of a main entrance to the ancient city. It is a passage, some 
.26' wide, flanked by two pronounced mounds. That on the right or south side 
crowned b)' a cluster of tamarind trees, after which the gate is named, is 48' and that 
to the left 43' high. A distinct gateway, however, could not be traced. On the top 
of the southern mound there is an irregular masonry platform, built of large bricks (17'"' 
by 12" by 3'''.) Dr. Hoey may be right in surmising that these remains have belonged 
to a brick watch-tower. A trench run into the mound from the west revealed some 
irregular walling of small bricks, but this can hardly have made part of the fortifica- 
tions. The mound itself is apparently nothing but a mass of mud. On the top of the 
northern bastion — if we may use this term — there is a brick platform which possibly 
represents the foundation of another watch tower. The bricks of which it is built are 
mostly broken, but their size appears to have been 15" by 11" by 3", which, as we 
shall see subsequently, is the same size as that of the bricks used in the bastions of 
the Nausahra Gate. This point is of some interest, as it indicates that the fortifica- 
tions on both the opposite sides of the ancient city belong to the same period of 
construction. In exploring the northern bastion of the Tamarind Gate, I found a 
brick wall, 31' long, 7' wide, and 3' high, which runs out from it in a westerly direc- 
tion. Here the size of the bricks is 1 2" by 9" by 2". It is noteworthy that this wall 
is built on a slope. In describing the Nausahra Gate, we shall have occasion to note 
-similar flanking walls. 

In front of theTamarind Gate I wish to notice a group of ruins covering an area 
of about 300' by 250'. Dr. Hoey' who did some excavations here refers to these re- 
mains as “ an external work, an apron-wall probably, inside which appear to have been 


* Report, p. 37. 
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quarters for soldiers. The central space was occupied by a building, which may have 
been a guard-room, or a monk’s residence or an octroi post ; in fact it may have 
served all these purposes at various periods. ” As long as these remains have not been 
fully explored, it is difficult to decide as to their exact purpose. What is left of 
Dr. Hoey’s excavation, shows a large brick structure, the west wall of which has a thick- 
ness of 7'.' To the west of it is a depression, possibly once a tank, enclosed by low 
mounds. Inside this building Dr. Hoey discovered the 500 inscribed sealings of un- 
baked clay, already mentioned, which were sent to the Lucknow Museum and have 
since disappeared. 

From the Imli to the Pipal Darwaza the ramparts run due north. The Kailji 
Gate is merely a footpath leading over the ramparts. It is situated opposite the tank, 
Sagra Tal, to the north-west of which rises a small mound known by the name of 
Barm Dev. 

The next two gates are very distinct passages, 49' and 46' wide respectively and 
equal in level with the fields. They are named Khaira and Khairi Darwaza, after the 
two pools which occupy the north-west corner of Maheth. On Cunningham’s plan 
they are showm as one lake — narrow in the centre. But in reality there are two dis- 
tinct pools separated by a mound on which a sadhu has taken up his residence. The 
mound contains an old well. I may add that the names Khaira and Khairi, as applied 
to these pools, are often interchanged. With reference to the gates, the names are 
hardly appropriate, as both give access to the southern pool usually called Khaira. A 
footpath leads from both gates to the northern, or Khairi, pool. In this connection I 
may also mention a small tank called Suraj Kuod, where an annual mela takes place on 
the furnamasi of the month of Karttika, supposed to be the date of Rama’s birthda)'. 
At the south-w’est comer of this tank is a small mound on which a sadhu used to 
live. It will be noticed that opposite the Khaira Gate there is a mango grove 
containing a well and a temple,. known by the name of Banl-nath “ the Lord of 
the Grove. ” 

The north-western corner of the fortifications is marked by a bastion, 40' high, to 
the north of which a passage, i2'7‘' wide, crosses the ramparts. It is named Pipa- 
rhiya Darwaza or Pipal Gate after a large tree growing on the top. From here 
the ramparts turn eastwards in the direction of the Naukhan or old bed of the Rapti. 
On its right bank, at a little distance north of Maheth, once stood the village of Ra]- 
garh. Some forty years ago, when the village was destroyed by a flood, the inhabit- 
ants settled in Gulariha, west of Maheth, which since then has become known by 
the double name of Rajgarh- Gulariha. The northernmost gate of Maheth has been 
named Rajgarh-Darwaza, after the original village. It is 33' wide and gives access 
to the Khairi Tal. The ramparts rise here to a height of 63'. 

At the spot where the old Rapti approaches the northern extremity of Mahgth 
there Is a gap, some 500' wide, in the old ramparts. It is evidently due to the 
action of the river. This gap is locally known as Kalbala Darwaza, i.e., Karbala Gate 
because on occasion of the Muharram the villagers dispose of their tazias on the ad- 
joining river bank. I may note that in the various parts of Oudh this festival is cele- 
brated both by Hindus and Muslims. The name Kalbala affords an instance of the 
interchange of I and r in the dialects of these sub-Himalayan districts, which is also 
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noticeable in certain. place-names such as Rumrain Dei (from Lumbim-Lummint), and 
Piprabva (from “ ficus religiosa”). 

From the so-called Karbala Gate the ramparts run south-east with a slight 
inward curve. The Naukhan or old Rapfi gradually recedes from the ancient site, 
thus leaving a widening strip of fertile soil which is indicated by the name of Nausahra. 
Along the river-face there are no less than twelve “gates”, including the Karbala 
Darwaza just mentioned and the Bahki Darwaza from which we began our circum- 
ambulation of the ancient city. It will, however, be seen that only one of these — the 
Nausahra Darwaza, named afcer the low land along the river — has been proved to be 
one of the original city gates. A detailed description of this gate will be given in a 
subsequent section of the present paper. The remaining so-called gates, whether 
original or not, deserve only a short notice. 

First come the Sandel (Channan) and Bel (Bglhari or Belahl) Gates, the latter 
40' wide, both named after trees. The next three are named after three prominent 
monuments inside Mahgth ; the tomb of Miran Sayyid, the Pakki Kuti and the 
Kachchi Kuti. The Miran Sayyid Gate is 18' wide, the Pakki Kuti Gate is a narrow 
gap of 8'; and the Kachchi Kuti Gate is C7' wide. Next comes the Nausahra Gate, 
to be described subsequently. After the Nausahra Gate we have the Juriha Darwaza, 
a twin gate, as the name indicates. That to the west is a distinct passage and the 
other only a slight depression. Near the former a small cutting, 2' wide, was made ; 
but nothing was found, except earth and loose bricks. From the Twin Gate a foot- 
path leads to the Kand-bhari Darwaza, as has been stated above. The Potters Gate 
(Kumhara Darwaza) is a passage, 8' wide, with masonry remains, consisting of small 
bricks, on both sides. The Madar Gate (Madarhana Darwaza), called after the tree 
of that name, is a slight depression at a small distance from the Potters Gate. 

Before proceeding to give a detailed account of the monuments of Maheth, I 
wish briefly to mention a hypothesis advanced by Mr. V. A. Smith.^ “ The walled 
town”, he says, “ was protected in old days on the north, and perhaps also on the 
east, by the Rapti, which used to flow under the ramparts, and has cut away a portion 
of them. The walls in the eastern portion of the northern face are lower and weaker 
than the fortifications on the north-western and western side. Major Jaskaran Singh 
of Balrampur who accompanied me on the occasion of ray second visit in March 1&99 
believes that these lower walls are comparatively late substitutes, perhaps dating 
from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, for parts of the original fortifications are cut away 
by the river. The country-people say that masonry is found far out in the bed of the 
river, of which the stream has moved a couple of miles away. The city was ori- 
ginally probably of a rectangular shape, as indicated by the dotted line inserted in the 
tracing.” 

I do not exactly know how far Major Jaskaran Singh can be trusted as an 
authority in matters archaeological, but I may say at once that my excavations at the 
Dasahra Gate leave little doubt as to the antiquity of the gate itself and the adjoining 
fortifications. The main point on which Mr. Smith’s conjecture is based can — 

I believe — be explained without resorting to the assumption that half the ancient city 


^ J, R, A, S, for igoOj p. 14. 
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has been washed away by the Rapti. The ramparts from the Tam.arind Gate to the 
Karbala Darwaza are higher and broader than elsewhere, most probably because this 
portion was not protected by a river. There was consequently greater need here for 
strong ramparts in the absence of natural defences. 

There is good reason to assume that the south face was at some time likewise 
sheltered by a natural watercourse. Cunningham marks on his plan a distinct moat 
along the south-west side of the ancient city. Mr. Smith^ observes that this moat — 
now for the most part a rice swamp — communicates through ponds with a canal, six 
miles long, which runs due south and joins the Kuana river. This canal is known by 
the name of Bhuibanda Nala. It seems to me that those ponds — Khajuha Tal, 
Baitara Tal, Voinda Tal, and another Khajuha Tal — mark the course of an ancient 
river which once flowed along the south-west corner of Maheth. It is quite natural 
that tanks should be dug in the depressions caused by a dried-up river bed. The 
existence of such an old river bed is very clear to the south of Ora Jhar (“ Basket 
Dust ”). This mound, apparently a ruined stupa, together with the smaller mounds 
of Panahiya Jhar (“ Shoe Dust ”) and Kharahua Jhar (“ Sandal Dust ”) forms 
another ancient site which still remains to be explored. The names of these three 
mounds refer to a tradition that, when the buildings of Saheth were being construc- 
ted, the workmen, on their return home, daily used to knock out their baskets on this 
spot. The Ojra Jhar mound stands on the right bank of the river bed just referred 
to. It seems most likely that when the monument represented by this mound was 
raised, the river was still in exi.stence. 

Dr. Hoey’s identifications* of Ora Jhar and Panahiya Jhar with the palace of 
Virudhaka and a cockpit . (ire) hardly deserve serious consideration. At the present 
stage of our knowledge of the remains of Saheth- Maheth it would indeed be vain 
to attempt to identify any of the individual monuments mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrims. It should not be lost sight of that the ruins of this site reflect the condition 
of the ancient city and its environs at the time immediately preceding the Muham- 
madan conquest. It is most unlikely that at that time the position of the city, its 
gates and different edifices should have been the same as nearly six centuries- 
before, when Hiuen Tsiang visited the sacred sites of Buddhism. 

Mr. Smith rightly points out that the site of Maheth represents a ruined town 
and not merely a palace. I doubt, however, whether it is quite correct to say that 
it is “ a town all complete in itself. ” There were no doubt suburbs outside the 
walled enclosure. Their former existence is indicated by brick remains and minor 
mounds and by the frequent discovery of coins in the fields all around. It would 
perhaps be most correct to call Maheth an akropolis — the fortified inner city contain- 
ing, besides the palace, a number of temples and other religious monuments, tanks, 
barracks and bazars. . It may be compared with the Qila ‘ of the Muhammadan period. 
Evidently this is exactly what Beal in his translation of Hiuen Tsiang’s descriptiom 
of Sravasti renders by “ the royal precincts ” and Cunningham is, therefore, quite 
right in asserting that the circuit of 20 h' of “ these royal precincts ” closely agrees, 
with that of the ancient site of Maheth. 

1 y. i?. A, S, for 1900, p. 14. 

^ Report, pp. 39 f* The names of these mounds are modern. Cf. Smith J,R. A, S, for 1900, p. 16. 
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B.— Kachchi Kuti. (Plates XXIII— XXVI.) 

The most important group of monuments in Maheth is found about the middle 
of the river face in the immediate proximity of the ramparts. Included in the ramparts 
between the Pakki Kuti and Kachchi Kuti Gates is a large stupa which I have 
called A. Due west of it at a distance of 300' is a mound containing a massive 
brick building known as Pakki Kuti. Cunningham called it E and identified it with 
the Arigulimala stupa. South-east of this building at a distance of 250' rises another 
brick edifice of considerable size, called the Kachchi Kuti. It is Cunningham’s D, 
which he identified with the stupa of Sudatta. It is not clear which buildings he 
indicates as B and C, as there are only a few small mounds to the west of the 
Kachchi Kuti. Due west of the Pakki Kuti, at a distance of 360^ there is an extensive 
but flat mound of rectangular shape which hitherto has remained unexplored. Near 
its north-western corner we notice a Muhammadan grave in a plain brick enclosure. 
It is the tomb of Miran Sayyid, who is said to have been the first Muslim governor 
of the place. 

The Kachchi Kuti was partly excavated by Dr. Hoey, but both his description 
and plan^ are inadequate to convey an idea of this building. I must point out 
first of all that this ruin represents different periods of construction. Latest in date 
is a small brick shrine, which stands in the top of the mound and of W'hich the west 
and north walls are still extant. The other two sides have been rebuilt with kachcha, 
masonry apparently by the sadhu who once resided here. This accounts for the 
name Kachchi KuU, the latter word being applied to the residence of an ascetic. 
The sadhu is probably responsible for caves dug in the solid masonry of the ancient 
plinth on which the shrine is raised and for an arched entrance on the east side. 
The original entrance was to the west, but had been closed — perhaps by the same 
sadhu or by a previous occupant — by means of a stone which must once have formed 
the pedestal of an image. It measures 3' 6" in length, 1' 6" in width and 'j^' in 
height, has a depression (2' 8|-"X 2") cut in the top and is pierced in its centre 

with a mortice {gl" X 5f" X Si") for the reception of the tenon of the image. Possibly 
this pedestal once carried the idol enshrined in the temple. Stone fragments, which 
must have belonged to an image, were found in the course of excavation around the 
plinth, but they are too small and indistinct to allow us to decide which deity the 
image represented. In any case, we may safely assume that the latest temple, the 
ruins of which are still extant on the top of the mound, contained a stone image. 

The pedestal is equal in length to the width of the doorway, w'hich is 3' 6" wide, 
and leads into a passage 5' 8^" wide. Of the actual shrine only the west and north 
walls are partly preserved. The distance from the north-west corner of the cham- 
ber to the passage is 3' 4^". As the latter must have been in the centre of the 
wall, it follows that the length of the wall internally was Z W+Z' a¥— 

12' s-J". The shrine was probably square, approximately at least, as the north wall can 
be traced inside over a length of 1 2' 9". Adjoining the north wall we found a bit 
of a concrete floor, but as it is 3' above what appears to have been the floor-level of 


^ Report^ p. 54, PI. XVL C/. also V. A, Smith, J. R. A. S. for 1900, p. 17. 
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the chamber, it can hardly have belonged to the original shrine. The original building 
-had recessed corners which could be traced along the north side. Subsequently it 
was encased in a retaining wall and became rectangular in shape. 

It is obvious that the insignificant shrine just described is much later than the grand 
plinth on which it is raised. This plinth must have belonged to an edifice of much 
more imposing dimensions. It is true that the top building stands in the same axis as 
the rectangular plinth. But if this plinth had been raised merely as a substructure for 
that insignificant little shrine, it is not clear why — as we shall presently see — it was 
extended so far westward. 

Excluding the projections and additions to be noted in the sequel, the plinth 
proper measures 105' from east to west by 72" from north to south. It is approached 
from the west side by a flight of steps, 45' long and 14' 5" wide, which is curved in 
outline at the lower end — a peculiarity which we shall also notice in our description of 
siupa A and the Jain temple of Sobhnath. On both sides of the steps is a later 
structure built on against the plinth wall and continued along the north and south sides 
for a distance of 24' from the corners of the plinth. The exact purpose of this 
platform is not apparent, but there can be no doubt that it is a later addition. On the 
south side its shape is very irregular. The flight of steps itself is contemporaneous 
with the plinth, as both are similar in construction and equally covered with a layer of 
plaster. The existence of this flight of steps as 'well as the absence of doors and 
windows leaves no doubt that the rectangular structure is indeed a plinth. 

All that remains of the temple which once surmounted this substructure is a 
portion of a floor of glazed green tiles, 9" square by 14'^ thick, which was discovered 
by Dr. Hoey immediately in front of the entrance to the later shrine. The level of this 
floor is about 2' below that of the later shrine, and its width is 15' 3'". It is con- 
tinued under the foundations of the later building. 

Each side of the rectangular plinth has a double projection, from 18' to 19' 
wide, at both ends. The north-east corner appears to have been rebuilt. The plinth- 
wall is best preserved on the north side where it stands to a height of 14". Here wo 
find the upper portion decorated with a row of pilasters of plain brickwork, 1 1" wide, 
alternating with sunk panels, which are placed at distances of 3' 10". These panels 
are 16^" or 17" wide and 3" deep. The height is no longer ascertainable, as the 
upper portions are missing. Presumably they once contained terra-cotta plaques, 
numerous fragments of which were found along the four sides of the building. 

The pilasters rest on a cornice of four courses of bnckwortc, the low'er course 
consisting of dentated bricks. Under this course are two receding courses. Then 
the wall goes down in offsets formed by courses of rounded bricks. At about 5' 
beneath the cornice there is a row of weep-holes placed at distance of 6' to 8'. At 
the foot of the north, east and south walls we notice two rectangular projections of 
brickwork, about 10" wide, which possibly belong to some earlier structure. At the 
corners, also, there are double projections, but these apparently make part of the 
foundations, as they agree in outline with the double projections above. The upper 
portion of the wall is partly covered with a layer of plaster, thick. 

In the course of his excavations Dr. Hoey pierced the northern and southern 
wall of the plinth and cleared what appeared to be two chambers (marked (i and b 
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on his plan) rectangular in shape and enclosed by high brick walls. For convenience’ 
sake I shall refer to these open spaces as "rooms, ” though it is evident that they 
never served the purpose of habitation. On the east side they are shut off by a 
continuous wall (E-E) of an ornamental appearance, which must have belonged to an 
earlier plinth, presumably square in plan. It will be seen from plate XXIV that the 
portion of the plinth to the east of this wall is approximately square and must 
represent the original plinth. 

At the north side of the southern room Dr. Hoey found a wall of ornamental 
brickwork (F-F), and a similar wall (G-G) on the south side of the northern room. 
These two walls are distinct from the wall E-E and have evidently been added. The 
space between was covered with a sloping pavement of bricks set on edge. This 
ramp is, as it were, a continuation of the long flight of steps leading up to the plinth. 
I removed the pavement and cleared the space between the walls F-F and G-G. 
This space I shall refer to as "the central room. ” This excavation made it quite 
evident that E-E is one continuous wall decorated in a uniform fashion. The mode of 
decoration — see plate LVI — is similar in character to that of the later, rectangular 
plinth, but differs in detail. Here also we notice a series of sunk panels for the 
reception of terra-cotta plaques. Seven of these panels are preserved. The}^ are 
square, and measure i' in width and height and 2^" in depth. The plaques which 
they contained must, therefore, have been somewhat wider than those of the later, 
rectangular plinth. The sunk panels are separated by dwarf pilasters which are 3" 5''' 
high and placed at distances of 49". The pilasters are surmounted by a cornice 
supported on a row of small brackets. The top of the preserved portion of the wall is 
formed by the remnants of a similar cornice likewise resting on dwarf pilasters and 
brackets. The central portion of the wall is decorated with two bracketed cornices 
similar of construction but without pilasters. The length of the preserved portion 
of this decorated wall is nearly 42'. The size of the bricks is ii" (or 12") by 8" by 2". 
The lower portion of wall E-E, w'hich is built of plain masonry, is separated from the 
upper decorated portion by a layer of earth 2" thick. It, therefore, seems that the 
lower portion belongs to some earlier building. We notice along the top of this lower 
portion three weep-holes, similar to those found in the lower portion of the rectangular 
plinth, or, to speak quite correctly, in the portion of the rectangular plinth east of 
wall E-E. This weep-holed wall, therefore, forms a square and seems to represent a 
third plinth of still earlier date than that to which the ornamental wall E-E belonged. 

It is a point of special interest that in the northern room the remnants were found 
of two circular structures partly hidden under wall E-E. From their shape we may 
infer that they are the remains of two small stupas circular in plan and consequently 
early in date. Another point to be noticed here is that in clearing the central room 
several large carved bricks were found including the capital of a pilaster which was 
discovered immediately under the sloping pavement. Bricks of this type are not used 
in either of the two ornamental plinths just described. They point, therefore, to the 
former existence of a still earlier edifice of a highly decorative character. This edifice 
has completely disappeared, unless we are to assume that the earliest square plinth 
with the weep-holes belonged to it. As the large carved bricks are of the same type 
as those used in the early plinth of the Nirvana temple of Kasia, the building to which 
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they belonged may be assigned to the Kushana or early Gupta period. Similar 
ornamental bricks came to light also in the northern and southern rooms at a very low 
level. Dr. Hoey does not mention whether he found any in clearing those two rooms, 
hut a tew specimens are reproduced on plate XXX of his Report, 

It is obvious that the debris found in the central room represents an earlier deposit 
than that of the northern and southern rooms. It is, therefore, quite natural that the 
specimens of these early carved bricks should be found in the central room at a 
much higher level than in the two adjoining chambers. 

This point is also of great interest in connection with the discovery of numer- 
ous terra-cotta fragments in these three rooms as well as outside at the foot of 
the wall enclosing the rectangular plinth. A few specimens came to light in excava- 
tion on the top of the plinth. It is clear that these terra-cottas found inside the three 
rooms are earlier than the rectangular plinth, and must have belonged either to the 
same building as the decorative wall E-E or to some still earlier edifice, Unfortunatelyj 
only very few more or less complete plaques were found and their size (17" by 12") 
does not agree with that of the sunk panels in E-E. But it should be remembered 
that this wall is only a portion of a plinth and that the building which once crowned 
it was most probably decorated in the same manner and may have contained panels of 
different sizes. 1 may also note here that the terra-cottas seem to belong to different 
periods and that those representing an earlier type were mostly found in the central 
room together with the large carved bricks. 

We, therefore, obtain the following list of structural remains arranged in 
chronological order and shown on plate XXIV in different colours : 

ist — Two circular basements of small stupasy probably Buddhist, found in the 
northern room in the foundation of wall E-E. 

2nd . — Square plinth with double projections on both ends of each wall. Bricks 
I2"by8‘'by 2J". Wall only extant to a height of 5' to 6'; weep-holes along the 
top of the preserved portion. Possibly the superstructure of this plinth was decorated 
with carved bricks and terra-cottas of the earlier type found in excavation. Presum- 
able date : Kushaija period. 

Square plinth raised on No, 2, apparently also provided with double 
projections on both ends of each wall. West wall E-E (shown in blue) extant to a 
height of iri 8" above remains of No. 2. Decoration of moulded bricks; cornice 
supported by pilasters alternating with square panels evidently meant for the reception 
of terra-cotta reliefs, perhaps contemporaneous with the terra-cottas of the later type 
(Ramayana series). Probable date : Gupta period. 

4th . — Double wall (F-F and G-G) facing north and south, built at right angles 
against west wall of No. 3 and decorated with cornices of moulded brickwork. Both 
walls are cut off on the west side. The space between these two walls filled with debris 
including carved bricks and terra-cottas of the earlier type which may have belonged 
to No. 2. The top was paved with brick tiles set on edge and slanting so as to form a 
ramp. Judging from this ramp, it seems probable that these walls were built to provide 
a means of access to No. 3, Originally the entrance of No. 3 must have been on one 
-of the other sides, but no trace of it was found. Probable date between A.D. 600 
and 800. 
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^th . — Rectangular plinth (red) and with double projections on both ends of each 
wall and flight of steps leading up to it from the west. This plinth is raised on the ruins 
of No, 2, In its construction the square plinth was extended westward and the whole 
enclosed in a new wall decorated with moulded brickwork. The upper portion has 
a row of pilasters alternating with rectangular (?) panels probably meant for the recep- 
tion of terra-cotta reliefs. Probable date between A. D. 800 and 1000. 

6 th , — Platform built along the west wall and parts of the south and north walls 
of No. 5, 

^th . — Shrine (green) built on the top of the rectangular plinth No, 6. It forms a 
single, approximately square cell, — probably containing a stone image the pedestal of 
which is still extant. The plan of this shrine shows recesses and projections on the 
four sides, but subsequently it was encased in a retaining wall either square or 
rectangular in outline. Probable date ; A.D. 1000 — 1200. 

Jt should be distinctly understood that the above is only an attempt at 
analysing the confused mass of remains of the various buildings which have succeeded 
each other on the site of the Kachchi Kuti. As regards the more prominent ruins 
the order of their construction is at once evident from their relative position. But i^ 
is often doubtful to which of the main buildings we are to assign the less con- 
spicuous or the detached portions of the ruin, like the floor of glazed tiles in front 
■of shrine No. 7. As to the dates attributed to the various buildings, I may remark 
that the oldest dateable documents found in the course of excavation are a few 
inscribed clay sealings and one seal-die. As their legends are written in the Brahmi 
'Character of the Kusha^ia type, I infer that the earliest monument which stood 
■on this site goes back to the same period. A few of the terra-cotta reliefs are 
marked with numerals which enable us to assign them to the Gupta period. As 
stated above, they must have belonged either to building No. 3 or to some earlier 
edifice. For each of the later monuments I have put down a period of 200 years 
as the approximate date of their erection. I assume that after the Muhammadan 
■conquest no new temples were built. 

At a distance of 120' to the east of the rectangular plinth a detached wall 
•came to light running from south to north and turning westward at its northern extremity. 
Evidently this wall represents the enclosure of one of the ancient monuments which we 
have tried to trace in the ruins of the Kachchi Kuti. 

Before finishing ray account of the Kachchi Kuti, I wish to offer some remarks 
regarding the terra- cottas found in such profusion in the excavation of this building 
(plate XXVII, B). Their total number amounts to 356, as will be seen from the list 
•inserted beneath. This list includes only those pieces which have preserved a distinct 
shape. I have arranged them in the order in which they were found so that their 
relative depth can be inferred from their place in the list. It sliould further be re- 
membered that the so-called northern and southern rooms had been partly excavated 
•by Dr. Hoey, who mentions that he found a clay figure of a monkey (his plate XXV d) 
and a head of an image in the southern enclosure. 

The great difficulty in the way of adequately discussing the terra- cottas of 
■the Kachchi Kuti is their very fragmentary state. We possess only seven base- 
reliefs which are more or less complete (Nos. 287) 288, 289, 313, 333, 334 and 335)* 
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These were all discovered along the foot of the north wall of the rectangular plinth,, 
with the exception of No. 288 which was found on the east side. These panels are 
uniform in size, their height being 12" and their width about 15". They are all 
provided with a raised border rudely decorated with a foliated design. It is 
noteworthy that on the complete panels we find a double border on the proper 
left side, whereas to the proper right the border is wanting. This clearly indicates 
that these bas-reliefs were meant to form a continuous frieze on the wall of the build- 
ing. This observation renders it less likely that they belonged to the same monu- 
ment as the square plinth No. 3, as on its preserved portion we find a different 
arrangement, namely, that of panels alternating with pilasters. It should be noticed 
that on the north side the complete panels were found 3^' below the ground level 
of the rectangular plinth. This ground-level is clearly marked by a course of project- 
ng bricks immediately over the weep-holes. On the east side also No. 288 was 
found at the level of the lower plinth. 

Except No. 334, the seven preserved bas-reliefs contain each two figures. The 
action of these figures is well expressed, but the treatment of the faces, hands 
and feet is second-rate. This will become more obvious if we compare the terra-cotta 
sculptures of the temple of Bhitargaon. In both cases, however, the terra-cottas, 
owing to imperfect burning, are black and comparatively soft inside. 

The most interesting of the Maheth terra-cottas is No. 287 of my list which 
shows a monkey brandishing a long mace in both hands and attacking a warrior 
armed with a sword (PL XXVII). In No. 335 we have a very similar scene ; but here 
the heads of the two figures were found detached from the panel, and had to be lefixed. 
There can be little doubt that these two scenes refer to the exploits of the monkey 
hero Hanuman described in the 5th and 6th cantos of the Ramayana. Nos. 325, 326 
and 333 which were found close together also represent fighting scenes ; but it is im- 
possible to identify the actors. In No. 288 we may perhaps recognize the meeting be- 
tween Lakshmana and the Rakshasi, Surpaijakha, who with bent knees and folded hands 
implores him to grant her his love (PI. XXVII). Anyhow, the occurrence of the 
fighting ape on two of these bas-reliefs (Dr. Hoey’s monkey is most probably a third 
Hariuman) indicates that these panels represent scenes from the Ramayai.ia. There 
can consequently be little doubt that the monument which they once decorated was 
Brahmanical. Most probably it was a Vishnu temple. In any case the conclusion 
arrived at disposes of Cunningham’s and Dr. Hoey’s attempts to identify the 
Kachchl Kuti with one of the Buddhist monuments described by Hiuen Tsianf^ 
in the city of Sravasti. 

It has already been noticed that some cf these terra-cotta panels are marked 
with numerical figures, evidently indicating the position which they were to occupy in 
the frieze. These numerals are incised on the lower border of the panel Nos. 333 
and 334 have each two figures which I read i8 and 23 respectively. On No. 287 
also there are two figures which I am unable to identify. The figures exhibit the 
type found in the inscriptions of the Gupta period, and we may infer that this is the 
time to which these terra-cottas belong. I may note that from other sources also it 
appears that during the Gupta period terra-cotta sculpture was largely used for ther 
decoration of brick buildings. 
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Among the numerous fragments found in the course of excavation there are 
-several which show the same foliated border as the complete panels of the'Ramaya^a 
type, and therefore must belong to the same series. Instances are Nos. 35, 59, 74, 
345 and 226. On No. 35 w’e have the lower portion of a standing figure very similar 
■to that on No. 288, w'hich I suppose to represent Lakshmana. In front of the figure 
in question we notice what appears to be a monkey’s tail similar to Hanuman’s tail 
in No. 287. Moreover, we have here the foliated border also. There is thus reason 
“to suppose that it belongs to the Ramayana series. It was found inside the northern 
room. Nos. 59,145 and 226, which I believe to belong to the same series, were found 
in the central room. 

The southern room yielded nine fragments (Nos. 20, 28— -34 and 40) which, when 
put together, formed a panel of semi-circular shape (ht. 13^" ; width 16^"). It repre- 
sents a woman running after a little boy. The interpretation which at once suggests 
itself is that it refers to some episode of Krishna’s childhood and that the woman is 
his fostermother Ya 4 odha. Though different in size and shape, this panel exhibits the 
same style as those discussed above. It has the same foliated border. The figures are 
clumsy, especially the little Krishna, who is decidedly the ugliest urchin ever portrayed. 
The head of YaSodha is unfortunately lost, but her hands and feet are badly modelled. 

In the course of excavation we found several fragments of superior workmanship, 
which I believe to belong to an older monument than those discussed above. In 
some cases the figures are remarkably well modelled. Among these more artistic 
fragments are several which contain the leg of an apparently seated figure shod 
with a boot or sock (Nos. 1.^6, 151, 152, 294, 303 and 324). It is curious that all 
these fragments, except 324, were discovered in the central room, but not at a very 
low level. There is also a border fragment (No. 150) with an exquisitely modelled 
hand, which came to light on the same spot. We have further a curious fragment 
(No. 141) with what appears to be a monkey’s paw. It seems to belong to the older 
type, as it is both well-baked and well-modelled. It was found in the central room. 

A point of difference between the older and later terra-cottas is the border. 
Those of the Ramayana series have, as we noticed above, foliated borders ; those of 
the older type have either plain borders, or they are cut in a simple geometrical 
pattern. Sometimes the border consists of only a single or double straight line. 
Then the older fragments are much better baked. They are just as hard as bricks, 
whereas the later ones are soft inside. The size also differs, and they seem in 
general to be thinner than those of the Ramayana type. No. 273, which exhibits a 
prancing horse’- very well modelled, is i3|-" high. It was found at the foot of the 
south wall of the rectangular plinth. Unfortunately, not a single complete specimen of 
the older type came to light. 

Besides the terra-cotta bas-reliefs which served the purpose of building decora- 
tion, I must mention some fragments of a nearly life-size figure of the same material 
which were found to the north of the flight of steps not far from the platform built on 
to the rectangular plinth. The largest fragment is a portion of a bent leg of a seated 
■image (No. 104), which fits together with a left hand holding a lotus bud (No. 156). 

^ Possibly this frag:ment refers to the episode of Krishna’s fight with the demon Dhenuka. Cf. Prem Sagar, 
.-ch. XVL 
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We found, moreover, the upper portion of an arm with a very elaborate ornameni: and 
remains of drapery (No. 174), and a fragment of a lotus seat (No, 175) which were 
discovered close together and appear to belong to the same image. It would be 
interesting to know whether the upper portion of a liead with curious locks also made 
part of this image, as, on account of its frontal eye, it may be supposed to have 
belonged to a Siva figure. It agrees with the other fragments in size, but it should 
be remarked that a lotus-bud would be a very unusual emblem in the hand of Siva. 
Two other fragments of heads certainly belong to another figure. 

In all probability the images represented by these fragments were once used as- 
objects of worship, but it is difficult to decide in which temple they were enshrined. 
Most of the fragments came to light at a distance of 24' to the north of the flight of 
steps and ii' from the detached wall which crosses it at right angles. As this wall is 
continued on the south side of the staircase, it is evident that it belongs to an earlier 
period of construction than the rectangular plinth. The fragments v/ere found 
below the ground-level of the staircase. It follows that most probably they were 
already buried at the time when this staircase and the rectangular plinth were con- 
structed. The image or images to which they belong cannot, therefore, have stood 
in a temple raised on that plinth. It seems plausible that the terra-cotta idols are 
contemporaneous with the terra-cotta bas-reliefs and were enshrined in one of the 
earlier temples, either No. 2 or 3. The Brahriianical character of the terra-cottas 
found at the Kachchi Kuti is confirmed by a three-faced head (No. 292) with top- 
knot and pointed beard, which presumably represents Brahma. It was found on the 
south side of the plinth. 

Finally, we must speak of another class of terra-cottas which have no connec- 
tion with any particular building, namely, those rudely modelled animals of baked 
clay which are found on nearly every ancient site in India, whether Brahmanical or 
Buddhist. The use of such clay beasts as toys is often referred to in ancient litera- 
ture. Among the mins south-east of the Kachchi KuU were found the fragments of 
a rudely fashioned figure (ht. 0 m. 27) of the same type as the “ pot-images of 
Kasia.^ We have been able to restore it, with the exception of the left leg which is 
missing. The body has the appearance of a reversed pot to which the head, arms 
and legs have been attached. The figure is distinctly marked as a male ; he is seated 
and holds in his left hand a cup and in his right hand an indistinct object, perhaps a 
bag. He has a protruding belly with a deep navel, a necklace and a sacred thread. 
A plain bracelet round the left wrist is partly preserved. The head bears a high 
headdress and heavy ear-rings. Numerous fragments of similar pot-images” were 
found at Maheth in the course of excavation. I notice particularly a right foot 
(0 m, 12 long) with disproportionately long toes. 

C. — ^Finds. 

Kachchi Kuti. 
a. — Terra-cottas, 

1, Lower half of figure with drapery round legs. Ht. o m. 14. Along west wall, 

2. Indistinct fragment with drapery. Ht. 0 m. 08. Along south wall. 


^ Cf. A. S. R. for 1906-07, p. 56. 
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3. Left arm and part of bust of male figure. Ht. o m. 07. Along north wall. 

4. Fragment of border of panel. Ht. o m. 14. 

5. Boss with four-petalled rosette. Diameter o m. 07. Along southern wall near southern room. 
. 6. Hip and thigh of standing figure with scarf round loins. Ht. o. m 1 1 . Northern wall 

low excavation. 

7. Fragment of hip and hand. Bt. o m. 08. Inside northern room. 

8. Fragment of carved brick. Length 0 m. 105. Surface of mound. 

9. Fragment of female figurine standing with left hand resting on hip. Head and right arm 
missing. Hand of other figure on her left shoulder. Ht. o m. 13. In southern room. 

10. Head defaced with curly hair and a kerchief. Ht. o m. oG. Southern wall. 

11. Hand roughly modelled. Ht. o m. 075. South side of Pakki Kuti, 

12. Bust of figurine. Ht. 0 m. 04. Southern wall. 

13. Head with ringlets and protruding lips. Ht. o m. 09. Northern room. 

14. Bust of male figure, head and arms broken. Double necklace. Ht. o m. 12. Northern 
room under later wall to west. 

15. Right hand with plain bracelet. Length o m. 08. Northern room. 

16. Portion of leg. Length o m. 10. Northern room. 

17. Two hands holding jar. Length o m. 09. Southern room. 

( 18. Corner of panel with hand holding garland or snake. Ht. o m. ii. Southern room, 

ig. Head, defaced, with ringlets and earrings. Southern room. 

20. Fragment of medallion with lotus border and left arm of figure. Ht. o m. 23, Southern 
room (under later wall to west). It fits together with Nos. 28-34 and 40. 

21. Fragment with shoulder (?) of figure. Length o m. 075. Northern room, 

22. Fragment with drapery. Length o m. 08. Northern room. 

23. Fragment of border of panel. Length. 0 m. 135. Southern room. 

24. Indistinct hollow fragment. Length o m. 12. Southern room. 

25. Foot with anklet of rude figure or pot-image. Length o m. 07. Found 10' from 
northern wall near detached room. 

26. Fragment of vessel (?) curved and rudely ornamented. Length o m. 14. Same spot 
as No. 25. 

27. Tortoise with female figure on reverse. Length o m. 035. Outside along northern w'all. 

28. Short thick-set figure of a child looking over its left shoulder. Girdle and bracelets. 

Hands and feet missing. Ht. 0 m. 05. Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

29. Lower fragment of panel with right leg of a draped figure walking in front. Ht. o m. 14. 
Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

30. Fragment of border of medallion decorated with lotus petals (o m. 22}, Southern room. 
Cf. No. 20. 

31. Fragment of foliated border. Ht. ora. 15. Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

32. Fragment of foliated border. Ht. o m. 16. Southern room. Cf. No, 20. 

33. Corner fragment of rectangular panel with lotus petals and foot of a child. Ht. o m. 14. 
Southern room. Cf. No. 20. 

34. Corner fragment of panel decorated with lotus petals. Ht. 0 m. 19. Southern room, 
Cf. No. 20. 

35. Fragment with lower portion of male figure. Ht. o m. 16. Northern room. 

36. Small fragment apparently of same panel as 35. Ht. o m. 065. Northern room. 

37. Fragment w'ith foot. Ht. 0 m. 07. Northern room. 

38. Hand holding some indistinct object. Northern room. 

39. Fragment with bell. Ht. 0 m. ii. Southern room. 

40. Bust of female figure. Ht. o m. 07. Southern room. Cf. No. .20. 

41. Lower half of arm. Ht. o m. 07. Southern room. 
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42. Kragment with hand on hip. Ht. o m. 07. Northern room. 

43. Head with curly hair and earrings. Ht. o m. I2. Northern room. 

44. Torso of female figure with necklace and bowl in left hand. Broken in five fragments. 

Ht. o m. 16. Northern room. 

45. Circular panel with rosette. Diameter o m. 185. Northern room. 

46. Head with high head-dress. Nose broken. Hr. o m. og. Northern room. 

47. Head; surface disintegrated. Ht. om. 07. Northern room. 

48. Head of image-pot. Ht. o m. ii. Outside along west wall near staircase. 

49. Bust of female figure with prominent breasts. Ht, o m. ii. One of the top rooms, 
western side. 

50. Corner of rectangular panel with snake. Ht. o m. 20. Northern room. 

51. Head ; left portion of face injured. Ht. o m. oS. Outside near south-west corner in 

spoil earth. 

52. Circular panel similar to No. 45. Northern room. 

53. Small indistinct fragment. Ht. 0 m. 04. Outside, along northern wall. 

54. Indistinct fragment. Ht. 0 m. 09. East side. 

55. Border fragment of rectangular panel. Ht. o m. 10. Northern room. 

56. Corner brick with capital of pilaster. 14" X 14" x 5". Northern room, 

57. Torso of male figure with bare breast. Right hand against shoulder, left against 
breast. Ht. o m. 15. Northern room ; north end. 

58. Head with flat hair and curved nose, concave at back. Ht. o m. 065. Outside south 

side. 

58/2. Border of panel with bust and left arm of male figure. Broken in two pieces. Ht* 
n m. II. Top of mound ; in front of entrance to shrine. 

59. Border of panel with hand or foot. Ht. 0 m. 14. Central room under ramp. 

60. Indistinct fragment, apparently breast with necklace. Ht. o m. 10. Southern room. 

61. Fragment of border. Ht. 0 m. 075. Outside along southern wall, 

62. Head defaced with top knot and long curls. Ht. o m. 09, Outside along southern 

wall. 

63. Small fragment. Ht. o m. 04. Central room. 

64. Small fragment necklace (?), Ht. o m. 04. Northern room. 

65. Indistinct fragment. Ht. o m. 10. Northern room. 

66. Small fragment with hand. Ht. o m. 065. In spoil earth. 

67. „ „ „ „ Ht. o m. 06. In spoil earth. 

69. Border fragment with indistinct object. Ht. o m. 22. On top of mound, in spoil earth 
near old pavement. 

70. Fragment of arm with drapery. Ht. o m. 17.. Near north-east corner at foot of plinth 

wall. 

71. Border fragment. Ht. o m. 13. From spoilt earth. 

72. Rude head probably of pot-image. Ht. o m. ii. South-ease corner enclosure. 

73. Rude foot with bangle. Broken in two pieces, Ht. o m. 08. North wall of plinth. 

74. Corner fragment with standing male figure, holding rope or snake (?) or perhaps shoot- 

ing a bow. Head, right arm and legs broken. Ht. 0 m., 20. Central room below panel in cast 
wall. - . 

75. Border fragment- with right foot. Ht. b m. 10. Central room. 

76. Head ; forehead and left eye broken. Ht. o m. ip. Central room. 

77. Fragment of large head with r^ht eye, forehead and hair. Ht. 0 m. 09. Central 
room. 

78. Corner fragment of -panel ; 0 m. 19 by o m. 14. Central room. 

79. Lower portion of standing figure clad in-a tunic ; o.m. 1.2. Central room. 
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8 0. Torso of male figure, in two pieces : o m. 14, Central room. 

81. Portion of leg (?) ; o m. 12. Central room. 

82. Portion of arm (?) ; 0 m. 08. Central room. 

83. Crouching male figure, head lost ; 0 m. 23. Central room. 

84. Lower portion of standing figure, surface disintegrated; o m. 18. Central room. 

85. Right hand holding rope (?) ; 0 m. 09. Central room. 

86. Head, surface disintegrated; o m. 12. Central room. 

87. Fragment with hand (?) holding indistinct object ; o m. 14. Central room. 

88. Head with ringlets, looking sideways ; o. m. 14. Outside along northern wall. 

89. Fragment of circular panel with hand and piece of drapery ; o. m. 245. Outside at 
foot of north wall. 

90. Torso of male figure ; o m. 105. Outside at foot of north wall. 

91. Fragment of bird ; o m. ii. Same spot. 

92. Head with ringlets and earrings ; o m. ii. Outside at foot of south wall. 

93. Lower portion of sitting female (?) figure; o. m. 12. Outside, foot of south wall. 

94. Fragment of right leg of sitting figure ; o m. 095. Outside, south side. 

95. Border fragment of circular panel ; o m. 16, Outside, south side. 

96. Upper portion of nearly life-size head with long curly locks and frontal eye. Top- 
broken. Ht. o m. 09. On north side of steps, west of connecting wall (8 small fragments 
apparently of same image). 

97. Fragment of torso of female figure with arms crossed in front of the breast ; o m. 08. 
At foot of south wall. 

98-99. Two indistinct fragments, one apparently knee of seated figure ; o m. 08 and o m. 
07. At foot of south wall. 

100. Upper portion of head with ornamental head-dress, hollow ; o m. 075, Along north 

wall. 

101. Torso of male figure, surface disintegrated, 0 m. 22, Central room, under ramp. 

102. Fragment with arm (?); o m. 085. Central room under ramp. 

103. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 085, Central room under ramp. 

104. Portion of leg of seated image. Lotus-flower and tassel. Knee broken. Length 0 m. 35. 
North of flight of steps, west of connecting wall. Same find-place as No. 96. 

105. Fragment of arm ; 0 m. 18. Same find-spot as No. 104. 

106. Indistinct fragment with head of cobra; o m. ii. Same find-spot. 

107. Portion of arm with two bracelets, broken in two. Same find-spot. 

108. Fragment of arm or leg ; o m. 105. Same find-spot. 

109. Small fragment of arm (?) ; o m. 14. Same find-spot, 
no. Other fragment; o m. 13. Same find-spot. 

111. Fragment of head, with left eye and curly hair. Same find-spot. 

1 12. Corner fragment of panel with male figure, standing, clad in tunic, boots and holding 
whip (?) in left hand. Head missing. Broken in two pieces. Ht. o m. 20. Same find-spot. 

1 13. Head with long ringlets and heavy earrings. Right eye and left cheek damaged.. 
Ht. o. m. 10. Same find-spot. 

1 14. Indistinct fragment with Unga (?); 0 ra. 14. Same find-spot. 

1 15. Left hand holding object, broken in two pieces ; o m. 09. Same find-spot. 

116. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 07. Same find-spot. 

1 17., Toe of large image; 0 m. 04. Same find-spot. 

118. Fragment of head (burned) with right eye and ornamental head-dress ; o in. 08, Same 
find-spot. 

1 19-1 32. Various fragments. Same find-spol. 

133. Border fragment ; 0 m. 20. Same find-spot. 
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134. Fragment of head. Proper right side broken. Hair indicated by holes. Ht. o m. lo. 
Central room under ramp. 

^ 35 * Indistinct fragment with foot (?i ; o m. 15- Central room under ramp. 

136. Border fragment with right foot (?) ; o m. 055. Central room under ramp. 

137. Thigh of seated figure ; o m. i2. Central room under ramp. 

138. Corner-piece with male figure running. Right arm and leg missing. Head defaced. 
Ht. o m. 30. Central room. 

139. Fragment with bust of male figure, left arm raised ; o m. 17. Central room. 

140. Fragment with torso of male figure ; o m. 13. Central room. 

141. Corner fragment with hand or foot of monkey (?); o m. 105. Central room. 

141^?, Border fragment with lotus petal ornament ; o m. 095. Central room. 

142. Fragment of leg with ring j o m. 06. Central room. 

143. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 07. Central room. 

144. Head with ringlets and earrings ; o m. 06. North of steps. 

145. Border fragment with lower portion of male (?) figure clad in dhoti and seated on a low 
■couch ; o m. 14. Central room. 

146. Border fragment with right leg of figure, apparently seated cross-legged, and wearing 

boots. Width o. m. 18. Central room. 

147. Fragment with leg of standing figure. Ht. o m. 17. Central room. 

148. Border fragment with upper portion of figure (?). Ht. o m, 16, Central room, 

149. Fragment with hand. Ht. o m. 10. Central room, 

150. Fragment with hand. Ht. o m. 08. Central room. 

15 1. Fragment with portion of leg, calf and boot. Ht. o m. 09. Central room. 

152. Fragment with portion of boot ; o m. 09. Central room. 

153. Head with long ringlets. Ht. o m. 07. Central room. 

154. Small fragment with portion of arm or leg. Ht. o m. 05. Central room. 

155. Small fragment. Ht. 0 m. 05. Central room. 

156. Large left hand holding a lotus bud. Bracelet round wrist. Length 0 m. 16. North of 
•steps. 

157. Border fragment with right leg of standing figure. It is being clasped by a girl (?) 
prostrate behind it. Ht. o m. 12. North of steps. 

158. Four toes of left foot with flower beneath ; o. m. 065. North of steps. 

160. Fragment of arm or leg of large image ; 0 m. 09. North of steps. 

161. Fragment of rod ; 0 m. 10. North of steps. 

162. Indistinct fragment perhaps of large image ; 0 m. 08. North of steps. 

163. Head of pot-image ; o m. 07. South of steps. 

164. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 08. .North of steps. 

165. Fragment of head; 0 m. 105. North of steps, 

166. Leg with bent knee, draped ; o m. 07. North of steps. 

167-172. Various indistinct fragments. North of steps. 

173. Left hand with bracelet. South of temple, 

174. Upper portion of arm with bracelet ; o m. 24. North of steps. 

175. Fragment of lotus -seat ; 0 ra. 13, North of steps. 

176. Left footj disintegrated ; 0 m. 13. North of steps. 

177. Fragment of female figure with child at left breast ; 0 m. 13. North of steps. 

178. Fragment of lower arm with two bracelets ; o m. 08. North of steps. 

179. Indistinct fragment ; o m. ii. North of steps. 

180- Proper left, upper portion of head with curly locks ; o m. ii. North of steps. 

181. Small head with curly hair ; o m. 07. North of steps. 

182, Arm of pot-image ; 0 m. 08. North of steps. 
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183. Foot of pot-image ; o m. 05. North of steps. 

184. Indistinct fragment with scrollwork ; 0 m. 10. North of steps. 

185. Fragment of hand (?) with bracelet ; o m. 10. North of steps. 
r86. Indistinct fragment j o m. 13. North of steps. 

^87. Fragment of pot- image {?); 0 m. 13. North of steps. 

188. Indistinct fragment, probably of large figure ; o m. 10. North of steps. 

189. Indistinct fragment, probably of large figure, with drapery indicated ; o m. ii. North 

•-of steps, 

190. Indistinct fragment with drapery indicated ; o m. ii. North of steps. 

1 91. Fragment of garland (?); o m. 08. North of steps. 

192. Border fragment of panel with left foot of walking figure ; 0 m. 08. North of steps. 

193. Fragment of flat brick with floral border on edge ; o m. 12, North of steps. 

194. Fragment of breast (?) of large image with indication of drapery ; o m. 14. North of 

steps. 

195. Indistinct fragment with necklace (?); o m, 07. North of steps. 

196. Foot of pot-image with anklet ; o m. 06. North of steps, 

197-199. Three indistinct fragments. 

200. Torso of crouching corpulent male figure, apparently wearing sacred thread ; o m. 16. 
South of steps. 

201. Torso of male figure ; 0 m. lO, South of steps. 

202. Fragment of face ; 0 m. 06. South of steps. 

203. Fragment with right hand ; 0 m. 07. Outside south wall. 

204. Head ; o m. 07. Outside south wall. 

205. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 08. Outside south wall. 

206-207. Fragments of panels. 

208. Proper right half of panel with flying garland-carrying male figure ; 0 ra. 29. North 
-of steps. 

209. Torso of female figure, apparently seated ; o. m. 18. North of steps. 

210 Fragment with legs of figure draped ; 0 m. 095. Outside south wall. 

21 1. Border fragment of panel curved ; o m. 12. Central room. 

212. Fragment of right foot ; o m. 07. North of steps. 

213. Indistinct fragment wdth drapery indicated ; o m. 09. North of steps. 

214. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 08. Along south wall. 

215. Leg and hoof of horse ; 0 m. 10. Central room. 

216. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 06. North of steps. 

217. Border fragment with legs of standing male figure ; o m. 15. Along south wall. 

218. Border fragment with lotus-petal border ; o m. 18. South wall. 

219. Indistinct fragment, perhaps leg ; o m. 15. Along south wall. 

220. Curved (?) border fragment with left hand holding garland ; o m. 15. Along south wall. 

221. Border fragment with paw of some animal (lion?) ; o ni. 14. Along south w'all. 

222. Curved border fragment ; o m. 13. Along south wall. 

223. Two fragments of right leg and foot ; o m. 15. Along south wall. 

224. Indistinct fragment; o m. 055. Along south wall. 

.325. Fragment with torso of male figure ; o m. 16. Along south wall. 

226. Border fragment with mace (?) ; o m, 10. Central room. 

227. Fragment with bent knee ; o m. 08. Central room. 

228. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 07. Central room. 

329. Fragment of arm or leg ; o m. 165. North of steps. 

230. Right foot with anklet ; 0 m. 15. North of steps. 

_23i- 239. Various fragments, partly belonging to images. North of steps. 
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240. Border fragment with well-modelled right leg and boot (or sock) of seated figure,, 
o m. 10. Similar to No. 146, 

241. Portion of leg; 0 ni. 125. 

242. Curved fragment, perhaps of vessel ; o m. 16. 

243. Indistinct fragment. 

244. .Fragment of breast (?) with curious necklace ; o m. 14, North of steps. 

245. Fragment of leg (?) of image; o m, 12. North of steps. 

246-248. Indistinct fragments, apparently of image. North of steps. 

249. Small fragment with grooved ornament ; 0 m. 07. North of steps. 

250. Torso of male figure ; o m. 15. Central room. 

251. Torso and two arms of figure seated to right ; o m. 15, Along soutli wall. 

252. Head with long ringlets and earrings. Top broken ; o m. 15. Along south wall. 

253. Portion of leg of standing figure ; o m. ii. Along south wall. 

234. Head with small top not ; 0 m. 07. Along south wall. 

255. Head with curious head-dress ; o m« 09. South wall, 

256. Bust of female figure ; 0 m. 04. Inside plinth, north side. 

257. Indistinct fragment ; o in. 085. Along south wall. 

258. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 07. Along south wall, 

259. Border fragment with lower portion of seated female figure. H:;. o m. 14. Along 
south wall. 

260. Border fragment; 0 m. 16. Along south wall. 

261. Left arm of figures ; 0 m. 12. Along south wall, 

262. Fragment with lotus panel; o ra. 10. Along south wall. 

263. Head ; 0 m. 06. Along south wall. 

264. Small fragment ; o m. 05. Along south wall. 

265. Border fragment with portion of leg or arm with ring ; 0 m. 115. Along north wall. 

266. Fragment with right shoulder and arm ; o m. 06. Along south wall. 

267. Head with high head-dress ; o m. 08. Along south wall. 

268. Fragment of right arm and fist with bracelet ; o m. 07. Along south wall. 

2G9. Indistinct fragment ; o m- \o. Along south wall. 

270-271. Tw'o indistinct fragments. Along south W'all. 

272. Fragment of head (?) ; 0 m. 04. Along south wall. 

273 Proper left portion of square or rectangular panel. With prancing horse and left le<r of 
human figure apparently in the act of kicking it. Ht. o m. 36, width o m. 21. Along south 
wall. 

274. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 07. Along south wall. 

275. Thigh of seated female figure ; o m. 12. Along south wall. 

276. Fragment of figure I O Xxx* 075. Along south wall. 

277. Female figure seated to left ; o m. 21. Along north w’all. 

278. Border fragment with lion’s (?) head ; 0 m. ii. Along north wall. 

279. Flat fragment carved w.ith peacock’s tail ; o m. 26. Along north wall. 

280. Torso of mail figure ; o m. 16. Along north wall. 

281. Curved border fragment with lotus-petal ornament ; 0 m. 17. Along north wall. 

282. Border fragment with right leg of seated male figure wearing boot or sock ; 0 m. 17. 
Along north wall. 

283. Fragment of torso (?) of male figure ; o m. ii. Along north wall. 

284-285. Two fragments of potdmages. Inside plinth, north side. 

286. Indistinct fragment ; b m. 04. Along north wall. 

2S7. Almost complete rectangular panel showing a monkey, probably Hanuman, holding art 
axe in both hknds and fighting a RSkshasa who holds a sword in his right hand. The borders- 
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is carved with, a lotus-petal design. Two numerals on the lower border. No border to the 
proper right. Ht. o m. 315 or la" ; width 0 m. 40 or 15*'. Along north wall. (Plate LVII.) 

288. Panel with male figure standing to right, raising his right hand in front of breast and 

holding indistinct object in left hand. A female figure is kneeling in front. Perhaps Lakshmana 
and Surpanakha. Ht. o m. 302 or The size, when complete, must have been the same as 

No. 287. The proper left end is missing and the preserved portion broken. Along east wall. 
(Plate XXVII.) 

289. Fragments of panel with two figures, apparently Rakshasas (moustaches !) walking to 
right. The second one holds in botli hands a staff to which a fly-whisk (?) is attached. Ht. 
o m. 315 or 12". Same size as Nos. 287 and 288. Along north wall. (Plate XXVII.) 

290. Torso of male figure wearing tunic and cross belt across breast. Ht. 0 m. 18. Along 
■north wall. 

291. Torso of male figure wearing curious necklace and belt with short dagger. Ht. o m. ig. 
North wall. Broken in two pieces. 

292. Three-faced head with top-knot, probably Brahma. Central face has pointed beard. 
Ht. o m. 09. South wall. 

293. Corner fragment of panel. Border indicated with dots. Scroll in corner. Ht. o ra. 16. 
South wall, 

294. Well-baked border fragment with foot clad in sock, Ht. o m. 09. Central room. 

295. Knee of seated figure; o m. lo. South ivall. 

296. Indistinct fragment ; o ra. 07. South wall, 

297. Border fragment; 0 m. 08. South wall. 

298. Fragment with portion of human figure completely worn ; o m. 14, Central room, 

299. Foot with sock ; 0 m. 085. Central room, 

300. Legs of standing figurine ; o m. 045. Central room. 

301. Torso of male figure. Right hand (bracelet) raised against shoulder. Ht. 0 m, 12. 
Central room. 

302. Corner fragment of panel with hand (bracelet) ; o in. 13. Central room. 

303. Leg of seated figure ; o m. 095. Central room. 

304. Corner fragment ; o m, 095. Central room. 

305. Border fragment with leg of seated figure ; o m. ii. Central room. 

306. Head of monkey (?) much worn; o m. 08. Central room. 

307. Arm of pot-image holding cup ; 0 m. 10. Central room. 

308. Fragment of lotus-petal border ; 0 m. ii. North wall. 

309. Fragment of left thigh of figure ; o m. 10. North wall. 

310. Indistinct fragment ; o m. 06. North wall. 

31 r. Head with thick moustache; o m. 05. North wall. 

312. Lower portion of left arm and hand. Quadruple bracelet. Ht. 0 m. 09. North wall, 

313. Panel, broken into several pieces, with two male figures standing and each beating a 
•drum [dhol) with a stick which they hold in their right hand. Ht. 12" or 0 m. 315 ; width 15^" 
■or o ra. 405. Along north wall. No border to the proper right. It belongs to the same series 
xis Nos. 287, 288 and 289. (Plate XXVII.) 

314. Curved border fragment. Ht. 0 m. 175. Central room. 

315. Border fragment with foot. Ht. o m. 08. Central room. 

316. Head with long ringlets. Ht. o ra. 10. Central room, 

317. Head of monkey, Ht. o m. 07. Central room. 

318. Fragment with curved border. Tail of a fish. Ht. o m. 24. Along northern wall, 

319. Head ; o m. 08. North-east corner. 

320. Head ; 0 m. 06. Northern wall. 

321. Panel. Ht. 0 m. 31 (iif'O 5 width 0 m. 23 (8|"), broken in two pieces. Male and 
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female figure standing on a bird apparenily a peacock. The male figure seems to touch the left 
breast of the female. Central room in low excavation. 

322. Border fragment with hand holding wreath (?) ; o m. 10. Central room. 

3,23. Border fragment plain ; o rn. 10. Central room. 

324. Corner fragment with foliated border and leg, broken above knee, and foot with sock 
perhaps belonging to a flying figure. Ht. o m. ig. Foot of north wall. 

325. Fragment of panel with male figure running to right and swinging battle-axe in 
right hand. Legs broken beneath knees. Ht. 0 m. 25. Foot of north wall near centre. 

326. Fragment of panel with male figure, running to left and holding a bow in his right hand* 
Left hand applied to ear. Legs broken beneath knees. Ht. 0 m. 25. Foot of north wall near 
centre. 

327. Fragment with the head and neck of a horse to right. Ht. o m. 15. Foot of north 
wall, east side. 

328. Fragment of panel with foliated border and torsoes of two male figures apparently 
standing. Of one the left arm is preserved. Ht. o m. 15. Inside plinth, south side. 

329. Fragment with right thigh of figure, apparently seated, and hand bolding an indefinite, 
object. Ht. o m. 12. Foot of north wall, near north-east corner. 

330. Fragment of panel with portions of two figures. Of one, seated in a natural fashion 
with the left hand placed on the thigh, the lower portion is preserved. Of the other figure only 
the right hand is still extant. Ht. 0 m. 17, Inside plinth in chamber between central room and 
top of steps. 

331. Fragment of head of pot-image. Ht. o ro, 09. Foot of north wall outside northern 
room. 

332. Fragment of panel with foliage. Ht. o m. 21. Foot of north wall, near west end. 

333. Fragment of panel with foliated border and two figures fighting One, the head of 
which is lost, stands w'ith outstretched left hand and his right foot placed on the left thigh of 
the other figure which has fallen on its knees. Two numerals on low'er border which I read 23. 
Ht. o m. 32 ; width 0 m. 35. At foot of north wall, outside northern room, 

334. Fragment of panelwith foliated border and standing figure of a Kinnara (?), the lower 
half of the body being that of a horse. Head, arms and breast broken. The left hand is raised 
at the level of the head. Two numerals on lower border ^Yhich I read 18, Ht . 0 m. 31 ; width 
o m. 35. At foot of north wall, outside northern room. 

335. Panel with foliated border and two male figures wrestling. The right-hand figure holds 
a shield in his left hand, whilst his right arm is slung round the body of the second figure which 
stands with his right arm stretched out, as if ready to strike. Close to this panel two heads 
were found— one of a man and the other of a monkey which seem to belong to the two figures . 
Ht. 0 m. 32; width o m. 39. At foot of north wall, outside northern room. 

336. Two fragments of female figure, standing. Face, breasts, arms and legs broken.. 
Ht. 0 m. 19. North-east corner of plinth. 

337. Fragment with a left arm with plain bracelet. The hand holds an arrow (?) between 
the second and third finger. Ht. o m. ii. Found close to No. 327. 

338. Torso of male figure. Ht. o m. 15. East wall. 

339. Fragment with leg of male (?) figure, apparently standing. Ht. o m. 12. 

340. Fragment of panel with torso of female figure. Breasts broken. Ht. 0 m. 14. Inside 
plinth in chamber between central room and top of steps. 

341 . Fragment of panel with plain border and foot of seated (?) figure, Ht. 0 m, 13.. 
Central room. 

342. Fragment with portion of left foot. Ht. o m. 105. Central room, 

343. Fragment with right band holding indefinite object. Ht. 0 m. 08. North-east corner 
of plinth. 
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344- Fragment consisting of the left breast and shoulder of a male figure. Ht. o m. ii.. 
Along north wall. 

345. Fragment of panel with a left hand and indefinite object. Ht. o m. 13. Along north 

wall. 

346. Fragment with portion of leg (?). Ht. o m. 09. Along north wall. 

347. Head of male figure with moustache slightly marked. Ht. o m.o6. Along north walL 

348. Head of male figure with hair tied up in a top-knot. Lower portion missing. Ht.. 
o m. 07. Along north wall. 

349. Fragment consisting of a foot. Ht. 0 m. 055. Near centre of north wall. 

350. Fragment of an arm decorated with an elaborate bracelet. Ht. o m. oS- Along 
northern wall. 

351. Fragment consisting of the fore-leg of an elephant. Ht. o m. 08. Same spot as- 
No. 334. 

352. Fragment consisting of the left arm and breast of a male figure. Ht. o m. 08. Along 
north wall. 

353. Fragment consisting of the bent leg of a figure. Ht. o m. 075. In central room. 

354. Well-modelled head of a female figure with long-drawn eyes, curly hair and plain ear- 
rings. Ht. o m. 06. Same spot as No, 324. 

355. Fragment of head of male figure with open mouth. Ht. o m. 035. Same spot as- 
No. 324. 

356. Fragment consisting of left foot. Ht. 0 m. 05. Same spot as No. 324. 

h.— ’Stone Sculptures. 

1. Sculpture representing Siva and Parvatl. Ht. p m. 35. Found on mound south-west; 
of Kachchi Kuti. 

2. Fragment of basalt sculpture with upper portion of four-armed attendant, holding trident 
and waterpot in his two left hands. Right hands broken, Ht. o m. rr. East of Kachchi Kutr 
on top of enclosing wall. 

3. Fragment in sandstone. Legs of standing figure, feet missing. Ht, 0 m. og. South 
side of Kachchi Kuti, 

4. Indistinct fragment in sandstone with two grooves. Ht. o m. 05. South side of Kachchi 
Kuti. 

5. Fragment with standing Jain figure (ht. o m. 23) found on top of mound, south-west of 
Kachchi Kuti. {Cf. above No. r.) 

6. Fragment in blue stone of head of image with portion of forehead (proper left side) hair 
and high headdress. Ht. o m.14. Along south wall of plinth. 

7. Fragment of sandstone, apparently portion of pedestal of image. Ht. o m. 14. 

8. Fragment with right hand holding some object ; o m.. 12. Southern room. 

9. Fragment with heads of two figures side by side. High headdress. Ht. o m. 05. Outside 
along northern wall. 

10. Fragment of face of stone figure. Ht. 0 m. 06. Outside along north wall. 

11. Fragment of stone figure. Ht. 0 m. 06. Outside, along north wall. 

12. Upper portion of Buddha (?) figure. Ht. o m. ii5«' Drapery ; right shoulder bare. 

On top of mound south*west of Kachchi Kuti. Same fiud-place as No. i. 

13. Indistinct fragment of stone sculpture ; o m. 105. Found on spoil earth. 

14. Fragment of stone sculpture with right arm of figure. Ht. om. 18. Found near oM bed 
of Rapti. ^ 

15. Fragment of hand.; o m. 075. . Along northern wall- of Kachchi Kuti. ^ 

16. Indistinct fragment ; 0 m. 105. Same find-place as No. 15. 

17. Two small fragments. Along northern wall. 


Q 
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18. Fragment in blue stone carved with scrollwork in low relief ; o m. 12. In jungle 
south-west of Kachchi Kuti. Find-spot about same as No. i. 

19. Elephant (?), defaced, in sandstone ; o ni. 08. Same find-spot. 

20. Small fragment ; o m. 05. South wall of Kachchi Kuti. 

21. Head with tiara; o m. 045. East of Kachchi Kuti. 

22. Head with long ringlets, chin and mouth broken. Ht. o. m. 10. Outside, at foot of east 
wall near south-east corner. 

23. Sandstone fragment with short, thick arm with bracelet ; o m. 22. Along north wall 
•of Kachchi Kuti. 

24. Sandstone fragment with leg ; o. m. 15. Along south wall. 

25. Fragment in sandstone consisting of right cheek, nose and mouth of face; 0 m. 08. 
inside plinth, north side. 

c . — Clay Seals and Sealings, 

1. Clay sealing (diameter o m. 015) wdth horse walking to right. Found on the north side 
of rectangular plinth, outside the northern room. 

2. Clay signet (diameter o m. 017) with pierced handle and legend Riidraghoshasa in 
Kushana Brahmi. Found outside the northern room. 

3. Clay sealing with elliptical seal impression (longer diameter 0 m. 015). Legend Naya- 
mitasa in Kushana Brahmi. Found inside the extension of the north wall of the small shrine on 
the top of the mound. 

4. Clay sealing with circular seal impression (diameter o m. 01). Legend Svamisa in 
JVIaurya Brahmi and ornament. 

d. — Pottery, 

1. Bottom of vessel. Foot broken. Slip. Southern room. 

2. Small vessel with pointed bottom. Northern room. 

3. Miniature vessel. Northern room. 

4. Dented border of large vessel. Slip. Southern room. 

5. Fragment of heavy vessel decorated with disks. East of Kachchi Kuti. 

6. Small fragment. Northern wall, outside. 

7. Fragment of dented vessel wdth slip. Southern room. 

8. Spout of vessel with slip. 

9. Fragment with handle. 

10. Fragment with dented border. Slip. Southern room. 

11. Fragment of candle-stick. In small room outside northern wall, 

12. Lid of vessel. Same place as No. ir. 

s, — Miscellaneous Objects. 

1. Spear blade. North of Kachchi Kuti. 

2. Spear blade. East of Kachchi Kuti. 

3. Several fragments of grinders of baked clay. (Other specimens were found at the 
Nausahra Gate.) 

4. Numerous double-pointed pins of baked clay, about 2" long. Along east wall. 

5 - Tortoise ofbEked clay with female figure on reverse* 

D.— Pakki Kuti. (Plates XXVIll-^XXIX.) 

Next to the Kachchi Kuti, the most prominent mound hitherto explored is that 
Tenown as Pakki Kuti, which is situated at a short distance to, the north-west of the for- 
mer. Its modern name it seems to have received on account of its having been selected 
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by a for his residence. General Cunningham proposed to identify this mound 

with the Ai'igulimala Stupa of the Chinese pilgrims, but Dr, Hoey, having recognised 
the latter monument in another locality (the mound he calls stupa A), preferred to 
regard the Pakki Kuti as “a later building or the repaired remnants of a later building 
raised on the site of the old Hall of the Law, ” another monument mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrims. General Cunningham, as Mr. Vincent Smith remarks, was in any 
case right in calling the building a stupa; no further identification is at present 
possible.^ 

The ruined building, which was partly excavated by Dr. Hoey, is constructed. 
in the shape of a large quadrangle, measuring 1 20' from south to north and 77' 8" 
from east to west. As the western portion has not yet been fully explored, it is 
possible that the edifice extended further in this direction than can be ascertained 
at present. 

The interior consists of a curious medley of irregular brick walls built at right 
angles— except in the centre — so as to form rows of square and rectangular rooms. 
The absence of doors and windows is sufficient to prove that these supposed rooms 
can never have been used as dwelling places. The interior walls are only a frame- 
work meant to be filled in with earth, so that the monument to which they belong 
was undoubtedly a solid structure which can hardly have been anything else but a 
stupa. I may add at once that no finds have been made to prove its religious 
character or to mark it as a Buddhist monument. A well-known instance of a stupa 
built with such a framework, though on a different plan, is the Jaina stupa of the 
Kahkali Ttla near Mathura.® 

In the present instance the most noticeable feature is the curved wall which 
occupies the centre of the mound. Viewed from the west side, it presents the 
appearance of a tower, the parallel walls of the adjoining rooms having been built on 
to it. One of these rooms I cleared to a depth of 18' from the top of the curved 
wall. The large rectangular chamber in the centre of the mound had been previously 
excavated by Dr. Hoey to a depth of 20' from the top. In case the Pakki Kuti 
is a relic tower and not merely a memorial monument, we may expect to find the 
deposit of relics in the square room adjoining the chamber excavated by Dr. Hoey, 
for it will be seen that this square occupies the centre of the curved wail which 
apparently encloses the inner core of the mound. 

That the partition walls start from the original ground-level is also proved by the 
tunnel which Dr. Hoey ran through the middle of the mound from south to north, 
in order to drain and preserve it. The arched doorway shown on the sub-joined 
Plate XXIX (section on C-D) belongs, of course, to Dr. Hoey’s tunnel. 

The only find® worth recording is that of two earthenware pots (one with lid), 
measuring 3' i" in circumference, which were found under the foot of the outer wall on 
the east side of the building. As these vessels were entire, it appears that they had 
been buried there on purpose. They did not, however, contain anything but earth. 

1 Hoey, Report f pp. 53 f., Plates XV and V. A. Smith y. R, A. S. for 1900, pp. 16 f. 

2 V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa of Malkurd, pi. IIT, cf., Foucher, U art greco-bouddhique du Gandhdra, pp, 
87ff. and Fig. 28. 

3 In the course of excavation two iron rings, 3I" in diameter, were found and two iron knife-blades, the 
latter on the surface of the top of the mound. 
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In this connection I roust mention that iroroediatcly to the south of the Pakki 
Kulitwo earthenware drains were found, their top being on a level with the foot of 
the south wall. They consist of earthenware rings fitting togethiT so as to form a 
vertical tube. The western drain was excavated to a depth of lo' 3". The other was 
found to end at a depth of 6' 8" from the top. At the lower extremity it contained 
six earthenware pots with pierced bottoms placed moutli downwards and measuring 
2' in circumference (Plates XXVII and XXXII). 

E.— Stupa A. (Plate XXX.) 

This monument Dr. Hoey^ proposes to identify with the Atigidimfila Stupa 
■mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. It stands east of the Pakki Kuti and <'ast of north from 
-the Kachchi Kuti, on the very edge of the ancient city, so as to form om.‘ mas.s with 
the ramparts. Dr. Hoey’s explorations leave no doubt that the building is in 
reality a stupa. He sank a shaft of 9' in diameter from the top down to .a depth of 
nearly 30'. The present depth of this well is about 26' ; but in the course of the last 
-twenty years it must have become partly filled with debris. Tin; inttirior is a solid 
mass of brickwork. 

I excavated the top of this structure which consists of a low cylindrical tower of 
massive masonry, about 20' in diameter, with a rectangular projection, 14' wide, on 
■the east side. It is built of bricks of various sizes, the largest mea.suring 12I" by g" 
-by 2J". The outside of this tower was exposed by me to u depth of 8.' it is tivident 
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on Ihn lop of which 

fao' bv li'l wbTh ’ ' *1 j”' accompanying plan that this flight of steps 

■those of the Ka b"b- ^ *°j**''’ ^ curved end, as is the case with 

north side whe“ t2i^Lrtas®“ 

b^s which are mostly 11^“ fo^r m^2nl;^r^n; b^^^ 

noteworthy that the masonry does not contain a ny carved bricks. 

' p. ss ; cf. Smith, y. A. S. for igoo, p. i8. 
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In running a trench, 6^' wide, from the Kachchi KutI Gate in the direction of the 
.'sMpa we struck what appears to be the remains of a lower platform consisting of 
■only four courses of bricks. In this trench a number of small earthenware pots were 
■found, the largest measuring 14" in circumference. Numerous terra-cotta toys also 
-turned up, mostly rude figurines and animals. They include an animal (Fig. i) 
apparently meant for a bird with pierced tail and short wings, both decorated with 
dots. The head is lost. A curious fragment, similar to the terra-cottas found in 
'the cutting at the Baitara Gate, represents a female standing with a parrot perched 
on her left arm. The head and legs are missing. Another fragment consisting of a 
hand holding a cup, must have belonged to a figurine of the same type as the one 
Tound to the south-east of the Kachchi Kuti. I must also mention a hollow, pear- 
shaped object (circumference 6 ") with handle (Fig. 2). As it appears to contain ahead 
'Or small pebble, I presume that it is a child’s rattle. Several broken handles 
-evidently belonging to such an object were found here and elsewhere in the course of 
excavation. 


F.— Nausahra Gate. (Plates XXIII and XXXI.) 

This gate, as noticed above, is named after the strip of cultivated land between 
■ Maheth and the Naukhan or Old Rapti. It is also called Barki Bazar ka Darwaza. 
My excavations have proved that this was one of the main gates of the city. On 
both sides the city walls curve inwards, so as to form two bastions leaving a space of 
< €0' in width between. From the curve of the eastern bastion the city wall was 
excavated for a distance of 48', and its top could be traced still further east. Its 
-width is about g', and it is built on the top of the earthen ramparts so that its foot is 
above the level of the surrounding country. The preservation of the wall may be 
partly due to the fact that it has been built slightly sloping, the foot projecting about 
-3' from the top. From the curve of the bastion the wall is continued inward for a 
distance of 32' ; here its width is about 10'. The eastern bastion is built of very 
heavy bricks measuring 18" by 1 1" by 3" and laid in mud. As only six courses are 
■'■left, its height is not more than 2'. The straight portion of the wall stands to a greater 
height (7'). It is of very solid construction and there can, in my opinion, be no 
doubt as to its great antiquity. 

At a distance of 1 2' from the curve of the bastion a flanking wall runs out at 
-right angles to the city wall. This flanking wall, about 5' wide, is evidently a later 
addition. It is built on to the city wall, but touches it only at the top, whereas lower 
- down there is 6 " thickness of earth between the two. The flanking wall is now 34' 
long, but may have been longer originally. Its top slopes down rapidly, and at the 
point where it ceases, no distinct corners were found. It is built on the slope of the 
ramparts, so that its foot, at the point where it touches the city wall, is g' g" higher in 
level than at its end. 

The object of this flanking wall is not obvious. In its present state it would 
-considerably weaken the defences of the gate by affording an easy access to the top of 
the city wall. But we may assume that it was originally equal in height with that wall. 
That it was merely meant to serve the purpose of a buttress is not very likely, as 
-,r.the city wall shows no sign of bulging out. Moreover, for a simple buttress a wall of 
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greater thickness and less length would have been more effective. It seems more 
probable that the wall served the purpose of a projecting bastion which, in the case 
of an attack on the gate, would enable the defenders to harass the enemy’s flank. 
It will be noticed that to the west of the gate a similar flanjcing wall is found. It is also 
possible that both walls once formed part of an outwork, the greater portion of which 
has now disappeared. 

On the west side also there is a distinct bastion, though only a few layers of 
bricks are now left on the top of the ramparts. At a distance of lo' from the curve 
there is a flanking wall similar to the one just described, to the east of the gate. There 
is no clear joint. This flanking wall starts in reality 6 ^" from the city wall, the inter- 
vening space being filled with some irregular masonry. Here also the flanking wall 
is obviously a later addition. On the spot where the two walls join, a later wall, 2' 6 " 
high, is built over both. The flanking wall is 29' long, but ends in an indistinct mass 
of apparently later masonry. Beyond the flanking wall, the old city wall on this side 
of the gate was no longer traceable. But at a distance of 1 west from the flanking 
wall there starts a later wall of irregular masonry, 35' long, 12 wide and 8' high, 
which is strangely contorted and bulging. 

Further west we find only low and irregular v/alls, apparently of a late date, raised 
on the top of the earthen ramparts. They are continued for a distance of 47' ; but 
here no deep excavation was made. At a distance of 128' from the point where these 
late low walls cease, a cutting, 60" long and 8' wide, was made through the ramparts,, 
which here appear to consist of mere earth, though again on the top towards the city 
some late irregular walling was found. 

Let us now return to the gate proper. The old city wall could be traced 
inwards for a distance of 35' from the western bastion. It stands on a i" thick layer 
of ashes and charcoal mixed with potsherds, which is plainly visible both on the east 
and the west side. The wall itself consists only of four layers of very large bricks 
the size being the same as that on the eastern bastion (iS'^X ii^X On this old 
wall a later wall is raised, leaving a layer of earth, i' g" thick, between. It is built of 
large and small bricks mixed, and ends 25' from the bastion. The old wall beneath 
continues 10' further. Its end thus presents the appearance of a square platform, on* 
which remains of decorative stuccowork were found apparently ^belonging to a 
cornice. 

It will be noticed that in the above description no mention has been made of an- 
actual structural gateway. There is, however, adjoining the western bastion, a piece of 
masonry, 6' wide, which seems to have belonged to such a building. There is 
nothing corresponding on the east side and the remains in question are too shapeless 
to allow us to speak with certainty. At any rate it is surely on this spot that the 
city gate must once have stood. 

Immediately to the south of the supposed gateway we notice the foundation walls 
of two distinct rectangular rooms enclosed by solid walls and leaving a passage of 
about 20' between. The walls of these rooms are built of bricks of various sizes. 
The width of each room is from 8' to 9 . The north wall of the eastern chamber was- 
excavated to a depth of 8 , but it appears that about half of it is foundation wall, the* 
original ground-level being marked by a projection 4' 4'" from the top. From their 
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position we may infer that these chambers served to accommodate the guard in 
charge of the gate, but no objects were found to confirm this conjecture. 

Adjoining the west wall of the eastern chamber we found remnants of a pavement, 
which must have belonged to the passage leading through the gate into the ancient 
city. The bricK tiles of this pavement measure 15" by i li' by 2 ^- On it were 
found an iron clamp, 6^" long, and two iron nails, 4^'' long, which probably originate 
from the wooden doors of the gateway. 

Q.— Temple of Sobhnath. (Plates XXXII and XXXIII.)^ 

The ruined Jain temple situated in the western portion of Maheth, not far from 
the Tamarind Gate, derives its name “ Sobhnath ” from Sambhavanatha, the third 
Tirtharnkara, who is believed to have been born at Sravasti.* Dr. Hoey did some 
excavation here both in 1875-6 and in 1884-5, his description is brief and vague 
.and the published plan does not elucidate it to any extent. As the ruin consists of a 
confused mass of more or less defined brick structures of various periods, it is not 
an easy matter to describe it adequately even with the help of accurate drawings. 

The eastern portion, the outline of which was traced by Dr. Hoey, consists of 
a roughly rectangular courtyard, measuring 59' from east to west by 49' from south 
to north. It is enclosed by a wall, 8|' to g thick, which is mostly built of broken 
bricks. An entire brick was found to measure 12" by 9" by 2". The masonry 
■contains a large number of small carved bricks which are used at random (see 
Plate XXXIII, detail G) and must have been taken from some earlier building then in 
ruins. As bricks of this type belong to a period immediately preceding the Muham- 
madan conquest, their use is sufficient to establish the lateness of these remains. 

The wall enclosing the courtyard is preserved to a height of only 4' 6 " outside 
and 2' to 3' above the floor level inside. The interior face is provided wdth a series 
of niches of various sizes arranged at irregular distances along the north, east and 
south sides. The numerous fragments of statuary which came to light in the excava- 
tion of this courtyard, belong to images which must have occupied those niches. 

A similar arrangement may still be seen in modern Jain temples. The num- 
ber of these niches can still be^ ascertained, though only the lower part is preserved. 
Here I wish also to notice two rectangular rooms in the north-west and south-west 
corners of the enclosure, in which some well-preserved sculptures were found in situ. 
The north-western room, which measures 8’ 8" by 8', yielded the numbers i, 2 and 1 1 
■of the subjoined list which were discovered standing side by side against the west wall. 
In the south-west corner room (i i' by 7' 6".J No. 13 was found, which appears to be the 
upper portion of a large image slab. In this connection I may notice some terra-cotta 
rings which were unearthed inside the courtyard and must have belonged to pinnacles. 
The courtyard is paved with a concrete floor, which is best preserved in the two 
corner-rooms just mentioned. 

The courtyard is entered from the east side by means of a flight of steps, 23'. 6" 
long and 1 2' 4" W'ide, built in a curve at its lower end. Here also we notice carved 
bricks taken from some ruined building. Excavation has shown that this staircase 

^ Hoey, Report, pp. 55 f., Plate XVIII ; rf. also p. 36 and J, R. A. S. for 1900, p. 12. 

^ Cf. Biihler and Bu’*gess, Tke Indian Sect of the Jainas (London, 1903), p. 67. 
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rises from an outer courtyard 50^ wide and 5^ below the floor-level of the inner court. 
From this lower level it should not be hastily inferred that the outer court, which was 
only partly excavated, belongs to an earlier period. On the contrary, it is evidently a-, 
latet addition, as its walls have been built on to those of the inner courtyard. The differ- 
ence in level is probably due to the circumstance that the inner or western yard, is 
raised on earlier remains ; but this point has not yet been fully ascertained by excavation. 

It is clear that in its turn the inner square is added on to the western portion of- 
the ruins where we shall have to look for the temple proper. A second staircase 
(27" by 14' 8"), also provided with a curve, rises from the inner courtyard and leads up 
to a plinth 44" in height. From this point the ruins present the appearance of a 
confused mass of walls in which it is difficult to distinguish any order. It is, however,, 
clear that these walls constitute the main portion of the Sobhnath ruin and belong 
to an earlier period than the double courtyard just described. We may assume that 
these remains were once concealed beneath a platform in front of the temple proper, but 
unfortunately Dr. Hoey does not elucidate the state of these remains before excavation. 

Let us now turn our attention to the westernmost part of the Sobhnath ruins. It 
Is crowned by a domed edifice, apparently a Muslim tomb of the Pathan period. This 
building was still entire in 1885, but since and most probably owing to Dr. Hoey’s- 
excavations, it has partly collapsed. This is said to have happened about 1900- 
Large cracks in. the standing portion foretell the impending completion of its fall. 
Though the tomb has neither name nor history, its heavy walls form a picturesque 
object in the midst of the all-pervading jungle. But the antiquarian may look forward, 
to its final fall with some satisfaction, as only then a complete survey of the earlier 
remains will become possible. 

The domed tomb displays a massiveness characteristic of the Pathan period, 
!tis square in plan and measures 18' outside and n' 3" inside in both directions. 
Its walls, which have a thickness of 3' 5", are built of bricks laid in mud, and covered*' 
wdth a layer of plaster both in and outside. By means of corner arches the square 
is converted into an octagon on which the dome rests. The east and part of the 
south wall together with half the dome have come down. These two walls must 
have contained arched doorways similar to the one still existing in the north wall. 
The west wall is provided with a prayer-niche {mihrab), as is often found in tombs- 
of the Pathan period. 

The Muhammadan building stood within a rectangular enclosure formed by a 
plastered brick wall, 2 thick, which has now mostly crumbled away. In the south- 
east comer it is still standing to a height of 4' 8" ; here we notice some small niches- 
probably meant for lamps. The enclosure, which measures 43' by 29' outside, leaves 
an open space in front of the tomb and a passage along the three remaining sides; 
Both are paved with a concrete floor thick. 

These remains are raised on a platform, 30' square, built mostly of broken bricks - 
including carved ones, A complete specimen was found measuring 12" by 8'^ by 2* 
This platform, no doubt, represents the plinth of the last Jain temple which was- 
destroyed by the Muhammadan conquerors, as recorded in Dr. Hoey’s ballad (stanza 
18). It will be seen from the plan that the enclosure of the tomb overlaps this 
square platform. The tomb proper stands on a mass of ddbris which is probably the- 
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remans of the ruined shrine. Among this debris on the south side two moulded 
bricks of a peculiar shape were noticed. The wall enclosing the square platform 
stands to a height of 2' 6" on the north side and is surrounded by a concrete floor. 

The square platform is built on the top of a larger platform, apparently of art 
earlier date, the east or front wall of which was completely exposed. On this side it 
is 44' long and 7I' high. At a height of i' 8" from the foot is a moulding formed by a 
course of rounded bricks. Above this it consists of plain masonry for 4' 9", over which 
is a cornice, as shown in detail F of the accompanying plate. The north-east corner 
of this lower platform is distinct. From here the north face was traced for a distance 
of 21' 10", at which point a slightly projecting wall is met, apparently an addition. 
On the south and west sides no corresponding portions of the lower platform were 
found. 

Finally, I must mention two roughly square structures (12' by 13'), of uncertain- 
meaning, which are placed on the same level to the east of the lower platform opposite its 
north-east and south-east corners. They are decorated with two cornices of moulded, 
brickwork, as shown in detail E, and are probably contemporaneous with the lower 
platform, though it should be observed that they are placed at a slightly different 
distance from it, namely the northern one at 5' 5" and the southern one at 6' 6". In 
none of these earlier remains do we find any carved bricks. To the east, the buildings 
last described are enclosed by a wall of irregular masonry containing a few moulded 
bricks. On the top of this wall we notice a distinct passage, 7' lo'"' wide, which 
probably led to one of the later temples. On both sides of this passage the eastern 
face of the wall presents an entirely different appearance. The raison d'itre of this 
curious construction I am unable to explain. 

H.— List of Jaina Sculptures. 

1. Sculpture (ht. 2' 6 k" or o m. 80) of buff sandstone, well preserved, representing the 
first Tirthariikara Vrishabhanatha seated cross-legged in the attitude of meditation on a throne 
supported by two lions couchant, placed on both sides of a wheel. The latter rests on a bull, 
the cognizance of Vrishabhanatha. To the proper right of the throne is a female figurine seated, 
to front and holding an indistinct object, perhaps a musical instrument, in her right hand. On 
the other side is a kneeling female figurine with hands folded in adoration. The central figure 
is nude ; the centre of the breast, the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet are marked 
with symbols. The top of the head is raised, so as to resemble an ushnisha. The hair is indicated 
by a row of straight lines. The ears are elongated ; beneath each ear a double lock of hair falls 
down on the shoulders. Over the figure is a triple parasol on which a grotesque figure is lying 
in the act of beating a hand-drum. On the sides of the Tirthamkara stand two attendants with 
high headdress, each holding a fly-whisk over his shoulder. The rest of the slab is carved with 
four rows of miniature Tirthamkara figures seated in meditation, the total number, including the 
main image, amounting to twenty-four, the traditional number of the Tirthamkaras. In front of 
the third row are two projecting figures of elephants placed on lotus flowers and each mounted by 
two men. They are turned towards the head of the central figure, R. A. S., 1908, Plate V.) 

2. Sculpture (ht. 2' 6^" or o ra. 795) of grey sandstone, much worn, representing a Tirthamkara. 
seated cross-legged in the attitude of meditation on a throne supported by two lions rampant, 
placed on both sides of a wheel. The latter rests on the figure of a dwarf. The main figure 
is nude ; its left arm is broken. On each side stands an attendant with a fly-whisk surmounted by a 
flying garland -carrier. . Over the main figure is a parasol on which a grotesque figure can be traced. 
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in the act of beating a hand-drum. On both sides of the slab is a vertical row of miniature 
Tirthamkara figures, seated in meditation, the total number, including the main image, amount- 
ing to twenty-four, the traditional number of Jaina patriarchs, 

3. Sculpture (ht i' 3'^ or o m.395) of buff sandstone, partly destroyed, representing a Tirth- 
aihkara seated cross-legged in the attitude of meditation on a throne supported by. tw^o lions 
couchant, placed on both sides of a wheel. The cognizance beneath the latter is defaced. On 
both sides of the throne is a male figurine. The main figure is nude and bears the usual symbols. 
To its left is an attendant with a fly-whisk surmounted by a miniature Tirthamkara figure. 
The corresponding figures to the right are lost. 

4. Sculpture (ht. i' or o m. 39) of buff sandstone, partly defaced, representing a 
Tirtharhkara seated cross-legged in the attitude of meditation on a throne supported by two 
lions couchant, placed on both sides of a wheel. The cognizance beneath the latter is defaced. 
To the proper right of the throne is a crouching female figure and to the left a kneeling female 
worshipper wuth her hands joined in adoration. The main figure is surmounted by a parasol over 
which three figurines of heavenly musicians are visible. The rest of the slab is carved with four 
rows of miniature Tirthamkara figures, their total number, including the main image, amounting 
to twenty-four. 

5. Sculpture (ht. i' 3^" or o m. 413) of buff sandstone, w^ell preserved, representing a 
Tirthamkara seated cross-legged in the attitude of meditation on a throne supported by two lions 
couchant, placed on both sides of a w^heel. There is no cognizance. The main figure is seated 
between two attendants with fly-whisk and is surmounted by a parasol on both sides of which 
are projecting elephants, flying celestials and miniature Tirthamkaras. 

6. Sculpture (ht. i' 5I" or o m. 465) of buff sandstone, defaced and broken in several 
pieces, representing a Tirthamkara seated cross-legged in the attitude of meditation on a throne 
supported by two lions couchant, placed on both sides of a wheel. No cognizance is traceable. 
On the proper right of the throne is a female figurine seated to front, and to the left a kneeling 
female w^orshipper with the hands joined in adoration. The rest of the slab is carved with the 
usual attendants, projecting elephants and miniature Tirthamkaras. 

7. Sculpture (ht. i' iij'-'or o m. 615) of buff sandstone, well preserved, representing a 
Tirthamkara standing between two miniature figures of which that to his right is seated. The main 
figure is placed under a parasol over which the figurine of a musician can be traced. To his right 
stands a female attendant with a fly-whisk, surmounted by a rampant leogryph. Foliage above. 

8. Sculpture (ht. i' 61 " or o m. 485) of buff sandstone, defaced, representing a Tirthamkara 
standing between two miniature figures of which that to his right is seated. On his right side 
stands a female attendant with a fly-whisk, apparently surmounted by a rampant leogryph. 

9. Fragment (ht. 1' or o m. 352) of a sculpture of buff sandstone, defaced, representing 
a Tirthamkara standing under a parasol, over which the figurine of a musician can be traced. On 
both sides of the head is a miniature Tirthamkara. 

10. Two fragments (ht. i' 6 ^" or o m. 485) of a Tirthamkara seated on a throne marked 
with a wheel and two non- descript animals. 

11. Sculpture (ht. i' yi" or o m. 505) of buff sandstone, completely worn and broken, re- 
presenting a male and a female figure seated side by side under a palm tree. A miniature 
Tirthamkara projects from the foliage of the tree ; and a figurine is shown climbing up by the 
stem. The attributes of the main figures are unrecognizable. 

12. Sculpture (ht. loi" or o m. 268) of buff sandstone, much defaced, representing a male 
and a female figure seated side by side under a palm tree. Attributes unrecognizable. 

13. Sculpture (ht. i' zi" or o m. 38 ; width 2' 9^" or o m. 877) of buff sandstone, broken 
in four pieces, and carved with five figurines of Tirthamkaras (three of which are placed in 
chapels) seated cross-legged in the attitude of meditation. The central figure has a Naga hood. 
The sculpture evidently was the top portion of a large image slab. 
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Minor Finds. 

1. Stone figurine (ht. o m. 065) of a Jina seated cross-legged in meditation. 

2. Fragment (width o m. 08) of a stone sculpture with feet of standing figure. 

3. Fragment (ht. o m. 12) of stone sculpture with feet of standing figure. 

4. Stone implement (length o m. 08) broken in three pieces. 

5. Head of terra-cotta animal. 

6 . Fragment (length o m. 12) of stone sculpture with head of elephant . 

7. Fragment (width o m. 055) of stone sculpture with feet of standing image. 

8. Fragment (ht. o ra. 035) of stone sculpture containing halo of figure. 

9. Silver coin. 

10. Small fragments of sculpture. 

11. Head of image-pot. 

12. Fragment of a pestle. 

13. Axe blade. 

14. Spindle whorls. 

15. Beads. 

Sah8th. 

(By Pandit Daya Ram Sahni.) 

Unlike Mahetk described above, Saheth falls entirely within the limits of the 
Bahraich district, being situated about half a mile to the west of the boundary line of 
the districts of Gonda and Bahraich, and only a furlong to the south of the Balrampur- 
IkaunS road. The more conspicuous part of the mound at the present day is 1,600 
feet long from the north-east corner to the south-west and varies in width from 450 
feet to 700 feet, but that it formerly extended for several hundred feet further in the 
eastern direction, is proved by the general elevation of the lands lying to the east of 
Saheth and the fact that a large ruin marked H in General Cunningham’s plan,^ and 
identified after him by Dr. Hoey with a stupa of Sariputta, is still connected with the 
main site by raised ground.* 

The average elevation of Saheth is 14 feet above the level of surrounding fields. 
It contains, however, a large number of eminences which rose much higher. Twenty 
of these were excavated by General Cunningham in 1863 and 1877-8, and revealed 
temples, stupas and other structures, to each of which he affixed a number from i to 
18. Dr. Hoey’s operations were much more extensive, since not only did he open 
every detached mound that he noticed, but also led long trenches throughout the 
length and breadth of the site. We need not, therefore, be surprised if he could not 
complete any of the buildings that he commenced. It is also obvious that he 
suffered from insufficiency of funds, for he invariably left the excavated debris either 
on the buildings themselves or quite close to them. These heaps of rubbish had 
very much hardened in the course of time, and their removal naturally entailed much 
waste of time and money, which could have been fruitfully utilized elsewhere. 

During the past season, work was restricted to only those of the more important 
structures which had been left unfinished by the previous explorers. The buildings 
will be referred to by the numbers given to them by General Cunningham, fresh 
numbers being affixed to those discovered since his time. 

1 A. S. R., Vol. XI, Plate XXIV. Vide Plate XXII above, 
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A. — Convent No. 19. (Plate XXXIV.) 

Of the year’s excavations at Saheth, that of No. 19 must take first rank for the 
valuable data it furnishes regarding the identification of SahSth-Maheth with the ancient 
Sravasti. The building was discovered by Dr. Hoey, and is marked 21 in his plan of 
Saheth.^ Dr, Hoey dug all around the building down to a depth of about 13 feet 
below the surface and came to the conclusion that “the building had been twice 
rebuilt with extreme care exactly on the old foundations, before it was finally rebuilt at 
the latest date prior to falling into the decay ” in which he found it. This statement 
is quite correct with this exception that the lowest or earliest building on this site 
has certainly a somewhat different plan. Of this, only a single corner, standing 
5' high, was unearthed on the west, the rest of the building being all hidden under the 
upper strata. The foundations of the later structures all stand precisely one over 
the other, making up a total height of over 1 1\ The wall of the second period is 
very compactly built of well chiselled bricks, measuring approximately 7"X 2|''. 

The joints between the bricks here, as everywhere else in pre- Muhammadan buildings, 
are of mud, but so fine that at places they are scarcely visible. The lower part of 
this wall for a height of 4J feet is characterised by 12 offsets or footings of a double 
course of bricks each, the remaining surface for T 2" being quite plain. At the 
lowest footing there were the remains of a brick floor on the south and east sides. 
There is no evidence as to the age of this level, but the earliest buildings with 
footings that I have seen are the Gupta monasteries at Sarnath. It will be seen on 
the plan that the east wall had a projection 44 feet wide and about 1 7 feet deep at the 
distances of 36 and 38 feet, respectively, from the south-east and north-east comers. 
A larger projection occurs on the west wall. The outer wall of the next building of 
the series on the spot is about 2 feet high. At this period the monastery was entered 
by a porch, the side walls of which will be found figured in Plate XXXIV, plan. At 
the hack of this porch I found two low platforms, situated 8-^ feet apart, and built up 
-of moulded bricks, details of which cire illustrated in figures c and d of Plate XXXIV. 
The ornamentation on the southern platform consists of a row of leaves cut in relief, 
with a floral device in the middle. The chief feature of the other platform is a pair 
of geese standing opposite each other with faces turned backwards. On the 
authority of the style of this ornamentation I am inclined to assign this level to about 
the loth century A,D. The building that was raised on this spot last of all is 
the one with which we are chiefly concerned in this paper. In plan it is a perfect 
square, measuring 118 feet along each side externally. The projection in the middle 
of the west side will be referred to presently. Dr. Hoey’s plan^ shows this projection 
right at the northern extremity of the western side. . The inner arrangement of the 
building corresponds precisely with that of all other monasteries hitherto brought 
to light, e.g.j an open courtyard in the centre surrounded by rows of cells on all sides 
preceded by corridors. The courtyard is 56 feet long from east to west and 54' 8'^ in 
width. The eastern and western corridors extend as far as the outer wall of the 
building on both sides. The southern corridor only reaches the outer wall at the 


‘ y. A. 5 . B., Part I, Extra Number, 1892, Plate V. 
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Tvestem end. This prolongation of the passages was necessary to provide means of 
communication to the corner cells. 

The corridor is everywhere about 8 feet wide and is separated from the courtyard 
by a low wall, 3' thick. It seems probable that the corridor was open on the side of 
the courtyard, being supported in front not by a solid wall but by a series of columns 
of brickwork or of wood placed on the outer wall. At the other end, the corridor 
rested certainly on wooden posts engaged in the wall of the cells. Some of the sockets 
which held, the posts as well as the bases of the brickwork which bore them, came 
to light in the northern and eastern rows. The floor in the verandah and courtyard is 
everywhere paved in concrete, which is well preserved. The drain shown in the plan- 
in the north-east angle of the structure was found to be covered with over-lapping 
b»ricks. On the outside it was traced in a much ruined condition for more than 20.' 

The monastery contains altogether 24 rooms, the last one of which occupies the 
•south-west corner of the courtyard. The size and plan of the rooms will be apparent 
from the plan. The apartments are small, as they are in all Indian monasteries.^ Each 
cell is provided with a doorway with the exception of cells Nos. 1 and 20, where It 
lias decayed away. No vestiges of any kind of door frames were found, but the 
cavities existing in the reveals of jambs afford ample evidence to show that the cells 
were originally fitted ■with doors, presumably of wood, which were taken away at the 
break-up of the establishment for use elsewhere. 

The central chamber of the eastern row is the largest in the monastery, measuring 
21' long and 11' deep. It is the entrance hall and shows that the monastery, like 
It's predecessors now lying buried underneath it, faced eastward. Inside it were 
unearthed the brick bases of two ro-w’s of columns, one adjoining the outer wall and the 
other in the middle of the room. That the columns were of wood was evident from 
quantities of charcoal lying on the tops of their bases. The wall between the 
chamber and the verandah had disappeared, but at the threshold I found the charred 
remnants of a wooden beam, 3' long, in situ. I believe that this wall was originally 
pierced with three doors, one in front of each of the three intercolumnar spaces. It 
is clear that this room also was destroyed by fire. 

The chamber opposite the entrance, in the centre of the western row, is the 
smallest room in the whole building, being about 8' square internally. The walls are 
thick and recessed, and the cell is raised on a platform i-|-' high. But the room 
possesses a peculiar interest. It is the chapel of the monastery. We learn from 
I-Tsing ^ that every monastery in India had its holy image.with a temple to enshrine 
it, and that the image was bathed every day in the forenoon under a canopy stretched 
-over the court of the monastery. Major Kittoe found a similar shrine in a monastery at 
Sarnath in 1851-52, and only last year a monastery with chapel was unearthed by 
Dr. Vogel at Kasia.® The chapel at Sarnath* contained only “ an elaborately corniced 
block ” which Major Kittoe considered to be the throne of an image, but that at 
Kasla not only an inscribed stone, but also fragments of a large terra-cotta image 
of Buddha. In the shrine in the monastery which we are describing here was a large 
pedestal along the west wall. No Image was, however, found inside it. 

’ Cf. I-Tsing, trans. by Takakusu, p. iii. ^ A. S. R., 1906-07, p. 48. 

2 Loc. cii., p. 147. A. i'. R. I., p. 127. 
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In front of the chapel is an ante- chamber, while the other three sides are sur- 
rounded by a circumambulatory passage. The latter is about 4 feet wide, and it was 
obviously to provide room for this, that the back wall of the monastery had to be 
projected in the middle behind the chapel. Both these features are wanting in the 
earlier examples quoted in the preceding paragraph, but when they first began to be 
employed in chapels of this class is not known. 

Two other cells probably also served the purpose of shrines. In one of these— 
No. 16 — I found three pedestals or stmhasanas,h\kt only one small image of a Buddha 
of the 8th or 9th century (List of Sculptures, No. S44). The other cell (No. 18) con- 
tained, besides a pedestal, a terra-cotta tablet containing a figure of the Buddha of the 
5th or 6th century A. D. (List of Terra-cottas, No. S36) and an inscribed sculpture, 
representing Avalokite^vara, of the 8th or gth century (List of Sculptures, S38)! 
These objects were, no doubt, appropriated from earlier buildings and worshipped as 
relics of the past. All the remaining cells were used for the accommodation of monks, 
with the exception of No. 23. Of the residential apartments, No. 15 would seem to 
have been used by the upadhyaya or dchctrya of the convent, for it is the only one which 
i* furnished with abed in the form of a brickwork bench, 3^ wide, built along the west 
wall. The southern end of the bench is made a few inches higher, to serve the purpose 
of a pillow. A few earthen cooking pots and ashes were lying on the floor. In the 
23rd cell, which I identify as the store-room, I found half buried in the floor a bio- 
earthen jar over 2 feet high and 7 feet in circumference. This must have been used 
the storage of corn. By its side were a cup (S109) of bronze, 4-i inches in diameter at 
top, and an iron path or ladle (S \ \\) of the type still used in India for taking out oil. 

But this is not all. This cell is connected with a find which is certainly the 
most notable discovery of the season. I refer to an inscribed copper plate of 
GDvindachandra of Kanauj, which w'as found in the north-west corner of this cell 
immediately under the floor.^ The plate was carefully packed in an earthen case 
2 feet square and 3 inches high, which was built against the foundation, well secured 
on all sides with brickwork. It measures 18" long by 14" high and thick and is 
inscribed on one side only with 27 lines of neatly engraved and admirably preserved 
writing. In the middle of the upper part there is a hole, f in diameter, wLh must 
have held a metallic ring surmounted with the king’s seal. The charter issued from 
Var^asi on Monday, the full moon day of Ashadha, Sath. ii86, which according to 
Dr. Fleet corresponds to the 23rd June, 1 130. The inscription records the grant of 
SIX villages to the community of Buddhist friars of whom Buddhabhattaraka is the 
chief and foremost, residing in the great convent of the holy Jetavana ” and is of 
p^amount importance, inasmuch as it conclusively settles the identification of Sahgth 
with the J etavana-mahavihafa and consequently that of Maheth with the city of Sravastt 
The names of the villages granted are Vihara in the district of Vada (?) Chatura§Ifi 
Panapa, Updaupda, Vavvahall, GhosadI attached to Mgyi and Payasi attached to 
Pothivara. Father evidence m favour of this identification will be found in the fact 

hat some of the places which formed the endowment are still extant and known bv 
their ancient names.^ oy 


* See my note on this plate. E^. Jnd:, Vol. X. 
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Another useful purpose which the copper-plate serves, is to supply the date not 
only of the building in which it was found but also of many others scattered over the 
site which are obviously contemporaneous with No. 19. Such, for instance, are 
Nos, II, 12, 6, 7, 2, 3, and i, all of which stand on the surface and belong to the last 
building epoch at Saheth. It is also clear that Buddhism was a living faith at least 
in this part of the country as late as the 12th century A.D. 

Besides the minor antiquities noticed above, a large number of other objects 
came to light in this building. Among sculptures, the image of Kubera (List of 
Sculptures, No. of the 81 h or 9th century, in red Mathura sandstone, and several 
fragmentary sculptures in Gaya stone are interesting. Metallic articles, which were 
also found in abundance, consist of iron nails, rings and clamps, which must have 
been used in the woodwork ; arrowheads ; the blade of an iron sickle ; a plough- 
share ; a needle and a few bangles of pewter. A gilded tihull (forehead ornament), 
which was found in the southern corridor, was dropped there perhaps by a female 
pilgrim. 

To the north-east of No. 19 there seems to exist a large group of stupas. Three 
of these were unearthed by Dr. Hoey^ who considered them to be columns. A few 
more were opened up in the past season. The earliest of these is a stupa about 8' in 
diameter and standing about 2 6 " high, which on grounds of style should be assigned 
to the 4th or 5th century A.D. The clay sealing numbered S.34 (see list below) 
which was found at the foot of this structure points in the same direction. The 
remaining stUpas are the work of the 9th or loth century A. D. 

B.— Temple No. 13. (Plates XXXV, h and XXXVI.) 

This building stands some distance to the east of the monastery described above, 
with which it is nearly contemporary. It was partly excavated by General Cunningham 
and has now been completely freed from ddbris. The structure consists of three 
rooms arranged in one line, with a narrow vestibule in front and an ambulatory pas- 
sage around the central chamber, and faces in the northern direction. 

The central chamber is about seven feet square internally, wdth a brick pedestal, 
6" high, built on to the south wall. No portable antiquities were found, with the ex- 
ception of a human skull and some other bones which were lying on the floor. The 
back wall behind the central chamber was pierced with a window to admit light into 
the passage around it. 

The side rooms are somewhat larger, being 10' long and 9' broad internally. 
General Cunningham was of opinion that the central chamber originally contained an 
image of the Buddha, and that the side-rooms were the dwellings of attendant monks. 
It seems, however, more likely that the latter were meant for images of the Bodhi- 
sattvas Avalokitegvara and Maitreya or possibly of the gods Indra and Brahma who 
accompanied the Buddha on his descent from the Trayastrimsa heaven. 

Temple No. 1 1 the excavation of which was also completed during the past 
season, is identical in plan with No. 12 and evidently served the same purpose. 

^ For a photograph of this image see y . R. A. 8 . for October, 1908, Plate V> 2. 

2 Report, p. 50. 
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C.— Stupa No. 5. (Plate XXKVIL) 

This mound was also first examined by General Cunningham^ who came to the 
conclusion that the building concealed in it was a mediaeval stupa built on the remains 
of another of a much earlier date. It may be noted, however, that the upper 
structure was originally a chapel or shrine. This is proved not only by the existence 
of the brick floor with the pedestal of a statue found by General Cunningham himself, 
8-^' below the top of its walls, but also by the fact that the east wall still retains 
clear marks of an entrance, gY wide, which escaped his notice. The clay sealings 
which General Cunningham found one foot above the floor, must have been deposited 
when the shrine was converted into a stupa. 

The earlier stupa now lies hidden under later accretions, and its shape and 
dimensions could not be ascertained. But outside it, on the north and west, were 
exposed, some five feet below the level of the ground, the sides of a brick terrace 
on which the stupa was at first raised. The west side, which was wholly laid bare, 
measures feet. Of the north face some 83 feet were excavated. The terrace is 
about 4 feet high and is composed of bricks of the same size as the stupa itself, 

14'^ long and g'^ broad. The top of the terrace was marked by some sort of a 
cornice, which now survives only in a single course of bevelled bricks. 

On this terrace was erected at a later date a smaller one, measuring 58' long 
and 50' broad, with a projection in the middle of the east side. This projection is 
divided into 3 cells, 33' long and 3' to 6' broad internally, and represents presumably 
the foundations of a stairl I am led to this conclusion by the fact that the cells 
were filled with earth and their inner walls left quite rough. The bricks used in 
this terrace measure i r" X 7^' X 2*". 

Still higher up were found the remains of two other platforms, which would seem 
to have been the basements of the shrine and stupa which General Cunningham found 
on the summit of the mound. 

D.— Temple No. 3. 

In the neighbourhood of No. 3, which General Cunningham identified as the 
ancient Rosambakutz, a very interesting structure came to light. It is a solid brick 
terrace, about 10 feet broad and som.e 4 feet high, which starts 14 feet to the south 
of the mandapa of No. 3, and runs in an eastern direction for a length of 53 feet. 
The external decoration consists of projections of brickwork such as we generally 
find on stupas of the Gupta and later periods. The terrace was ascended from the 
north by a flight of steps built on to the middle of its face, which still survives in part. 
A similar structure was discovered by General Cunningham® to the north of the 
MahabDdhi temple at Bodh Gaya and identified as a Buddha’s walk, which, no doubt 
is also the nature of the structure now unearthed at Saheth. The promenade at 
Bodh Gaya was covered with a roof supported on stone columns, but no trace was- 
found of a superstructure of the Saheth monument. 

» A. s. R, Voi, XI, p. es. 

2 This terrace was partly excavated by Dr. Hoey, but his plan represents the projection as a seoarate- 

® Mahahodhif p. 8. 
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The structure reminds us of the ckan^ama v/hich, according to the Kushana 
inscription^ carved on the Bodhisattva statue discovered by General Cunningham in 
No. 3, belonged to the Kosambakuti, but it must not be inferred that it is the actual 
promenade of the inscription. This structure, as well as No. 3, stands on the 
surface of the mound and is among the latest buildings unearthed at Saheth-Maheth- 
What may, however, be safely assumed, especially from their close juxtaposition, is 
that they very probably stand on the site of the chankama and the kosambakuti 
mentioned in the epigraph. These buildings must have been looked upon as two of 
the most sacred monuments of SravastI, and it is highly improbable that, when the)- 
fell to ruin, any other spots would be chosen for their re-erection than those which 
vere supposed to be hallowed by the presence of the Great Teacher. 

E. -Temple No. 3. (Plate XXX VII 1.) 

The excavation of this temple was started by General Cunningham^ who laid bare 
the shrine and the mandafa and identified the building as being the gandhakutl. 
Dr. Hoey exposed the entrance chamber and cleared the concrete floor all around 
the temple as far as the surrounding wall, which is about 8' thick, 115' long from 
east to west and 89' broad. The east side of this wall, which was exposed in the past 
season, contains an entrance which was found bricked up. Dr. Hoey also cut open 
the concrete floor on the south and west sides of the temple, and found under it an earlier 
structure which appears to be a plinth. The enclosing wall of this plinth was completely 
laid bare in the past season. The structure measures 75' long and 57' broad. There 
is a projection on the east side, about 15' 6" deep and 12' broad, divided into 2 cells, 
which do not communicate with each other and may be assumed to have supported 
a stair. The present height of the plinth does not anywhere exceed 7 feet. On the 
outside the walls are decorated at both ends with projections similar to those on the plinth 
of the Kachchi Kuti, the intervening spaces being decorated with shallow panels 
separated by low piers of brickwork. The bricks are carefully chiselled and well fitted 
together. 

The interior of the structure was not all composed of brick. It was divided 
up into compartments of varying sizes, which v/ere filled with earth and debris. 
h few of them were opened up by Dr. Hoey on the south side. The cross-walls 
are of rough construction. This mode of building plinths and foundations of buildings 
appears to have been common in early days. The foundations of a large stupa to 
the west of the main shrine at Sarnath are made in the same way, and so, presumably, 
is the early plinth in building No. 5 described above. 

We expected to find here some remnant of the famous Gandhakuti which 
General Cunningham locates on this spot. The basement unearthed under the temple 
of General Cunningham is, as has been noticed above, carefully constructed, but, 
unfortunately, no trace remains of the actual monument which stood on it. W^hat 
makes the situation still more difficult is the fact that, though gandhakuiis must have 
been common in past days at all places in any way associated with the life of the 
Buddha, not a single example has come down to us on any of the numerous Buddhist sites 


- Ep. Ini., VIII, pp. 1801. 


2 / 4 . 5 . R., XI, p. 84.. 
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hitherto explored. Nor do the hoards of sculpturi* found year attt-r year in llicsc 
places throw any light on the character of the I In- shrint; labdicd 

on the Bharhut reliefMs shown only in from olovai inn, from which it is 
impossible to draw any conclusions regarding the plait and design ot the Ituikling, 
The only evidence, therefore, left to us is that afforded by stray references to the 
monument scattered about in the Pali literature. These have luckily been <‘oI!ected 
by Professor H. C. Norman of Queen’s College. Benares, and publislted" in a learmal 
paper with the express object of aiding the arclneologist in the determination 
of the form of this most interesting Buddhist monument, in summing up ilu; 
evidence he remarks “ that the gmdhakiifT was; — (i) The private dwtdling place 
of the Buddha. (2) A structure standing in the middh* of the monasterv, with 
a stair leading up to it. Great care was taken to make hntli Ijuilding and st;iir as 
splendid as could be. (3) The repository of floral offerings which gave it its swet-t 
perfume and its name.” Items i and 3 do not concern us here. As to tlie features 
referred to in item 2, it may be remarked that the plintli of the Ijuilding 1 am 
describing — for this is all that remains of it — is certainly the most ornamental of ail 
structures hitherto exhumed at Saheth and was also furnished with ;i .srair. But 
whether the structure also stands in the middle of a monastery further explorations 
only can show.® In point of age the structure cannot be much earlier th.an the late 
Gupta period. 


F.— Temple No. i. (Plates XXXV, a, and XXX !X.) 


In connection with this building General Cunningham speaks of three terraces, 
the lowest of which he makes 350 feet square, and 8 feet high ; but it may be observed 
that no such terrace exists now, and the building No. 8, which according to the 
General occupies it, stands quite apart on a much lower level. The moijastery dis* 
covered and partly excavated by him on the supposed middle platform has filled 
up since his time. Enough remains still visible, however, to show that it is 1 50 feet 
long from east to west and 142^ feet broad, and not 131 feet square as he .states 
in the text (^1/. «/., p. 83) or i95'xi65,'as his plan on Plate XXIV of the same 
volume represents. In Dr. . Hoey’s plan' the width is only 6 feet in excess. It is 
a pity that time could not be found for clearing up this monastery, the only advance 
made on the old work being the discovery of an entrance chamber 1 8?,' x 16' pro- 
jecting in front of the east wall. 

Turning to the temple exposed by General Cunningham on the top of the mound, 
we find that Dr. Hoey correctly points out the difference in age between the mandapa 
and the garbhagriha, though his plan fails to bring it out. Another drawback in 
General Cunningham’s and Dr. Hoey’s plans is the total omission of the footings or 
diminishing courses of which the walls of the cella are composed. These foofln-s 
embrace the whole of the extant height which now nowhere exceeds five or six feet 


^ See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, Fig. 23, 

2 .7. A. S. for December 1907. 

* No monasteries with chapels in "the centre have 
may possibly have been a monument of this description 
4 A, S. R., XI, Plate XXIV, 


yet come to light anywhere in 
® Report, Plate VI . 


India. 
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and are relieved in the middle by projections beginning at varying intervals from each 
other and increasing in width as they recede inwards. Three such projections 
now remain on each of the faces except the east one, which contains the door, but it 
is possible that the upper portions of the walls had a few more, since General 
Cunningham''s plan shows four on each face. No idea can be given of the superstruc- 
ture, and the pedestal, which General Cunningham found against the back wall, has 
disappeared. 

It would not be necessary to refer to the mandapa^ were it not for a few points 
which cannot be passed over. From the existence of fourlovf brick pedestals, 
forming a square inside the chamber, which he mistook for altars. Dr. Hoey was 
led to suspect that the mandapa might be a later Hindu addition. Such structures 
are, however, found at Saheth itself in the ante-rooms of several temples, including 
the chapel in monastery No. 19, which is decidedly Buddhist, and General Cunningham’s 
suggestion that they are bases of masonry pillars, which aided the walls in support- 
ing the roof, is therefore more plausible. The fact of their being plastered over 
constitutes no serious objection ; for it can be conceived that, once these pillars decayed 
or fell, their assistance was not considered necessary and they carae to be treated 
like the floor around them. Dr. Hoey himself unearthed a row of four such pillars 
{vide Plate LXIX) in the earlier building found by him immediately below the floor of 
the mandapa. The well discovered by him a few feet to the east of these pillars 
presumably belongs to the monastery referred to above. The mandapa had no doors 
in the north and south walls, and it was probably the projections on their outer faces 
which made General Cunningham show them in his plan. 

During the past season two important features of the building were brought out. 
One of them is a porch with a sloping floor, 17' 6" long and 7' f' broad, in front of 
the mandapa. The porch was probably supported on four piers of brick bases, two 
of which now remain. The other feature is a wall all round the temple and intended 
obviously to enclose a path for circumambulation. The wall is 7 feet distant from the 
temple on the west side, 8' 5" on the north and only 5' 10" on the east. At a later 
date the path would seem to have been filled up and covered with a concrete 
floor, a small bit of which can still be seen on the south side of the cella. 

The building is composed of bricks of varying sizes, of which the commonest 
are 13" X 7" X sj", 10" X 10" x 2-|" and 9"x 7I" X i|." That some of the material was 
taken from earlier buildings is evidenced by bricks carved with various patterns 
occurring in the building here and there. The temple belongs to the latest building 
epoch of Saheth-ManSth. 

The area to the south-east of No. i seems to be occupied by a monastery of an 
early date (No. 4). Dr. Hoey exposed its outer-wall as well as a few cells on the north 
side. In the past season, time could not be found to clear up the whole of its interior, 
but a narrow cutting driven inside it from the north-east corner to the south-west 
brought to light a number of small antiquities w'hich will be found described in the 
lists below. One of these is a small copper image of Bala-Krishiia, about 2^" high, 
playing on his flute (vamil). The right hand and left forearm and feet are wanting. 
Another figure ■ of copper was that of a tortoise with a white gem set in the 
back. 
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G,— List of Sculptures. 

Buddha Images. 

S^. I. Statuette in grey stone (ht. of Buddha seated cross-legged in the teaching attitude 
■on a conventional lotus. The head, breast and fore-arms as well as the sides of the sculpture 
are broken. The garment is only indicated by its borders above the feet. On the base of the 
sculpture appears the usual wheel between couchant deer. On the back is carved an inscription 

in two lines consisting of the Buddhist creed, partly lost, followed by the syllables deva 

in characters of the 9th or loth century. Found near Saheth on the south of the Balrampur- 
Ikauna road, 

S.48. Statuette in some soft stone 2 ^ high representing Buddha seated on a conventional lotus 
in the bhumisparsa attitude with an attendant on each side. The base is recessed at each corner 
and carved iii the centre with a thunderbolt {Vajra), On both sides of the head are carved two 
miniature attendants probably Avalokitesvara and Maitreyaand two stupas. On the back of the 
sculpture is scribbled an unintelligible inscription in one line in early Ndgari Found 

outside the 19th cell of No. 19. 

S. 44. Granite sculpture, 6'^ high, representing Buddha seated in meditation on a conven- 
tional lotus under a parasol. He holds between his hands in his lap a bowl which is presented 
to him by a monkey carved on the base. This refers to the presentation of madhu by a monkey 
to the Buddha at Vaisall. The middle portion of the back of the sculpture is dressed and incised 
with an incorrect version of the Buddhist creed in three lines in characters of about the 8tb 
century. Found in the i6th cell of No. 19. 

S. 45. Fragment of a Gaya stone sculpture, 6" high, containing, in a chaityay an image 
of the Buddha seated in the abkayaddna attitude. On his left is a figure of Tara seated on 
a full-blowm utpala-, and approached from the left by a child. Found in the 22nd cell of 
No 19, 


Bodhisattvas and other deities. 

S. 2. Lower portion, 4I" high, of a blue schist image of Avalokitesvara seated in the sportive 
attitude on a lotus seat. The right foot of the deity rests on a smaller lotus which 

springs from the same stem as that on wfiich he sits. On the right and left of Avalbkitesvara 
are tw'o lotus flowers which must have carried divine attendants, of which only the feet 
remain. The two kneeling figures on the base probably represent human devotees. We notice, 
moreover, a figure of a preta (Suchimukha) or tantalized spirit who is usually shown under the 
right hand of this god. On the base is a mutilated inscription in the ndgari script of the i ith Or 
I2th century^ of which only the syllables deva at the beginning and yakha (?) -ka at the end are 
legible. Found on the surface of the site. 

S. 6. Fragmentary Gaya stone sculpture representing lower portion of an image of Simhana- 
da-Lokesvara, seated like a Maharaja on a lion and supporting himself on his left band w^hich 
holds the stem of a lotus. In his right hand appears a trident turned downwards and touching 
the forehead of the lion. The epigraph on the base of the sculpture reads Ddnapati sreshthi 
Paupidhamana (?). About iith or 12th century. 

S. 31. Head of a statuette of Avalokitesvara. Found near the surface in No. 4. 

S.38. Image, 8i" high, of Avalokitesvara seated in ardhaparyahka attitude on a conven- 
tional lotus. On both sides of the deity stand female figures of which the one on the left has 
four arms and holds a twig. The head and left arm of the main figure are missing. Below 
the right hand of the deity which is in the varada attitude is shown preta Suchimukha with 
inflated belly and joined hand stretched out, as it were, to receive the drops of nectar trickling 

^ The letter S» in this and the following numbers was adopted to distinguish the Saheth antiquities from 
^hose discovered in Maheth. ' ^ 
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down from the fingers of the Great Compassionate. The base of the sculpture bears the inscrip- 
tion — 

Line i. \De^'\vadha\r'^~\mmd yam Sauvdsekasya vadhu. 

Line 2. ... ... ... kdyd (:) 

meaning “the pious gift of — ka^ daughter-in-law of Sauvaseka^"’. About 8th or gth century A. D. 
Found in the i8th cell of No. 19. 

S. 5. Image of Kuvera or Jambhala, 22" high, in the spotted red sandstone of Mathura, seated 
in the European fashion {ardhaparyankka). The lemon which the god held in his right hand is 
broken. In the left hand appears a purse.^ The right foot of the god is placed on an overturned 
jar, perhaps a treasure vase. On each side of the halo is a partly defaced Nagari inscription of 
the 8th or gth century containing the Buddhist creed. The sculpture was discovered outside 
the ante-chamber of chapel in No. 19. {Cf. J. R, A. S. for rgoS, Plate V.) 

S. 10. Fragment of border of a sculpture, 4^" high, in grey sandstone containing a makara 
head on the proper left side and a headless figure apparently Nrisirhha disembowelling Hiranya- 
kasipu. Found outside the 14th cell of No. 19. 

S. 4. Two fragments of a sculpture, measuring together 17" high. The lower fragment 
contains the lower half of the main figure, whose right hand is in the gifi-he stowing attitude, 
and a figurine of Tara holding an utpala in the left hand. The other fragment belongs to the 
proper right border of the sculpture and bears two other small figures of the same goddess, each of 
which is accompanied by a figurine of a child. On this fragment is also depicted a blue lotus 
which no doubt belonged to the main figure. For this reason I suppose it to represent Tara. 
Found in ante-chamber of chapel of No. 19. 

Fragmentary and doubtful. 

S. 3. Fragment consisting of the base of a sculpture with the crossed legs of a seated 
Buddha or Tirthankara. There is an uncertain design carved on the base. Found in old well 
in the low mound known as Bihari Das-ki-kuti, 

S. 8 . Fragment of base of a Gaya stone sculpture, 54" high, bearing a four-armed 
female figure seated on a lull-blown lotus. The lower left hand holds a child (?). The emblems 
in the remaining hands cannot be recognized. 

S. 9. Fragment of a rudely executed sandstone sculpture, 6" high, representing a 
seated male figure. The left hand of the figure holds an indistinct object. Found to east of 
No. 19. 

S. 12. Hand of sandstone female figure, long. Found near No. 2. 

S. 13. Left hand in sandstone 4^" holding a mace (?). Found near No. 2. 

S. 14. Right hand in sandstone, 2|" long, holding some uncertain object. Found 
near No. 2. 

S. 22. Sandstone face of a Buddha or Tirthankara, 4'^ high. Found among stupas to 
north-east of No. 19. 

S. 23. Base of a sculpture, i high, representing the right foot of a standing figure and a 
reclining figurine. 

S. 16. Fragment of a Mathura sandstone sculpture representing a foot with an anklet. 
Found on floor of No. ii. 

S. 18. Right hand with bracelet and symbol, in gif t-bestowing Gduj^ ston^. 

Length 2". Found in 8th cell of No. 19. 

S, 20. Fragment of a fore-arm in Gaya stone, long. Found to the east of No. 19. 

S. 36. Fragment of an arm of a statuette, 3f" long, in basalt, wearing a bracelet. Found 
in ist cell of No. 19. 

^ This attribute will be found discussed at lengtn in the J-. R. A. S,, 1909, pp, 288-9. 
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S. 37. Fragment from proper left border of a sculpture in grey sandstone; 5" long 
containing a head facing to the right and wearing large ear-rings. 

S. 39. Bust of a female statuette, 8'^ high, wearing an elaborate torque, a large necklace 
ear-rings and a djadem. Drapery slightly indicated. Found outside 14th cell of No. 19, 

S. 43. Much damaged fore-arm of a statuette, 2" long, holding a flower stalk. Found in 
company with above. 

Terra-cottas, 

S. I. A terra-cotta head, high, with diad., long drawn eyes and thick lips. The ears 
are concealed under two dots of curly hair. Found in No. 4, i' below surface. 

S. 4. Terra-cotta head; 4'' high, with large ears resembling those of an elephant. The nose 
and scalp damaged. Found in No. 4, near surface. 

S. 5. Headless standing female figure, 2^" high. Left hand rests on thigh ; . the right 
hangs loose on the side. Found in No. 4, 2|' below surface. 

S. 7. Three roughly modelled figures, to 2" high, similar to those found north of steps 
of Kachchi Kuti (Maheth). No. 4, about 4' below surface. 

S. 9. Hoad of a nondescript ^^re of black clay. Found in No. 4. 

S. 2. Well-shaped seated^l^i^l, 1^" high. Found in No. 4, below’ surface. 

S. 3. Bird wdth outstretc^d wdngs about high. Probably part of a vessel. Cj , 
A. S. R., 1902-03, plate facing^page 182, fig. 24, No. 28. 

S- 6. Broken figure of a quadruped if" high. Found in No. 4. 

S. II. Hollow head of a horse, 1 1 -" long. Found in No. 4, 6' below surface. 

S. 20. Two fragments of top of a miniature stupa. Found on north wall of lowest 

terrace in No. 5. 

S. 21. Similar stupa 5^^ high with a hole 2^" deep in the base. Found on top of lowest 
terrace in No. 5. 

S. 24. A potter’s dabber or thapud for shaping pots wdth j 2J" high. The bottom is some- 
what convex and the top is pierced with a hole to be worked wdth a wooden handle when used 
in the inside of pots with a narrow mouth. Found in courtyard of No. 19. 

S. 25. Tw'o handles of rattles similar to that represented in fig. 2 above. Found on 
lowest terrace in No. 5. 

S. 26. A miniature ornamental horn, long. Found at the foot of north wall of earlier 
structure below No. 2. 

S. 16. Terra-cotta ear ornament, in diameter, of the form still in use among poorer 
classes in the United Provinces. Found in couityard of No. 19. 

S. 8 & 15. Tw^o goldsmith’s moulds. Found in No. 4. 

S. 18. Six cones with spiral ornament i"to 2" in diam., at base. Found in vestibule of 
No. 12.. 

Clay tablets and sealings. 

S. 36. Clay tablet 31" square representing Buddha seated in the dharmachakramudra on 
a conventional lotus with a Bodhisattva standing on each side. Below the seat of the Buddha 
appears the Buddhist creed in 3 lines in characters of the 5th or 6th century A. D. There is a 

kneeling figure to the proper right of the inscription and a woman and a child to the proper left. 

The border on the remaining 3 sides consists of n miniature stupas in relief with garlands hang- 
ing from their tops. Found in cell No. 18 of No. 19. 

S. 34. Clay tablet i" in diam. bearing figure of a couchant bull facing left and the legend 
Budha [devasa] in characters of 5th or 6th century in exergue. Found at base of earliest stupa 
in group to north-east of No. 19. 

T 28. An elliptic clay sealing I i" along major axis, inscribed with the name Buddhade- 
[va'J in late Gupta script. Found in No. 4 near surface. 
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S. 31, Fragment of a circular inscribed clay tablet 3'' in diam. ; found near surface in No. 2. 
The extant writing consists of portions of 12 lines in the agari characters of the 8th or 9th 
century A. D. The letters are very small and it is impossible to offer a complete reading of the 

inscription. The 3rd and 4th lines athagatdy a namo Bhagavate Sakya 

namak Tathdgatdy'Arhate samyak-sambuddhdya, 

S. 32. Clay tablet 2" in diam. Contains the Buddhist creed in a deep incuse in characters 
of 8th or 9th century A. D. Found north of No. 5, on surface. 

S. 33. Collection of clay tablets impressed with the Buddhist creed in characters of the 
,9th or loth century. Found among the stupas to north-east of No. 19. 

S. 35. Four clay tablets with Buddhist creed of about the same date. Found to east of 
No. 19. 

S. 29. Circular sealing I" in diam. Impressed with figure of a couchant bull facing right 
The reverse bears a clear string mark. Found in No. 4, some 4' below surface. 

Coins, 

S. 55. Punch-marked rectangular copper coin. 

Obv. SuUj taurine and other symbols. 

Rev. Blank. Found to north of No. 7. 

S. 64. Copper coin of Ahichchhattra. 

Obv. In incuse, the three usual symbols of the Panchala coinage. In exergue 
illegible name of King in early Brahmi. 

Rev* Figure of Agni (?) on railing between posts. Found in spoil earth. 

S. 51. Ahichchhattra copper coin of Agnimitra. 

Obv. Incuse square. Above, the three Pafichala symbols. Below, in earl 
Brahmi Agimitrasa. 

Rev. Defaced. Found east of No. 3, near surface. 

S. 54. Similar. Excellently preserved. North of Chankama, near surface. 

S. 62, Indo-Sassanian silver coin of unassigned coinage. 

Obv. Caricature of Sassanian head with winged head-dress facing left. To right 
of head syllable ga of the 8th or 9th century. 

Rev. A number of marks which cannot be identified. Found in spoil earth to 
north-east of No. 19. 

Besides these, three copper coins of Akbar, two copper coins of the i8th century and a few 
others which were too much corroded to be identified^ were found. 

Miscellaneous metal objects, 

S. 96. Copper image, 2i" high, of Balakrishna playing on his flute {yamsl). The right 
hand and left fore-arm and feet are missing. Found in No. 4. 

S. 95. Miniature figure of a tortoise in copper with a crystal set in the back. Found in 
No. 4. abcut 3' below surface. 

S. 78. Iron cup with round base, 4^'“' in diam. at aperture. Found a few feet west of 
,No. 19. 

S. 109. Bronze cup in diam. at cop. Found on floor of cell No. 23 of No. ig. 

S. III. Iron pain for taking out oil. Found in juxtaposition with above. 

S. 80. Iron ploughshare, 8^' long. Found in courtyard of No. 19. 

S. 105. Iron chisel, 3!''' long. Found in cell No. 17 of No. 19. 

S. 82,106. Two iron sickles. Found in southern corridor of No. 19. 

S. 103. Blade of knife 10" long with pointed tenon f long. Found in cell No. 14 of 
No. 19. 

S. 8I; 88 and 98. Spear-heads. Found in courtyard of No. 19 and middle terrace of No. 5. 
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S. 86-7. Two small balls of lead. Found among stupas to north-east of No. 19. 

S. 79 and 91. Arrow-heads. Courtyard of No. 19 and No. 2. 

S. 94. Bronze rod about 5" long, thick at ends and thin in the middle. I am unable to 
determine its purpose. Found 3' below surface in No. 4 - 

S. 66, 79, 8g, etc. Iron nails, cramps, etc., of different sizes. 

S. 99. Two bangles of bronze and 3 of pewter. Found on floor of 3rd cell of No. 19. 

S. 104. Copper disc, in diam., gilded on one side. Probably a tikuh or forehead 
ornament. i6th cell of No. 19. 

S. 86. Finger-ring of pewter and an ear-ring of iron. Found in group of stupas to north- 
east of No. 19. 


Conclusions. 

The chief result of the excavation.s at Saheth-Maheth is this that thev have 
settled the disputed question of the identity of the site with the ancient cit}/' of 
Sravasti and the neighbouring Jetavana.^ As stated at the beginning of this paper, 
Mr. V. A. Smith, relying on the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims, arrived at the 
conclusion that the identification first proposed by Cunningham could not be main- 
tained, and that the true position of Sravasti was marked by an extensive ancient 
site north of Balapur in Nepal territory. 

Mr. Smith fixed on this site by following the route of the Chinese pilgrims 
from Kanau] to Kapilavastu, the situation of both these places being established. 
With regard to Kapilavastu it must, however, be admitted that the exact 
position of the ancient city is still uncertain. The two months’ explorations of Babu 
P. C. Mukerji have helped little to elucidate the local topography. .There can, of 
course, be no doubt as regards the site of the Lumbini garden, but as the Nigliva 
pillar is no longer in situ it may be questioned whether it really marks the supposed 
birth-place of Kanakamuni Buddha. 

The stages by which the Chinese pilgrims travelled from Kanyakubja to Sravasti 
are uncertain. Mr. Smith* has himself to admit reluctantly a “ glaring error ” in the 
distance and bearing of Sravasti from Sha-che as recorded by Fa-hien, and remarks 
about Sha-che itself that the site of almost any ancient town would suit his 
description. In the case of Hiuen Tsiang we are hardly more fortunate, as he 
reached Sravasti from Kauiambi ; and the position of this place is still a disputed 
point, while the intervening stages Kia-shi-po-lo and Pi-so-kia have not yet been 
identified. 

Mr. Smith lays great stress on the agreement between the two pilgrims as regards 
the bearing and distance from Sravasti and Kapilavastu, and protests strongly 
against the assumption that both should have wilfully lied. There are, however, 
many transitions between wilful lying and mathematical accuracy. We may rightly 
hesitate to expect great exactness in men who were disposed to accept even the most 
extravagant statements. It should also be taken into account, how far the Chinese 
pilgrims could be accurate in the circumstances in which they had to travel. 
Making due allowance for this, we may still hold the view that, judged by the 
standard of Oriental writings, their accuracy is most remarkable. Their guidance 

1 Cf. my preliminary note. The Site of Sravasti J. R. A. S. for 1908, pp. 971 ff. 

^ i?. A, S. for 1898, pp. 522 f. 
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is undoubtedly of great importance in questions of ancient topography, but it should 
not be implicitly relied on. To decide such questions we require conclusive evidence 
derived from the monuments themselves and particularly from epigraphical records. 

The only document of this kind hitherto available was the colossal Bodhisattva 
image which, as stated in the inscription, -was erected at SravastL Mr. Smith rightly 
points out that it was not found in its original position. But this by no means implies 
that it came from elsewhere. The much greater probability is that it originally 
belonged to the site and was re-erected in a new temple not far from the spot where 
it first stood. The J etavana must have seen many changes in the millennium inter- 
vening between the Kushanas and the Gaharvars. It would indeed have been mar- 
vellous, had a statue, which was set up about the reign of Kanishka, remained un- 
disturbed till the time when the Moslems ended the existence of the famous Buddhist 
sanctuary. There is little reason for wonder that the Bodhisattva was not found in situ. 

The inscribed umbrella post^ in the Lucknow Museum strengthens the proba- 
bility that the Bodhisattva originally belonged to the site on which it was found. 
The stone parasol was erected at the same tinre with the image, as is clearly stated- 
in the inscriptions on both. But if we are to believe with Mr. Smith that the colossal 
image was taken to Saheth after the destruction of the Jetavana, we must assume 
that the parasol was removed at the same time. This necessitates the assumption, 
that this object had escaped the general ruin, for otherwise what purpose would there 
have been in its removal ? Considering that the stone umbrella, found with the- 
Bodhisattva statue of Sarnath, measures 10' in diameter and the Sravasti one was 
presumably of a similar size, both suppositions must appear highly improbable. But 
I do not wish to press this argument, as unfortunately we possess no sure record 
of the discovery of the inscribed fragment, which owing to this circumstance, loses 
much of its value as a piece of evidence. 

We possess now another document of much greater importance in the copper- 
plate discussed above. It was presented to the Buddhist community of the Jetavana 
in A. D. 1130 and proves that this sanctuary still existed in the century preceding 
the Muhammadan conquest. 

It came to light in the ruins of a building which undoubtedly was a Buddhist 
convent, and the circumstances of the find show that this was the very convent 
to which the plate was presented. Dr. Btihler points out that in the ruins of 
Valabhi, the modern ValS, copper-plates have been found immured in walls or even 
in the foundations of the houses of the owners^. Indeed, no other than the owner 
would have had any reason for preserving such a record thus carefully. 

In view of the accumulative evidence of the three authentic records now at our 
disposal, there can be no reasonable doubt that the site of Saheth represents the 
Jetavana and consequently that of Maheth the city of Sravasti. 


J. Ph. VOGEL; 


» Ep. Ini., Vol. IX, pp. 290 f. 

2 Indischt Palaeographie, p. 93 (transl. Fleet, p. 99). 
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T he famous ruins of Takht-i-Bahi are situated on the crest and northern slope 
of a detached spur rising abruptly from the plain some nine miles north of HotT 
Mardan in the North-West Frontier Province, that is to say in the heart of the Yusuf- 
zai country, itself, roughly speaking, the centre of the ancient territory of Gandhara. 
Their romantic situation, high on the precipitous hill, with its magnificent views of the 
fertile plains below and the encircling mountains, together with their comparative 
accessibility, have made the ruins a familiar and favourite spot with the Europeans of 
the neighbourhood, while the extraordinary extent and relatively good preservation of 
the ruins themselves are sufficient to explain the interest that has long been taken in 
them by archaeologists, an interest which has been widened by the fact that many of 
the best pieces pf Gandhara sculpture now to be found in the museums of Europe 
were originally recovered at this site. 

But, although the attention of European scholars has been centred on these 
monuments ever since 1871, when Sergeant Wilcher made his excavations here, no 
satisfactory identification of them has ever been found. That the observant Chinese 
pilgrims, to whose careful journals Indian Archaeology is so much indebted, should 
have failed to mention a site of such unusual interest seems almost incredible, and at- 
tempts have been made, naturally, to find such reference in their writings, while even 
the possibility of Takht-i-Bahi being identical with the Aornos of Alexander’s histor- 
ians has been mooted and discussed. But no theory yet propounded has carried con- 
viction with it, and there seems no escape from M. Foucher’s conclusion that, how- 
ever much we may regret it, the fact remains that the. Chinese pilgrims do not mention 
it, whatever the reason maybe. And unless and until further excavations yield posi- 
tive evidence, the problem of its identity will remain unsolved. For up to the present 
the only epigraphic material recovered is the well-known inscription of Gondophares 
dated in the year 104 (probably 46 A. D.) and now preserved in the Lahore Museum. 

The most important portion of the ruins as a whole, which extend altogether for 
something like a mile east and west along the summit, is the monastic complex situa- 
ted on a ridge to the north, somewhat lower than the crest of the hill itself, and 
toward the eastern end of the whole site. From the precipitous sides of this smaller 
ridge massive walls still rise to a height of nearly 50 feet in places, enclosing the 
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summit of the same, which appears to have been artificially levelled within this- 
enclosure and laid out in its present series of quadrangles terraced one above another. 
But the excavations carried out in 1871 were too superficial for a final determination 
of the original levels in all cases, nor have the operations to be discussed in this 
paper advanced sufficiently as yet for me to speak with certainty as to how far this 
terracing was carried out. 

The main entrance to the monastic enclosure appears to have been on the south. 
This entrance has not as yet been cleared, but it seems probable that from it a pas- 
sage led north to the western end of the rectangular courtyard B which appears to 
have been on the same level. The portion of the whole enclosure lying to the west 
of this has not yet been excavated, so that it is impossible to say whether this level 
continued right up to the main wall rising from the khud on the west, or whether it 
was lower and approached by a stairway from court B. The fact however, that the 
so-called underground chambers shown in the plan at this point are definitely structu- 
ral, and not excavations in the rock, makes it obvious that the natural level of the rocky 
hill top lies on the west much below the level of the courtyard B, and the fact that 
no original entrance to these subterranean chambers has ever been found points to 
the possibility that their being underground is accidental. This is a point, however, 
which it is idle to discuss until further excavations can be carried out. But it can be 
definitely affirmed that, if the level in this part of the site lay above these chambers, 
they were deliberately buried by their builders. 

Having advanced, then, from the entrance gate to the western end of the court- 
yard B, the visitor would have turned to the right and east to enter the court itself, 
which, as can be seen by the plan, is a mass of little stQpas surrounded on three sides 
by lofty chapels, and bisected from north to south by a paved passage running be- 
tween little stQpas and miniature shrines [Plate XLI, Fig. (a) ] and connecting courts C 
and A, both of which lie at higher levels than court B itself, the former, the monastic 
quadrangle proper, being approached by a short flight of five steps, the latter by a 
loftier one of 15. Ascending these 15 steps to the south, one enters the court of the 
main stQpa (marked A on the plan) and finds oneself in front of a square platform 
originally approached by a few steps now quite ruined. This is obviously the base- 
ment of the stupa itself, but long continued and irresponsible treasure seeking has 
resulted in its complete destruction. Round this courtyard on three sides rise a num- 
ber of chapels, originally five on a side. It is obvious from the structure of these build- 
ings, as M. Foucher points out, that as first planned they were separated one from 
another by a considerable space, which, at a later date, when the court became crowded 
with images, were built up into miniature shrines completely closing the court on the 
three sides in question. By great good fortune it is precisely here that the only 
superstructures extant in the whole site are to be found (with the exception of 
the vaulted passages underground to the west of courtyard B) ; but even here only 
two of the chapels retain their original roofing, while a third has the lower of its two 
domes and the collar partly preserved. 

On taking up the work at Takfit-i-Bahi in January 1907, in accordance with 
recommendations made by the Director General of Archaeology in India previous to 
my arrival in this country, our first concern was to take steps for the preservation of 
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these domed superstructures, for, so far as I know, they are the only existing 
•examples of this construction, in this part of India at least. In considering how the 
end in view, namely the preservation of the ruins in their present condition, might 
best be attained, I was fortunate in having the advice on the spot of the Assistant 
■Commanding Royal Engineer, Nowshera, and after considerable deliberation the 
following measures were decided on. Before anything could be done to strengthen 
the domes themselves, it was necessary to fill in the cavities which had formed in 
the side walls of the chapels. It was evident that these walls originally supported 
a wooden lintel on which the surmounting dome had rested. But the avidity of the 
local peasant in these treeless regions for firewood is so great that it was out of the 
question to restore this lintel in wood, for this would inevitably have led to the peasants 
prying the beam out and thereby imperilling the structure, we were trying to save. 
Nor could the original lintel be replaced in stone, owing to the difficulty of securing 
.a sufficiently large piece of the slate schist of which the building is built. We were 
therefore forced reluctantly to insert iron girders across this space, it being under- 
stood that they were to be concealed by masonry harmonious with the rest of the 
building. Nor could the opening above this lintel be retained without endangering 
the superstructure, so that it became necessary to. fill this in with masonry of the 
ancient type, care being taken that it should not be made flush with the front of the 
iDuilding, and should be faced with a solid slab of slate to mark it permanently as a 
repair, without disfiguring the monument. And the top of the collar in the more badly 
damaged chapel to the left of the central one on the western side was rendered water- 
tight by relaying its upper -courses in invisible cement. Similar measures on the east- 
ern side of the courtyard together with the excavation of the court around the stQpa 
■completed our operations in this quadrangle, but such serious damage had been done 
to the backs of the chapels, especially on the west, by percolation from the inside of 
the court, that considerable cavities in this part had to be filled in, the ancient con- 
struction being everywhere copied, and with great credit to the mistri in charge. 

Another urgent work of conservation undertaken in 1907 was the clear- 
•ance of the large quadrangle on the north side of the site, which M. Foucher has 
shown to have been originally the Hall of Conference. The outer walls on the north 
and west of this enclosure rise from the hillside and are of great height even to-day 
but the accumulated ddbris within the court had gradually forced the walls out 
In order to relieve them of this pressure, theref ore, the court was excavated down to 
what appeared to be the ori^nal inside level. But it is to be feared that the collapse 
of one or both of these walls is after all only a question of time. The nature of the 
site is such that in the opinion of the engineers buttressing is impracticable, and all 
that can be done at present is to remove such causes of danger as are remediable 

The only other piece of conservation undertaken in the . course of this year was 
anattempttosave.theeasternwallof a building to the south of the main monastic 
complex but only a few feet distant from it. The building is one of the few at Takht-i- 
Bahi which enclose a winding staircase leading under corbelled arches set atTight 
angles one to another ; and although the wall was so greatly out of the perpendicular 
that there is little hope of saving it permanently, still it was propped up with heavy 
timbers and thereby greatly strengthened. ^ 
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In the following season the work was recommenced in January, 1908, by clearing 
the monastic quadrangle marked C on the plan. This was so choked with debris 
that the fact of there being cells around it at all v/as hardly apparent, and the im- 
provement in the appearance of the court effected by its excavation can therefore be 
imagined. As was anticipated, the excavation in this part of the site presented no 
• difficulties and led to the recovery of very few sculptures, as the monastic quadrangle 
is naturally not the portion of a convent in which sculptural finds are to be expected. 

The possibilities of the adjoining court marked B were however almost unknown. 
In the report published by Sergeant Wilcher this courtyard is stated to have been ex- 
cavated, though how thoroughly, it is hard to judge from the report itself. For this 
reason, therefore, as I was myself occupied with trial excavations at Shah-ji-ki-Dherl 
near Peshawar city, when the work of clearing this court was begun by the sub-over- 
seer of the Public Works Department who had been in charge of the previous work 
at Takht-i-Bahl. careful instructions were given him to telegraph me at once if it 
-appeared that the court had not been properly excavated before. But the unfortunate 
absence of the Garrison Engineer in charge, on the Zakka-khel expedition, resulted 
in no notice being sent me, and it was not until I visited the site to inspect the work 
that I learned how almost untouched the quadrangle had been previously. Fortunately, 
•only the eastern end had been cleared up to the time of my visit, and I was thus able, 
by dropping my other work, to superintend the excavation of the greater part of it in 
person. But I am glad to say that the subordinate referred to above appears to have 
conducted the earlier part of the work with as much care as could have been expected. 

How altogether superficial Sergeant Wilcher’s excavations in this part of the site 
-were can be seen from a comparison of the plan published in his report with the one 
accompanying this article. Indeed, he appears to have dug merely enough to enable 
■him to draw up the plan in question, for even in certain places w'hich one would infer 
had been cleared thoroughly, sculptures were found in large numbers lying obviously 
-as they had fallen. This is especially true of the passage connecting the courts 
A and C, and even of the flight of steps leading up to the former. Anything like 
a final plan of this quadrangle is now for the first time possible, and, as has 
been mentioned above, the levels to the west of its open end are not even yet deter- 
mined with certainty. It is hoped, however, that the work can be so advanced in the 
season of 1908-09, that a really complete plan of the entire monastic complex within 
the enclosing walls wall be possible. 

The most important result of the work in the year under review w'as the recovery 
of the sculptures mentioned above. Apart from shapeless fragments and those too 
badly damaged to justify being placed in the Museum under present conditions \ the 
stone fragments alone number 472 specimens, occupying 15 cases in the Museum 
galleries, besides some dozen larger sculptures in the entrance hall. These have been 
arranged in accordance with the principles followed in classifying the Sahribahlol 

1 The very limited space at present available in the Victoria Memorial Hall for museum purposes makes a 
selection of the sculptures for exhibition unavoidable, much as this is to be regretted from the scientific point of 
view. Pains are taken that all pieces important for illustrating the range of artistic execution shall be shown. Such 
fragments as are necessarily excluded (duplicates of architectural ornaments, fragments of drapery and the like) 
■are "^stored in the Arcbseological godown in Peshawar, where they will be accessible to those who wish to study the 
itotal yield of the site. 
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sculptures as mentioned in the annual report of the Archaeological Department for the 
year 1906-07. The first section contains such fragmente as illustra.te principally 
archaic elements in the art of Gandhara, that is to say, artistic elements known to 
Indian art previous to the appearance of the Gandhara school, whether Indigenous or 
of foreign origin. Section 2 includes stones illustrating chiefly foreign elements in- 
troduced into Indian art, so far as is known, for the first time by this school. Section 
3 consists of legendary scenes from the life of the Buddha. Section 4, of such frag- 
ments as appear to have been related more directly to the cult of Buddhism, and 
which for this reason I have designated devotional sculptures. Following upon these 
are two sections containing Bodhisattva and Buddha figures respectively, with a last 
section including such fragments as do not fall into any of the previous divisions. 'I’he 
stones have been numbered consecutively, after being classified as above, so that any 
given stone can be found at once. The Takht-i-Bahl collection of 1907-08 thus 
comprises the Peshawar Museum Nos. 679 to 1 151 inclusive, apart from stucco frag- 
ments which, because of their fragility, are placed in horizontal rather than in upright 
cases in the centre of the gallery and consequently numbered separately. 



Fig. I. 


Fig. 2. 



The majority ol these stucco fragments are heads, of which a number are show, 
in figures , and e . But, m addition to these, there are a few legendary scenes originaUi 
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orming part of the stucco ornamentation on some of the little stupas in courtyard B, 
•but none are reproduced here, as they offer no features of special interest, although I 
believe this is almost the first time that such scenes have been found in stucco in this 
Province. Figure 3 represents a fragmentfrom the torso of some stucco figure which 

seems to have formed part of some large represen- 
tation of the Buddha’s temptation. At least the 
presence of this grotesque face on the body of the 
figure reminds one of the well known sculpture of 
this scene reproduced by Professor Grunwedel on 
page 95 of his Buddhistische. Kunst (page 96 in the 
English edition). 

The first section, “archaic elements in the art 
of Gandhara”, is the smallest section of all, including 
only 33 stones (Nos. 679 to 712 inclusive), nor do 
all of these call for separate mention. Some half 
dozen are lions’ heads of varying degrees of excel- 
lence, being for the most part fragments from the 
corners of pedestals. That type of cornice which 
shows a series of single figures under ogee arches 
separated by encased pilasters is represented by three stones, the Assyrian 
honeysuckle ornament by two, and the Atlas motif by three. No. 694 being of 
especial interest (see illustration, fig. 4). Nos. 685 and 686 show very graceful floral 

patterns, the latter being a scroll of 
considerable beauty, while Nos. 694 
3116696 represent elephants of the 
clumsiness usual in this school. 
But the most interesting stone in 
this section is No. 712. This re- 
presents a miniature stupa, decora- 
ted, as can be seen in the illustra- 
tion [Fig. (b) of Plate XLI] with 
great delicacy and success. This, 
with No. 758, a badly damaged 
pendant to the former, are the only 
sculptures in the round recovered at 
this site, and give one an admirable 
idea of how a stupa used to look. 
There is a cavity at the top for 
the missing tee, but the tee itself 
was unfortunately not recovered. 
Fragment No. 758 for consider- 
ations of space has been placed in 
Fig. 4. Section 2. 

This section, comprising Nos. 713 to 758, consists in larp part of fragments of 
rmodillion cornices, showing the newly introduced brackets with Corinthian capita s. 
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The triangular stone No. 721, which is in excellent preservation, shows an interesting- 
marine monster with the body and head of a man, the forelegs and feet of a bull, wings 
and a long serpentine tail with well defined spots (Fig. 5). Another familiar motif- 

represented is the line of little 
Erotes bearing a long garland 
over their shoulders, the most 
interesting stone showing this 
design being No. 736, which is 
either a fragment from the top 
of some miniature stupa or the 
upper dome of a chapel, in 
which case it probably formed 
part of that large composition 
of which No. 735 is a remnant 
and which shows a Buddha 
figure seated within a chapel. 
The occurrence here of the 
same motif on what seems to be 
the lower dome of the chapel' 
makes it appear probable that the fragment N0.736 formed the upper portion of the 
same. 

The third section, that containing fragments representing legendary scenes, 
Nos. 759 to 816 inclusive, is naturally the most difficult to discuss as w^ell as the rnosl 
interesting portion of the collection. Unfortunately, many of the stones are of a very 
fragmentary nature, which renders their recognition and identification extremely 
difficult if not impossible. But others are practically entire. 

Among familiar scenes, the First Sermon at Benares, the so-called Turning the 
Wheel of the Law, is represented by two complete stones (772 and 786) and manv 
fragments which appear to fall into two groups, in other words to represent two other 
wholes, which, however, we have not succeeded in piecing together. The only 
feature of interest in regard to these scenes is that no one of them, whether complete 
or fragmentary, shows the Buddha’s hands in the posture which in later art is 
invariably associated with this scene, namely the dharmachakra-mndra^ but, instead, 
the posture indicative of benediction or reassurance, the abhaya-mudra^ wherein the 
right hand is upraised.^ And the stone No. 786 is remarkable in omitting the two deer 
which usually recline to right and left of the Wheel of the Law depicted on the front of 
the Buddha’s throne in the centre of the composition. 

Another one of the so-called four chief scenes in the Buddha’s life (of which the 
above-mentioned stone is the third) is fragment No. 775, depicting the Buddha’s 
death, or the mahapartmrvana. The specimen is one of the abbreviated type,, 
if I may call it so, where hut few figures are represented, and is remarkable chiefly 
for the extreme stiffness of the reclining Buddha, 

The Enlightenment, the s econd of the four scenes, appears to be represented by- 

J This IS also the case m Mathur§ sculpture in which the dharmachalzra-mudra appears to be quite unknown.— 
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No. 841, which seems to be a fragment of the scene depicting the presentation of the 
four bowls to the Buddha, but the piece is too small for one to speak with certainty. 
The birth under the Sal-tree, curiously enough, is not represented, save in certain 
of the stucco fragments mentioned above. 

The Dipankara Jataka, on the other hand, occurs on the large stone No. 816, 
which originally formed one of the trilobate false niches on the dome of some stupa. 
This stone, it is worth mentioning, is complete, although badly worn and in three pieces, 
and was found, strange to say, buried face downward in one of the underground 
passages of the monastery, in what one would certainly have thought was a most 
unlikely place for the recovery of sculptures. Various other fragments of this scene 
occur, but the best representation of all is that shown in Fig. (d) of Plate XLII. 
This, I regret to say, disappeared mysteriously from the site after being photo- 
graphed, but I am not without hopes of recovering it. 

The Great Renunciation is represented by No. 784, which shows a portion of 
the scene depicting prince Siddhartha’s departure from his palace in Kapilavastu, 
while another well-known scene occurs on No. 794, namely the legend of the white 
dog which barked at the Buddha [shown above the Buddha’s left shoulder in Fig. (aj 
of Plate XLIII] {cf. Foucher’s L’art Greso-Bouddhique du Gandhara, page 525). The 
left hand side of this stone, which is unusually long and narrow^, shows seven standing 
figures with haloes, apparently seven of the eight Buddhas including Maitreya {Cf. 

■ Griinwedel’s Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, Fig. 63 and page 164). A similar row 
of six standing Buddha figures to the right of fragment No. 772, which is likewise 
long and narrow (the left hand side shows the First Sermon, complete) leads to the 
conclusion that these two fragments originally formed part of a single frieze, with 
legendary scenes, apparently not in any chronological order, intervening betw’een 
repeated groups of the eight Buddhas. But the fractured ends of the two, unfor- 
tunately, do not fit properly together. 

An especially interesting stone is fragment No. 769. This appears to be the 
right hand portion of a large pedestal originally supporting a standing figure of the 
Buddha, which, judging from certain tiny feet at the extreme right, seems to have 
been accompanied by miniature figures, presumably represented as worshipping. 
Such Buddha pedestals are usually adorned, as Dr. Vogel has pointed out, with a 
Bodhisattva with worshipping figures to right and left. The present stone, however, 
[Fig. (d), Plate XLV] departs completely from this convention, and shows instead 
what I take to be two scenes illustrating the incident of the Fire-Temple in the legend 
of the conversion of Ka§yapa {cf. Beal’s Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, page 
293, et seq. and Foucher, op. czt., page 447 ff). So far as I am avtare, however, this 
story of the miracle of the Fire-Temple is not found elsewhere depicted in more than 
• one scene, of which the one to the right in the present sculpture shows the usual type, 
with the Buddha seated in the temple and indicated as actively carrying on his fiery con- 
test with the serpent, which resulted in the submission of the latter and incidentally led 
the Brahman ascetics of the monastery to suppose the place was on fire and accord- 
ingly to endeavour to put out the conflagration in the manner depicted on the stone. 
But there is little or no doubt that the sculpture to the left represents an earlier scene in 
..this drama. The sculpture is, unfortunately, broken, so that we miss the left hand side 

u 
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of tliis sccnOj but it socnis sliuost cortAin tbst it must on^inully hAvo shown the 
of the Buddha advancing to the temple, his way thither being indicated by the 
Brahmanical figures which appear in our fragment. How large this left hand pa?el 
originally was, we have no means of ascertaining, but from the position of the - 
Buddha’s foot on the fragment it is plain that the pedestal must have been a very 
wide one and that our present fragment is only the extreme right side of it, It seems - 
probable, therefore, that the two scenes it shows are only two of a number which 
adorned the face of the whole, though whether these were all scenes from the legend , 
of Ka§yapa it is of course impossible to say. 

Another legendary scene of special interest occurs on the pedestal to the remark- - 
able figure of the ascetic Gautama shown in Fig, (a) of Plate XL! II, and again on a 
larger scale In Fig. (a) of Plate XLV. The story it portrays Is, I believe, that of 
the two merchants Tripusha and Bhallika, whose caravan of wagons was miraculously 
stopped on approaching the grove wherein the recently enlightened Buddha was medi- - 
tating {cf. Beal, 0/. cit., page 239). Foucher in speaking of this legend says of it “ nous 
ne possedons pas de representations tout-a-fait certaines,” from which it seems safe 
to infer that the present stone Is quite unique. For there can hardly be doubt as to • 
the identification of the scene. To begin with, the propriety of the subject on the- 
pedestal of a sculpture representing the six years’ austerities is striking, for the 
moment indicated Is the termination of Gautama’s second long fast of 49 days sub- 
sequent to the ahhisamhodham, nor do the details of the legendary scene leave room 
for doubt. At the left, we see the erstwhile leading oxen, reclining as indicative of the ■ 
stopping of the caravan, which is further suggested most picturesquely by the frantic 
attempts which are being made on the right to start the wagon, whose wheels the 
legend tells us suddenly and miraculously became fixed. The two merchants are 
shown at a later moment of the episode, approaching the Buddha under the guidance - 
of the Deva of the grove in bodily form, in order to make on his suggestion their 
offering of honey and wheat to the famished Gautama ; and, finally, should be mention- 
ed the fact that Vajrapaoi is the sole attendant on the Master, as is customary in > 
scenes connected with the Enlightenment. But that even here, in a scene subsequent 
to the Enlightenment, the figure of the monk does not appear, would seem very 
definitely to support Dr. t'ogel’s ingenious theory that the usual trio, Buddha, Vajra-- 
pani and the monk, represent the Three Jewels, viz., the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Safigha respectively. In accordance with this theory, therefore, the present scene - 
marks \^airapani’s first really legitimate appearance, his figure in other scenes anterior 
to the ahhisambodhana being as it were prophetic, " the coming event casting its 
shadow before.’' 

In fragment No. 792 [Fig. (b) of Plate XLII] we have what would seem to be 
an Interesting combination of the two scenes reproduced by M. Foucher on pages 3 ^ 5 - 
and 393 great work, although, if this hypothesis be correct, it would .'eem 

necessary to differ with this scholar in his Identification of the figures in the latter. I 
think it will not be doubted that at the extreme left of our present stone we have the 
Bodhi tree with, the throne before it, although the front of the sSat itself is unfortunately 
defaced and has lost the figure of the Earth-Goddess, which in all probability it once- 
bore. Granting this, the unmistakable Nagas adoring the Buddha as he enters on the- 
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■ right must be identified with the NSga-Raja Kalika and his spouse the Nagi 

■ Suvarnaprabhasa. The scene, therefore, appears certainly to represent Gautama’s 
approach to the seat of wisdom, the only difficulty being the amorous couple of 
seemingly divine or royal rank, who stand on the left, in contemplation of the yet 

■ empty seat. In sculpture No. 384 of the Lahore collection, reproduced by Foucher 
on page 393 and identified by him as the Preparation of the Seat, a precisely similar 
couple occurs which he discusses at length, concluding with the words (page 396), 
“ Or nous ne voyons que deux hypotheses possibles h leur sujet ; ou bien ils reprdsen- 
tent un couple divin non mentionne dans les textes a present accessibles parmi les per- 

: sonnages amis presents au Bodhimanda ; ou bien ce sont bonnement le Naga Kalika 
et sa femme Suvarnaprabhasa que nous retrouvons dans une autre version de la legend- 
figurde.” And he adds that the latter hypothesis seems “beaucoup la plus vraisem- 
blable.” But does it, in view of the present sculpture ? The Naga and his wife would 
hardly have been represented twice in the same scene by an artist who knew the 
legend, for in no form of the legend do they appear more than once. The absence of 
the serpent hood behind the head M. Foucher thought was no insuperable obstacle to 
the identification proposed by him, bat it gains in significance in the present sculp- 
ture, and I feel persuaded that we have here the “ couple divin ” mentioned by him. 
Nor does it seem impossible to identify them. In the legend according to Beal 
{op. cit., page 196) the Bodhisattva is constantly counselled and guided in his progress 
to the Enlightenment by the devas of the Suddhavasa heaven, and even in the gathas 
put into the mouth of Kalika their visible presence Is proclaimed : — 

“See them thus advance and greet the Bodhisattva, 

Ah ! surely he must soon become a perfect Buddha, Lord of the World! 

And now the Devas of the Suddhavasa Heavens, 

Of pure and lovely form and person 

Bending before the virtuous one as he advances ! 

Pay him reverence! soon will he become a perfect Buddha, etc.” 

This would appear to me sufficient reason for interpreting these obviously divine 
■(or royal) figures as two of the devas m question, which does away with what other- 
wise would be the meaningless repetition of the Naga figures, and furthermore leads 
"to a satisfactory identification of the similar figures in the Lahore sculpture No. 384. 

Another scene representing the approach to the Bodhi-seat occurs in the upper 
: section of fragment No. 787 [Fig. (b) of Plate XLIV], which in all probability 
originally formed the central portion of a false niche. Here, however, the hymn of 
Kalika is not shown, but merely the Buddha’s advance to the seat in the presence of 
the devas above mentioned. At least, so I woul d interpret the two figures to the 
(proper) right of the Bodhi tree in the absence of any tradition telling of royal witnes- 
“ses to the scene, although it must be acknowledged that the presence of the umbrella 
is unexpected. In this scene there can be no doubt as to the identity of the tree and 
• of the throne before it. To begin with, the foliage is as clearly that of a pipal tree as 
it is in the former sculpture, while the presence of the deva of the tree and of the 
‘Earth-Goddess removes all possible doubt. 

The scene below this on the same fragment represents the visit paid by Indra to 
•rthe Buddha, the especial laksana of which, as M. Foucher has pointed out, is the 

u 2 
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figure of the Gandharva Panchasikha wth his harp, in the left of the composition. 

Another representation of the scene will be found in the illustration given by M.. 
Foucher on page 493, reproducing a sculpture from Loriyan-tangai preserved in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

The third and last scene depicted on this stone may possibly represent the des- 
cent of the Buddha from the TrayastriitSa heaven, discussed by M. Foucher on page 
537. But the fragmentary nature of the stone makes it impossible to speak with 
certainty, and it must be acknowledged that the suggested identification is based chiefly 
upon the fact that the Buddha does not appear to be standing in the usual fashion 
upon the ground but rather to be descending to it, and that he is surrounded by what 
appear to be divine figures. 

Fragment No. 789 [Fig. (e) of Plate XLII] I cannot explain. The presence of 
the monk ought to imply that the scene is one subsequent to the Enlightenment, but 
I can find no story which explains it in this portion of the Buddha legend. It may be 
worthy of notice, however, that Vajrapani, who here bears the vnjrain the right hand, 
wears a broad sword on his left hip. How significant this detail may be I am not in a 
position to say, but it is worth noticing that in the well-known Dlpankara. jataka the 
Vajrapani very often carries this weapon, which otherwise occurs in his connection in 
only one or two sculptures {cf. Griinwedel Buddh. Kunst, page 85). The simplest ex- 
planation would seem to be that in this way an attempt was occasionally made to 
differentiate the Buddha Dipankara from the Buddha Sakyamuni. If this is so, it is not 
impossible that the fragment in question, No. 789, represents another Jataka scene, and 
that the Buddha which here appears is not the Buddha of history but a previous one. 

Another scene so far unidentified is the one occurring on fragment No. 790, 
Fig. (a) of Plate XLII. The figure standing over the kneeling child on the (proper) 
left of the Buddha and toward whom he is slightly turned appears from the form of the 
costume [^. Fig. (b) of Plate XLIII] to be a Brahman ascetic, while the object at 
the extreme right of the stone before the bent (and aged ?) hermit is plainly a fire 
altar. But I have found no legend as yet which appears to describe the scene. 

Of legendary scenes included in this section of the collection there remains the very 
beautifully carved fragment No. 795 to mention [Fig. (c) of Plate XLII]. We see here 
four women evidently in gala dress advancing, as it seems, towards some figure on the 
left now lost. One is accompanied by two children, and she, as w'ell as her neighbour 
to the right, bear what are palpable offerings, the former a bunch of flowers, the latter 
a large covered dish., The loss of what must have been the central figure to the left is 
most regrettable, but I am much mistaken if fragment No. 807 does not give us the ex- 
treme left side of the composition. The two pieces however do not fit together, and 
the central figure remains unknown. The fragment shows three figures, whether men 
or women it is difficult to say, but seemingly the latter. The one on the right is in an 
attitude of worship with folded hands, the next catches up her garment from out of 
which she is scattering flowers, while the third and last holds aloft a bunch of flowers. 
These, unfortunately, do not aid much in an interpretation of the scene. But is it not 
at least possible that the stone represents Ya§6dhara coming to the palace with her- 
attendant women for her nuptials with Prince Siddhartha ? {cf. Beal. op. cif page 92.) 

The occasion represented seems undeniably a festive one, and that portion of the- 
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composition which is preserved to us would seem an appropriate way of depicting the- 
entourage of the bride. 

Before leaving the legendary scenes reference should be made to the remarkable 
fragment illustrated in Fig. (b) of Plate XLIII. The corresponding (proper) right 
hand corner of the sculpture was also recovered (as well as a small piece which seems- 
originally to have been above the figure of the hunter in the upper left hand corner of 
the fragment reproduced), but the individual figures on this piece are almost entirely 
lost. The excellence and delicacy of the sculpture need no emphasizing, nor does 
the delightful naturalism of both animals and plants. The tree above the two ascetics 
in the lower ( proper ) left hand corner seems, as Dr. Vogel has pointed out, to be 
certainly a bauhinia, the peculiarities of whose foliage are most faithfully reproduced, 
but I am unable to identify the tree above the hunter’s head. Whether this stone- 
represents a legendary scene or not, must remain a question from the fragmentary 
nature of the stone, but assuming that it does, the reference may be to the story of 
the Buddha’s sojourn in mount Pandava as told by Beal, page 177. The composition 
would seem certainly to represent the Buddha meditating on a mountain crowded, 
with all sorts of men and animals, but the exact occasion is difficult to determine. 

The stones which have been included in the next section as being connected 
more with the cult of Buddhism than with the story of the Master’s life, are for the 
most part of a sadly fragmentary nature. A number of the pieces seem to have 
formed part of one composition [for instance No. 858, shown in Fig. (a) of Plate 
XLIV, of which there are other examples], but so far it has proved impossible to fit 
them together. The fragment just mentioned is thus typical of a fairly large number 
of stones in this section. This idea of inserting a number of miniature Buddhas at 
an angle on either side of the central figure seems essentially a later development. 
Indeed, it reminds one vividly of certain of the congested compositions one sees in 
present day temples of the faith in Japan. The crescent moon on the canopy over 
the central Buddha’s head both in this fragment and in the sculpture No. 835 
[Fig. (c) of Plate XLIV] is a point of interest. Its significance is doubtful, but it 
seems improbable either that it is itself without meaning or that its occurrence in 
both cases with the same composition is fortuitous. Is it not possible that it was- 
a definite laksana serving as a mark of differentiation for the deity it is associated 
with ? If so, even our limited material may perhaps prove sufficient for a clue. 
The only instance of a composition similar to this in the Sahribahlol collection is 
a medallion from the headdress of some large Bodhisattva figure. The only 
Bodhisattva figures whose headdresses could have supported such a medallion 
appear, furthermore, as I have shown elsewhere, to represent Avalokites'vara. The 
mudra of the Buddha in this Sahribahlol medallion, like that in both of the Takijt- 
i-Bahi fragments under discussion is that of meditation, the dhyana-mudra, w'herein 
the hands are folded in the lap. All this would seem to point to the conclusion 
that in all of these identical compositions the central figure represents one and the 
same Buddha, and from such indications as there are this would seem to be 
Amitabha, And this hypothesis perhaps explains the crescent moon. For Amitabha, 
being but the reflex of Avalokite§vara, might not unreasonably be characterized or 
differentiated by a laksana connected with AvalokiteSvara himself, and that the 
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•c escent moon is so associated in later Buddhism with all the various forms of 
Avalokite§vara is seen from the Sadhanas quoted by M. Foucher in his “ Etude 

•surl’iconographiebouddhiquedel’lnde” (^1905), page 23 ei seq. Indeed, m one 

Sadhana \ie\s distinctly described as Sakankardhadharam mnrdhm. '' th 3 .i xs, a.s 


bearing a crescent moon upon his brow.^ 

How old is the doctrine of the dhyani buddhas, is a question which has never 
:been determined. The expansion of the idea is certainly very late indeed, but it 
has long seemed certain that of all the dhyani buddhas Amitabha is the oldest l 
and, if any one of them could be expected to occur in Gandhara, it would naturally 
be this one. But in view of the doubt which prevails as to how far even the 
Bodhisattvas were differentiated in this school, it seems hazardous to affirm much 
in regard to the obviously later doctrine. All that can be said is that figures do 
occur in Gandhara art so strongly resembling the dhyani-buddha Amitabha of later 
times, that it seems impossible to escape the conviction that they are at least the 
prototype of this later deity. But how far such figures w'ere felt as dhyani-buddhas in 
the modern sense of the word we cannot say.® 


1 Dr. Vogel reminds me that in this connection it is interesting to recall the close relationship between Avalo- 
ikiiesvara and Siva who also wears the crescent in his headdress. 

2 Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha, Volume II, page 27. 

3 Since the above was written M. Foucher has published his monograph on Le ‘Grand Miracle’ du Buddha 
■•a Sravasti ” in which he expresses the opinion that sculpture No. 835 in the Takht-i-Bahi collection reprc.sents 
this subject {cf. p. 29, footnote), I'his may indeed be so, but I must regretfully differ from him in holding 
that the same miracle is represented by such sculptures as Fig. (<^) of Plate X LI V. Sculptures 1 58 and 171 in 
•the Sahribahlol collection of 1907, and sculpture 280 in the Pipon collection prove definitely that the two attendant 

figures are Indra and Brahma, as M. Foucher asserts, because these divinities are therein reprisented un- 
mistakably by the two minor figures leaning out of the background 5 and their repetition in this scene would 
be as difficult to explain as is their undue prominence on M. Foucher’s assumption. The attendant figures, 
therefore, remain Bodhisa.ttvas even in Gandhara, and this being the case, I cannot see that such a sculpture 
as Fig. (rf) of Plate XLIV preserves even a trace of the Sravasti miracle. The figure of the Buddha 
is not repeated; the elevated lotus is conspicuously absent; and the attendant deities arc also missing, as 
■well as all the other figures specifically mentioned in this connection. The only features of the Sravasti miracle 
shewn is the lotus under each Bodhisattva, but surely the lotus as a support is too common a device for it alone to 
serve 2iS a. Lakshana for the Sravasti episode I It may be that such elaborate compositions as those shown by M. 
Foucher in his plates 15 and 16 represent this subject, or even that the Takht-i-Bahl sculpture No. S35 does ; but 
at the same time I cannot help feeling that the singular prominence in distant Gandhara of one of the four confes- 
sedly minor scenes requires explanation. Nor can I believe that the invariable concomitance of the dhytina^inudyii 
with the peculiar composition of No. 835 is mere accident. Furthermore, M. Foucher's assamplion that the 
■crescent moon merely marks the “ caract^re aerostatique du Miracle ” does not seem to me in keeping with the 
methods of this school as we know them, for aerial movement is commonly indicated with considerable success by 
radically different devices, which leave little to the imagination of the spectator. Nor in any case does this 
.assumption explain the appearance of this same composition in the headdress of Avalokita, when "later the Dhyani- 
Buddha Amitabha regularly occurs. That Indra and Brahma were the original figures out of which the 
sculptural representations of Avalokita and Maitreya were respectively evolved by steps which we cannot trace 
.at present, is doubtless trite, and confirms my theory as to the differentiation of these figures. But that this 
evolution was Ian accomplished fact prior to any form of the Gandhara school with which we are as vet familiar 
is, in my opinion, demonstrable, as the forms of both are stereotyped. That the evolution of Amitabha was 
similarly advanced in the Gandhara school I do not contend, but I would certainly see in the Buddhas under 

■ discussion dhyana-mudr a, the prototype of this later Dhyani- Buddha. Whether these figures 

first arose m connection with the miracle of Sravasti I cannot say. But even granting this, it seems almost 

■ ^^rtam that their significance had altered by the time large sculptures of Avalokitesvara were made with 

ress;and for this reason I leave the above text as it stands, as indicative of 
the direction in which IjDelieve our knowledge will advance. Fori am convinced, not only that Gandhara did 
now an wors ip t e DO isattvas as j,such, but also that their cult was firmly established in the oldest period 
now , an te accumulating evidence, as I read it, points to the hope that before long we 
shall be able to trace something like a development of the cult even within Gandhara. That the closely following, 
possibly contemporaneous art of Mathura does not show a corresponding development, is possibly due to the 
•iactthatit was peculiarly Peshawar which cradled these theories. It is sufficiently clear from the tradition 
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Another sculpture of special interest included in this section is that shown in Fig.. 
(d) of Plate XLIV, representing the Buddha seated with a Bodhisattva standing on. 
either side. Here I think there can be no doubt as to the identity of the Bodhisattvas 
intended. The one on the (proper) left of the Buddha wearing a high headdress and. 
holding in his left hand a folded wreath ^ (?) and in his upraised right a lotus flower, 
must be Avalokitelvara, while the other with a coiffure merely and holding an alabas- 
tron in the left hand is as certainly Maitreya. This, it seems to me, finally settles the 
question of the fixation of these two Bodhisattvas in the Gandhara School. In my 
paper on the Sahribahlol sculptures in the Archaeological Annual for 1906-07 an 
attempt was made to identify these two Bodhisattvas in sculptures Nos. 158 and 17 j 
of that collection, and it is satisfactory to find that this new sculpture from Takht-i- 
Bahi confirms the theory there advanced. Nor is it, perhaps, without significance that, 
in this new sculpture the Bodhisattvas are seen to have changed sides. That the 
Sahribahlol sculptures belong to a much older period than the stone under discussion, 
is unquestionable. There we find Maitreya in the place of honour on the left, here 
in the later stone this position is given to Avalokitelvara. Does this not seem to 
harmonize with the development of Buddhist doctrine as we know it ? Koeppen states 
that of all the Bodhisattvas Maitreya is the oldest (Religion des Buddha, Volume II, 
page ' 7). His position on the left in older compositions is therefore natural. But as 
the cult of Avalokite 4 vara grew (and we know it has grown until in certain parts of 
the Buddhist world to-day his figure quite overshadows both Maitreya and the Buddha, 
himself) it was but natural that Maitreya should yield the post of honour to him. For 
any such development of doctrine as this, of course, a very considerable lapse of 
time is necessary, but is not the difference in artistic feeling and execution between 
the Sahribahlol sculptures and this present stone great enough to have allowed for 
such a lapse of time ? For, in truth, no stone in the whole Takht-i-Bahr collection 
shows a greater falling off from the original artistic standards of the Gandhara 
School. 

The Bodhisattva section itself shows a range and variety hardly second to that of 
the devotional sculptures. Six of the full length figures are shown in Plate XLVI, 
where it is interesting to observe not only the permanence of the looped coiffure in. 
those images which seem to represent Maitreya, but also the constant, association of the 
alabastron with this figure, whenever the hands are preserved. Whether figures (a) 
and (f) represent Maitreya is at least doubtful, and in view of the definite fixation 
of his coiffure in so many sculptures both from Takbt-i-Bahl and other places it 

regarding Kanishka’s Cour.cil that the church in the extreme north-west had struck out new paths for itself, and it 
may very well be that the exuberant growth of the Bodhisattva cult was one of the main points of cleavage. 
Between the churches of the Hinayana and those of the Mahayana as we see them to-day the Bodhisattvas, with 
all that they imply, constitute one of the most important differences. And when we can observe that the same 
holds true of the ancient art of Peshawar and of India proper, why should we not assume that |there was- 
a similar divergence of dogma even in the days of the Kushans ? 

^ In this connection I should like to offer a possible explanation of this curious doubled wreath 
which the Bodhisattva I take to be Ayalokite.svara regularly holds in his left hand. Can it not be merely the 
result of a misunderstanding of the double fold of the garment which certain images clutch with the left hand T 
One hand in the Takht-i- Bahi collection shows this double fold in its original and correct form, and make.s 
it plain how easily such a development might have taken place. And it is noteworthy that where this doubled 
wreath occurs the hand is always held well down toward the knee in the same position as those hands wh’cl\' 
do clutch the garment. 
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would seem improbable ; although I believe figures have been found with this 
•coiffure and carrying the alabastron. 

Of the Bodhisattva heads shown in Plate LXIX, the most remarkable is figure 13. 
The disc in the centre of the headdress, although broken, shows ample traces 
of the upright shaft or column which formerly supported some medallion. This 
■medallion undoubtedly bore whatever was the laksana of this Bodhisattva, but 
-unfortunately it has not been recovered. The strong facial resemblance of this 
figure, however, to other Bodhisattvas, which appear to be Avalokite^vara, is note- 
worthy. The most interesting feature of all, hough, is the extraordinary decoration 
of the headdress by means of double tailed Tr' ons. This definitely Greek element 
and the general excellence and beauty of the sc ^ture would seem to indicate a very 
early date for it. Nor is it to be doubted that it is much older than many of the 
others. 

A very similar head, which also bore a medallion, and which may also very' well 
represent Avalokiteivara, is the one reproduced in Fig. 8. But the Tritons have 
disappeared and the headdress approaches more nearly what appears to be the fixed 
form with this type of face. The same general type in a more decadent form is 
seen in Fig. 10 of the same Plate. 

Another figure of especial interest and which may represent a new' and hitherto 
•unidentified Bodhisattva, is that shown in Fig. 14. The headdress, the general ex- 
pression of the face and the peculiar pose of the head would of themselves seem to 
indicate a definite differentiation of type and, consequently, of identity ; but when it is 
added that all three of these features are very closely reproduced in a head found a 
Sahribahlol, this hypothesis is very greatly strengthened. I regret, though, that up 
to the present I am unable to make any suggestion as to which Bodhisattva is 
intended. 

Another interesting Bodhisattva is that shewn in Fig. 6 in the text, which 

apparently represents Maitreya. The resem- 
blance of this figure to some of the Bharhut 
sculptures is remarkable, but of course this 
can only be accidental. 

The most beautiful of all the Bodhisatt- 
vas recovered, how'ever, is that one the 
head of which is shown in Fig. (c) of 
Plate LXI. The image is split lengthwise 
from the right shoulder, and thus only the 
head and the left half of the body are preser- 
ved, but the illustration will show how singu- 
larly fine an example of the sculptor’s art this 
statue is. It measures 5 feet i inch in height 
in its damaged condition, wdth neither feet 
nor pedestal. 

Among the Buddha figures recovered the 
one shown in Fig. 7 is interesting not only 
f 01 the assymetrical grouping of the figures on the pedestal, but more especially for 
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the curious fact that even the back of ' the sculpture shows a number of miniature 

Buddhas roughly and crudely incised.” These 
can hardly have been intended to rrieet the' eye, 
as the back is scored in the usual way,' which 
would seem to indicate that like all the other 
images this one also was placed against 'some 
structural background. Nor is the execution of 
these little figures of any artistic merit. Indeed 
they seem almost like freaks of some'appren- 
tice’-s idle moments. But for all this they are 
distinctly interesting, and, so far as I know, 
unique in Gandhara. 

The head reproduced in figure (6) of 
Plate XLIX is the only one in the collection 
in terra-cotta, the curious treatment of the hair 
evid-ently being in large iheasure explained by 
this difference in material. 

But the head next to this in the plate, 
namely No. 5, is perhaps more interesting, as 
being a very close duplicate of one previously 
found at Takljt-i-Bahi and now preserved in 
the Royal Museum of Ethnology in Berlin.^ 
Plates XLVII, XLVIII, and XLIX give one a good idea of both the extent 
and the variety of the images in this section. It would be interesting if we could 
classify and arrange them chronologically, as it were, in such a way as to illustrate the 
general development of the Buddha type. But the time is not ripe yet for anything 
like a final classification of this kind. Nevertheless, an attempt will perhaps not be 
altogether idle, the more particularly in view of the contention recently put forward by 
Mr. Havell that Indian sculpture has, in its representation of the Divine, gained in 
spirituality, nay even in sincerity, in proportion as it has freed itself more and more from 
the vicious traditions of the Gandhara School. Of all the sculptures illustrated in 
these three plates I imagine most scholars will agree with me that figures (a) of 
Plate XLVII and (a), (c) and (d) of Plate XLVIII, with Nos. (t) and (4) of Plate 
XLIX, are the nearest to the Hellenistic prototype, and accordingly, so far as our 
present knowdedge goes, worthy to rank as the oldest of the number. These would 
therefore form our first group. The second perhaps would include figures (b) of 
Plate XLVII and Nos. (2), (3), (7) and (9) of Plate XLIX. The third and latest 
group then would include the remainder, namely figures (c) and (d) of Plate XLVII, 
figure (b) of Plate XLVIII and Nos. (5), (6) and (ii) of Plate XLIX, although it is 
possible that were No. (ii) in better preservation, its inclusion in the second group 
would be more natural. Without pretending that this classification is beyond 
criticism in regard to individual pieces, I believe it very fairly represents what is held 
to be the general development in Gandhara, at the present state of our knowledge. 



Fig. 7. 


^ Compare the illustration in Grunwedel’s Buddhistische Kunst, psge 144, English edition, page i66. 
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It is at least sufHciently accurate to afford us a basis for judgment as to the assertion 
mentioned above. That figures (a) of Plate XLVII and (c) of Plate XL VI II date 
closely from the best period of Gandhara art will not, I believe, be questioned, nor 
the further view that figures (c) and (d) of Plate XLVII, (b) of Plate XLVTII and 
Nos. (5) and (6) of Plate XLIX are equally close to the period of this school’s 
extinction. If this be true, though, how can any one contend that there is a gain 
here in spirituality ? Are such purely mechanical and meaningless images as figure 
(c) of Plate XLVII or such grotesquely dumpy and senile abnormities as figure (b) 
of Plate XL VIII to pose before us as higher expressions of Indian piety than such 
sculptures as figure (c) of Plate XLVIII ? Are we to look upon them as more 
sincerely embodying the Indian ideal of the Divine, as more nearly echoing the cry 
of India’s soul, as Mr. Havell would have us think ? 

The sculptures themselves, I believe, give a sufficiently clear answer to this ques- 
tion. If such palpably degenerate sculptures with their vaunted “ generalization of 
the anatomy ” more nearly . embody, the - spiritual ideals of India, then those ideals 
are unworthy of the respect, nay, hardly deserving of the interest of Europe. 


D. B. Spooner. 





Unexcavated 












A BUDDHIST MONASTERY ON THE 
Sankaram hills, VIZAGAPATAM 

DISTRICT. 




T he taluk town of Anakapalle^ is a Railway Station on the north-east line of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, and stands near the centre of a hill-girt 
and fertile plain. About a mile to the east of the town is the small village of 
Sahkaram/ and a short distance to the north of it are two isolated hills, surrounded 
by rice fields and set contiguously east and west. These hills are known as the 
Bojannakonda, — a name which applies more particularly to the eastern hill, but 
includes the western one also ; though the latter is designated by other names which 
refer especially to the numerous monolithic remains grouped upon it. The hills cover 
an area of over 23 acres, and the monolithic and structural remains extend all over 
them. The monuments are among the earliest of their class in the south of India, 
and constitute one of the most remarkable groups of Buddhist remains in the 
Presidency. Indeed the only other known site in the South, where monolithic remains 
exist in any considerable number, is that of the Seven Pagodas, and though the 
Sankaram site is not to be compared with it in point of extent, ft takes precedence as 
regards the age of its monuments. 


Eastern Hill. 

The Eastern Hill is the higher of the two, and on its western slopes are a 
series of rock-cut caves, numerous groups of monolithic dagobas standing on rock 
platforms or terraces in tiers above each other, and, crowning all, a rock-cut stupa, 

^ The Serada river, which now flows to the west of Anakapalle, formerly passed through the east portion 
of the town and skirted the base of the Sankaram hills on the e^ast of it, but changed its coarse after a 
flood and is now some miles distant to the west. The Monastery at Sankaram must therefore have originally 
stood on the banks of the river. The proofs of this are various. An old temple of Vehkataramana in the east 
of Anakapalle was previously on the east bank of the river, which is now some miles away. Cuttings in this 
part of the town for house foundations, reach river sand at a depth of from six to eight feet. Old documents 
describing the position of lands there, mention the river as one of the boundaries, and these descriptions are 
continued to the present day. An irrigation channel now passes along what is said to have been the ancient 
bed of the river. 

2 Mentioned in Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities {yo\. I, p. i6). A notice of the monoliths also appears in 
Francis* Gazetteer of the Vizagapatam District ( pp. 223-225). 
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with extensive structural remains which have been recently excavated. Viewed from 
the west, the numerous monoliths covering the western slope of the eastern hill 
present a most picturesque appearance. Group upon group of dagobas converge 
upwards, with caves right and left about midway up the ascent, while the summit is 
crowned by the central and principal structure, the great stupa rising amid a 
cluster of smaller dagobas. (Fig. i.) 

At various places on and around the hills, are large monolithic stupas and numer- 
ous smaller ones carved out of the outcropping rock. Wherever these have been hewn 
from detached boulders, they are surrounded by a small platform ; but if cut from 
the face of a steep rock, they a,re separated from it by a passage with a vertical wall 





Sankaram : 

Blook plan of the Bojannakonda hills 


Fig. I. 


running concentrically with the dagoba. The hills are composed of a dark porous, 
rock, fractured in all direction's and much weather-worn, wherever it appears on 
the surface, i he rock strata are inclined upwards to the north-east at an angle of 
54 , and the rock crops out in large: masses on the summits and in smaller masses on: 
the sides of the hills. Whenever , this outcropping rock has been sufficiently large, 
rt has been cut into a dagobai : aryA the monoliths thus formed are dotted , about 
irregularly on the hills. ^ Before excavation, the greater number of them were wholly 
or partially buned, in soil, and' the.,buried parts . were found to retain the chisel marks, 
remarkably well dehned, and in many cases, also, remains of the stuccoj with which 

they ' were ortginally covered. ' ■ ' • ' 
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On the west face of the eastern hill is a stair-way (Fig. 2) partly rock- 
cut and patQy structural— with at present about 65 steps — , which leads up to a 
large double -storeyed cave (Pis. LXI and LXII) situated a short distance below the 
west end of the ridge. At this place, there is an extensive protuberance of rock 
which has been deeply cut so as to form a platform, 21 9" broad, in front of a 
vertical wall Ifacing west. The rock is rough, fractured and weather-worn in all direc- 
tions. In the wall are cut two caves, one standing over the other. On the right 
ingoing face of the rock fa9ade, is a rough cavity, measuring about 5^ "j" by 5^ by 5' 
3" high, partly cut so as to form a small cell, but never completed. The entrance 
to the main lower cave is in the centre of the facade, it is flanked on the left by a 
square-cut mass of rock, 13^ 6'' broad and 15 5^^ evidently intended to form a 



Fig. 2. 


shrine tower surmounted by a square and round cupola. In the front w^all of this 
tower is a roughly-cut panel measuring 4' by 3', obviously meant as a niche' for an 
image. On each side of it are the outlines of a crudely formed animal and a seated 
image with its hands clasped in adoration. 

The cave is entered by a doorway measuring 6' 6 " by 4', and is flanked on each 
side by a huge roughly-cut dvarapBla, 12^ 6* high. That on the right can be but 
barely distinguished, owing to the frayed rock and the cracks made by the roots of 
some large banyan plants growing in the interstices. Over the door the weather-worn 
traces of an architrave can be traced. These include two semicircular pediments 
with a cornice over, the whole being surmounted by a semicircular recess in which 
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is a huge seated image of Buddha. On the left ingoing jamb of the door are a few 
letters of an insGription which have been partly obliterated by a channel made for a 
door frame. The inscription is evidently a scrawl made by worshippers, and is such 
as is often seen in temples, and in the present case is evidently of much later date 
than the cave itself, being referable to the 6th or 7th century A. D, 

The cave (PI. LXII) is a rectangular chamber measuring ^i' 6 " by 34' 2" and 8' 4" 
in height. It is divided into twenty compartments by four cross rows of sixteen 
massive piers, i' 9" square and 8' 4" high. In the south row the two central piers 
have gone, and in the front or west row the central portion of the two middle piers 
has flaked off. This has also occurred in the south-east central pier. The piers 
have a square base, short octagon in the centre and a crudely moulded capital 
surmounted by a square block or bracket against the flat stone roof. Responding 
pilasters appear against each line of piers on the cave wall. The two central piers 
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(Fig. 3) ^he central square have a standing image, apparently a chauri bearer cut on- 
the front of the base. One also has an inscribed scrawl in letters similar to those at 
the doorway. On the flat ceilings of the front, middle and back compartments are- 
the roughly cut outlines of lotus faterae. 

In the centre of the cave is a rock-cut dagoba standing on a square platform 
with a simply moulded base. The dagoba MseM is a flat cylinder, 4' 3'' in diameter, 
with a circular moulded base and cornice, and a dome surmounted by the remains of 

a/*- The square platform on which it stands fills up the space between the four 
central piers. 

Leaving this cave, we will now proceed to describe the one which stands directly 
over it (Pis. LXI and LXII, No. 2). The fapade of the upper cave is placed about 
8' back from that of the one below it, and its outer entrance is slightly to the left of 
the lower one. The door is a rectangular one, 4' 9" broad by 5' 5" high, with a 
weather-worn pilaster on each jamb, and flanked by a recess or niche. The right 
niche, which is 4 4" broad and 5' gl' high, has a seated figure of Buddha with a. 
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standing worshipper on each side and a flying celestial figure in each of the upper 
-corners. The two figures on the right are so weather-worn as to be indistinguishable, 
and it can only be assumed that they are images from their position, which corresponds 
to those on the opposite side of the Buddha. The images in the niche oti the left 
side of the door are so worn as to be unrecognisable. 

The open platform in front of this cave is only about 8' broad, and at its left 
■end stands the square iikhara and cupola of the tower mentioned in the description 
of the cave below it. 

Over the entrance door is a semicircular recess, 6' 9" in height, in which is a 
large seated image of Buddha, and, on each side of him, a standing image with flying 
figures in the upper comers. A recess with a Buddha and similar attendant images 
appears on the fapade to the left of the centre and directly behind the tower kihhara 
in front. These sculptures retain traces of the plaster with which they were originally 
coated. 

The inside of the cave consists of an inner, roughly rectangular chamber, mea- 
suring ^6' by 9' 8" and 6' 8" high, with a vestibule measuring 14' 9" by 5' in front. 
Although weather-worn and defaced in every part, it is yet in a much more finished 
state than the cave below it. On the left end wall of the vestibule is a Buddha seated 
on a lotus (PI. LXI). On each side of him is a standing image, and below' in each 
corner is a kneeling chauri bearer* Opposite this group, on the right end wall of 
the vestibule, is a large seated Buddha with attendants (PI. LXI) as in the other 
panel, with a dUgoha on the upper right. 

The inner wall of the vestibule has a plain rectangular door to the shrine at its 
right end. At the opposite extremity is a panel with a seated Buddha and kneeling 
worshipper below. The centre of the wall, opposite the outer door, is occupied by a 
large panel (PI. LXI). The subject figures are the same as those already described, 
but in addition there is a dagoba wdth a strikingly bulbous dome in each upper comer. 

Entering the inner chamber or shrine, we find the back wall entirely occupied 
by a square recess, 3' 6" deep by 6'€" in height and breadth, in which is a seated 
Buddha with a standing bearer on each side (Pis. LXI and LXII). On each 

side is a standing dvarapala. The two side walls of the shrine are divided by 
two plain pilasters into three compartments. Both groups are similar in arrange- 
ment and detail. In the central panel is a standing image, presumably Buddha, 
with right hand depressed and the left raised, and wearing a crowrn. The two 
side panels are divided into two vertical compartments. In the lower is a kneel- 
ing worshipper, and in the upper one a seated figure with his right hand on his legs 
and his left raised. The ceilings of the cave are plain. 

Leaving the cave, we come to a platform situated at a slightly lower level on the 
left. On it are two rows of six small dagobas of from 2' to 4' in diameter. Below the 
platform, the rock drops abruptly, and the detached boulders close below it are cut 
into ten dagobas of various sizes from 4' to 9' in diameter. They are in all stages of 
fractured and lichen-grown decay, and some can scarcely be distinguished from 
ordinary rocks. 

On the top of the rock over the cave is a rock-hewn platform on which are three 
-rock dagobas irregularly placed, while others appear singly among the outcropping 
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rocks in adjoining places. At the back, of this platform are the remains of a brick 
wall (PI. LIII, a). 

At the back of the right end of the platform the rock is cut vertically, and in it 
is a small rock-cut cave (No. 3, Pis. LXI and LXII), in front of which is a small 
square recess with a door measuring 3' 7" by i' 8" in the centre. The cave is 
a rough rectangular chamber, measuring 7' 2" by 5' i" and 4' 9" high. On the 
back wall is cut a pedestal (PI. LXI) with a seated image of Buddha. This cave 
was completely enveloped in debris and has only recently been uncovered. In 
front is a rock platform with five monolithic t^a^ob as and one of plastered brick. 
Against the perpendicular rock at the back of the platform is a retaining brick-wall 
which continues along the face of the hill for some distance. Its south end returns 
against the rock near the cave, and leaves a clear passage around the large ddg’oba, 
which stands directly in front of the chamber. 

The north end of the platform rock dips abruptly, and there is another rock 

platform g 6" below it On this 
stand five large dagohas. The face of 
the rock behind and above these 
dagohas, which at this point faces 
north, is cut into a large semi-circular 
panel (Fig. 4), 13' broad and 6' high, 
w'ith two seated Buddhas in adjacent 
panels, attended by two figures. The 
heads of these figures only are clearly 
distinguishable, the bodies being 
merely represented by rough weather- 
worn blocks of stone. The hill side 
above this is supported by a retaining 
wail of large bricks. There are a 
few other dagohas in the vicinity cut 
out of huge blocks of detached rocks. 

Over this, again, and on the 
summit of the west ridge of the hill is 
a more extensive rock-cut terrace 
which extends right along the whole 
western summit of the hill. It is 
Fig. 4. 22 9" broad and 115' in length from 

north to south. On this terrace are a 
large number of monolithic dagohas of various forms and sizes, arranged in picturesquely 
irre^lar groups (PI. LI, figs, a and b). Before excavation they were so covered with 
debris that only traces of a few of the largest domes were visible on the surface. 
Numerous forms of domes are represented, some being bulbous, while others present 
numerous varieties of flat 'or elongated semispheres. The bases also are of very 
varied form, from the wide low cylinder to the narrow type so elongated as to appear 
like a column. The position of each of the larger dagohas has doubtless been deter- 
mined by the natural rocks, which stood at the place, and out of which they are cut. 
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Some of the very smallest, a foot or two only in diameter, have been cut from 
detached stones and set on the terrace. No systematic arrangement or measured 
plan is apparent. The smaller dagohas, about 2' more or less in diameter and height, 
number some 54 in all. One of them at the north-west corner is of brick. The 
largest of the dagobas stands about the centre of the terrace and has a cylindrical 
base, 10' 4" in diameter and 4' 5'"' in height, surmounted by a bulbous dome and square 
ti. Some fractures in the rock, out of which it has been cut, are filled in with bricks 
which were concealed, of course, under the original plaster covering. Flanking it on 
the right is an elongated dagoba of an entirely different form, so much so, that it 
might easily be described as a column. It is 4' 2" in diameter and has a total height 
of 1 1' 8". Its summit is unusual in that it has a small dagoba over the ti. In front 
of the terrace is a rock-cut pillar, 3' 9" square and at present 12' 2" in height. Its top Is 
irregularly fractured, and it is said that within the memory of the present generation it 
was much higher, but that a large portion fell off at a sloping natural fracture in the 
stone (PI. LIII, fig. d). It has evidently been an inscribed pillar, but the rough friable 
rock being unsuited to the permanence of such records, all the letters have disappeared 
except indistinct traces of one, which are insufficient even to fix the age or character of 
the writing. At the north-west edge of the terrace the top of the rock is cut into a square 
of the same dimensions as the large pillar, and it appears as if another column must 
have stood here. But it is now only about a foot in height above the terrace, as the 
upper part has flaked off and fallen. Near the left or north end of the terrace is a. 
brick building 7' square. Excavation of the interior resulted in the discovery of four 
stone dagobas, placed at each of the corners. 

The terrace is flanked on the east side by a vertical wall of cut rock, 1 1' 9" high 
and 75' 6" from north to south, faced with a brick wall which forms the west face of the 
square basement of the crowning stupa noticed above, but which will be described in 
greater detail later on. Beyond the north extremity of the terrace and at a lower 
level is a stone dagoba^ 6' 2" in diameter, standing on a recessed platform cut in the 
rock. On the square ti, a portion of the broken umbrella post remained fixed in position,, 
and some of the original plaster still adhered to the dome. The circular passage between 
the dome and the rock is i' 10" broad, and on the rock wall is a panel with a dagoba 
outlined in relief, and to the right of it another panel 2' 7" high by 2' 2" broad. On it 
is cut a stupa in low relief.^ On the summit of the dome represented on the panel the 
rail surmounting the ti is distinctly visible. In the rock to the right is a small lamp 
niche. Still further to the right is a small rock-cut detached dagoba on a terrace 
which extends southwards along the west face of the east hill, 

A picturesque group of rocks and interspersed dagobas faces the north, and to 
the right or south of it are groups of rock dagobas which stand in front of and on the 
sloping rock below the great square pillar, while to the left are a succession of terraces 
cut in the rock, or built of brick or rubble. As has before been mentioned, the crown- 
ing object on the west ridge of the hill is a rock-cut stupa. It is formed of a square 
rock-cut basement n' 9" high by 70' t" from north to south and 76' 6" from east to 
west. On it rests a low rock-cut cylinder, which formed the lower part of a dome, 

Mt is similar in outline to the small or impressed on the estam pages, which have 

been found in considerable number at the site, and which will be afterwards referred to. 
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whose upper part was completed in brick. The square rock basement and the cylindri- 
cal drum still retain their brick facing walls in fair preservation. The rock of the stupa 
as is usual here, is‘extensively fractured, and lar^t- blanks in the rock-cut circle of the 
and square of the basement occur at various places. These are filled in and 
encased with brick-work and packed rubble stones. The upper circular portion of 
the rock of the siilpa is 7' 6" in height from the square lower basement, and about 
adozen courses of the brick-work, which originally encased it, still remain around. 
Above this circular portion, which forms the cylindrical drum, there is an inset, 2' 
broad, over which is the convex part of the rock-cut dome, 6oTn diameter,' The 
remaining portion Is 4 7" high, and, as the taper is 9" from the vertical, the complete 
dome, must have been a low curve of less than a semi-circle. The present top surr 
face of the rock is partly floored with plaster. On the east side of the circular dnim 
is a projection, rock on one side and brick on tin; other, where the rock has failed; 
Sohae steps are cut on the rock projection, and these lead from the top of the square 
basement up to the top of the cylindrical drum. Curiously enough, the cut, slope bf 
the rock stands 10' inside the circuit of the dome. •, 

' ' When complete the sttipa must have consisted of a rock basement, faced with 
brick, about 80' square, with a low cylindrical rock-cut and brick-faced drum, 64' 8" in 
diameter over it, and a dome, 60' 8'' in diameter, surmounting all. The rockonlyfe'xi- 
tends a little above the base of the dome, and the dome must therefore have been 
almost -wholly of brick. The upper surface of the rock is irregular, and the plaster 
flooring above- referred to may have been made to provide a level foundation for the 
upper brick-work of the dome. 

; ” At the south-east corner of the east face of the square platform is a brick 
stairway, 1.1' 4" broad, with a projection of 8' 8" (PI. LI I) which leads from 
the foot of the base up to its top. At the north-east corner of the same front is a 
cavity- cut in the rock of the basement. It is nearly a quadrant of a circle in plan 
and. has; a concave roof. It measures 13' 2" in breadth by 12' 3" in height, and is 
5' 8" from front to back. Through the top ol the recess is a square cutting, opening 
an iojthe top of the square rock basement of the sfiipa. The brick casing of thq 
platform ;must at.one tinie have closed it in, and the entrance to it would be from the 
top opeuing. Its use is doubtful, but probably it rvas a storeroom, a cellar, 'on 4 
penitential cell. Below the north-east corner of the stupa platform is a rectangular 
structural temple with a antechamber and shrine. It faces south into the passage on 
the-east fside of, -the stupa. A stone soma-suti'a stands in the east wall of the shrine. 
The ground under the shrine w'as examined, but it was evident that it had previous- 
ly been dug into, for it was composed of loose earth, broken bricks and a few large 
stones. Between this building and the stupa platform is a small monolithic da^o^Uj 
which almost "blocks up the passage between them. 

■ . I , have, described the group of rock dagobas standing on the platform on the west 
side of the stupa. On the . south side of the stupa there is no outlying rock whicfi 
could be , so cut; but the summit of the hill has been levelled, and in a line helow tho 
side of the platform base of the stupa is a row of nine brick They h^-ve a 

As thp sqiiare ba^em^nt, tha circular drum and dome were originally cased in brick walls of a ^ ' 

nesS; the dimensions of the complete building would be increased to that extent. ^ -• 
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diameter of 6^ 6*^ at the base, and the highest of them at present, measures 3' S''. 
Their domes have disappeared, but the moulded bases and drums remain. The 
interior . of these buildings was examined, and they were found to consist of rings of 
radiated brick-work filled in with earth. In twm of them were two stone caskets 
crudely cut into the form of a dagoba (PI. LIX, fig. 5). At the south-east comer 
of the east face there is another of these brick ddgohas, while, adjoining it and fronting 
the south, is a miniature chaitya with inner measurement of 7' 4" by 5' 3". Imme- 
diately to the south of it is a slightly larger chaitya 6' 7" in breadth by 9' 4" in length 
inside, wdth its apse to the east. The shrine floors of these two buildings were 
examined and found to contain only loose earth and bricks. West of the larger 
chaitya, and adjoining the row of brick ddgobas, are the foundations of a long rect- 
angular building. In several of these buildings just noted, traces of the covering 
plaster, still remain.’- On the terrace on the north side of the stupa there are 6 brick 
and 25 stone ddgobas, varying in size from a foot to five feet in diameter (PI. LII b)^ 
The smallest are of cut stone placed in position. 

At the east end of this terrace, one of the ddgobas stands inside a small brick 
chaitya (Fig.“ 5). This building faces outward to the north. It is. 7' in length and 



Fig- 5- 


5' lo" broad inside. , It corresponds in position to the small one on the opposite or 
south-east corner of the stupa. Adjoining the chaitya is the base of a brick dagoba, 
4' lO" in diameter. The arrangement of the ddgobas on this side of the stCtpa is 
different from that on the others, for there are four small stone ddgobas encircled by 
brick walls which must originally have been covering ddgobas themselves. There 
are also three square brick structures, each of which encloses a small stone 
dagoba, of about 2' in diameter. Doubtless the small stone ddgobas, now enclosed 
in brick, at one time stood in the 'open, but were afterwards enclosed in an outer 
ddgoba of brick as an act of devotion. Stupas ■withim. stupas have been found in 
other well known sites, and this is the same procedure here repeated on a lesser 
scale. The north terrace of the stupa is bounded by retaining rubble W'alls. 

The size of bricks used in the various buildings is i' S" by by 3". They are laid in a thin layer of mud. 
No mortar is used in the joints. • * - . . , . , 
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The brick wall, built against the north basement wall of the stupa, which forms 
the inner wall of the north tefrace, remains at its highest point in the centre for a 
height of over 8'. It has a moulded base and pillasters on tin- upper part. All has 
been plastered, but only traces of this remain on the lower parts. The upper part 
of the wall leans forwards at a considerable angle. It has evidently been displaced 
by the brick debris from the upper circular brick casing or the stupa dome, which in 
its turn has kept the lower part of the wall from falling. The upper part of this brick 
wall of the square basement has similarly clisapptrared on the other three sides, and 
the portion of it that does remain leans over at a similar angle (PL LII, h). 

Down the slopes of the hill below the north-west of the stupa are two rock-cut 
caves (PI. LXII). One of these is a small cell %vhich faces the north-west. Its 
front is plain fractured rock. At the left sid<! of the entrance is a rough bench hewn 
in the rock, and above it is a figure of a beardttd sa/rvdsT and another image. The 
cave is entered by a narrotv door, 5' high by 10" broad. The portion of the cave 
directly inside the door is 8' 6" square and 7' high, .\bove the outside of the door is 
a horizontal groove and two holes in the rock, all doubtless Intended for a structural 
pandal in front. On the back inner wall is a large panel (PI. LXI) with a 
seated Buddha and attendants. These latter art; scarcely distinguishable owing to 
the weathering of the rock, but their arrangement appears to be similar to those at 
the other caves already described. At the left side of the shrine, and continuous 
with it, is a chamber at a level of 9" higher, mi;asuring n ' 9" by 8' 6". On the back 
wall is a central panel (PI. LXI) with a stmltrd Buddha and a panel on each side 
with a dvarapdla. On the side wall is a small bas la-lief of a figure seated on a fish 
with a ««^a-headed standing attendant on the left and a small lion below. The pose 
of these figures is more graceful than in any of the other cave sculpture here, and I 
think it is a work of different date.^ 

This chamber has had four piers (Pis. LXI and LXII). One of these has now 
gone. These are 11'^ square at the base, octagonal in the centre, with a roll moulded 
■capital and square abacus. They are more slender than those in the main cave, 
though the details are similar. There is a lotus patera at the top of each square, and a 
pediment at the top of the octagon. The piers are 6' 3" high. 

Traces of plaster remain on the cave w'alls and ceiling. Down in the rock below 


^ The sculptures in all the caves, and on their facades generally, are crude and primitive in design, and have 
none of the finished technique so strikingly observable at pfacos like .AmarSvati, wliorc the highest phase of the 
sculptor s art is so lavishly represented. This crudeness m.ay point in either of two ways. It may either 
represent a very early period of undeveloped workmanship or a l.-ite decadence. The Buddhists did not survive 
sufiGciently long after the Atnaravati epoch for any such decadence to have so strikingly mardfested itself. ® 
inference therefore is, that the period represented by tliese sculptures is earlier than .-Vmaravati or probably print 
to the first century. The earliest of the remains here, or the monoliths, may probably belong to the perio 0 
A^oka himself. 1 hough the sites founded by him are historically or traditionally described as numerous in 
Southern India no traces of any of them have hitherto been found. Every indication points to this , 

them. One exception there is to the primitive character of the cave sculptures, and to this I have here a u e . 
It is the small panel on a side wall of the sculptured cave cn the north-west slope of the east hill. The 
sculpture of the shrine, and the one which would be first cut, is the large figure of Buddha on the back wa ■ 
small panel is a subsidiary one, and is only a piece of apparently later waif decoration. It is unlikely that i. w 
cut before the main image, and it may then be contemporary with or subscouent to it. If it were of the same na 
It would exhibit the same crudeness as the other sculptures, but this is far from being the case, and . 
recoll^tion figures seen on the sculptured groups of the Amaravati marbles. This individuality might thus p 
to Its eing contemporary with them, and thus cf a date later than the other sculptures of the caves. 
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this, and situated to the left front of the cave, is a circular vault, 8' in diameter, with a 
domed roof 8' 7''’ high. The top of the roof is on a level with the platform in front of 
the cave. It is entered by a roughly hewn cavity at the left end of the platform. 
There are only a few steps here, however, and the descent requires to be made by a 
ladder. This vault was filled with debris, and before it was cleared out, the prevailing 
belief was that it was a well which reached to the bottom of the hill, or that it con- 
tained treasure. A local sanyasi proposed to dig this out, but another dissuaded him, 
stating that it would be sacrilege to do so. This cell, like that on the east side of the 
stupa basement, has probably been used for penitential purposes (PI. LXII). 

To the left of this cave is a huge out-crop of rock, in which is another cave 
(PI. LXII). It is a plain rectangular cell, 8' 2" by 7' 7" by 6' high, entered through a 
door 4' 5" by 2' 8". This cave Is entirely devoid of sculpture. Dotted down the 
slope of the hill below the caves numerous dagobas appear singly and in groups on 
rock platforms. 

We will now proceed to describe the structures which formed the main residen- 
tial portion of the monastery. East of the stupa already described is an extensive 
group of structural buildings occupying the whole eastern summit of the hill, and 
clustering around and particularly in front of a chaitya which is situated on the most 
elevated position near their eastern end (PI. LXIII). The top of the hill has been 
levelled into terraces for these buildings, the uppermost portion of which measures 
154' from east to west and 73' from north to south. This ground is composed of the 
natural ground of the hill, partly rock, loose stone and earth, all left intact except for 
external cutting. On all the four sides, the rock has been cut into a perpendicular 
wall ii' 9*’ high. It corresponds in elevation with the square basement of the stupa, 
which is situated directly to the wmst of and separated from it by a passage 23' in 
breadth. Rows of brick cells are built against its north, east and south sides, and the 
entrance to it is from the west. It is surrounded on all sides b}’’ another terrace at a 
lower level, which also continues and forms the platform or terrace around the stitpa 
on its west.* 

On the eastern end of the summit of the highest terrace is a chaitya, the principal 
building of all structures which surround it. This temple has its apse on the east 
and the entrance on the west. The shrine is 9' 9" long internally and 8' 6" in 
breadth, with walls 3' S" thick. On the exterior the base is moulded. The bricks 
in the walls are laid in alternate courses as follows : — One course longitudinally, and 
then another with longitudinal and transverse bonding bricks. The floor of the shrine 
or apsidal portion is raised 9" above that of the antechamber in front. The flooring 
is of brick irregularly laid, and so also is the antechamber of the chaitya. A flight of 
brick steps Is in front of the door of the antechamber. Excavation below the floor of 
the apse showed that there was solid brickwork for a depth of ten courses of brick. 
The upper three courses were separated by thin layers of plaster, and the lower ones 

^ Before excavation, these buildings were in no way indicated, except by a few loose broken bricks scattered 
over the surface and some irregularities in the formation of the ground. Situated as these buildings are^ on an 
exposed hill top, it is difficult to account for the large amount of natural soil which covered them. One wculd 
have expected that the action of the weathe«- would have tended towards denudation rather than to the deposit of 
earth. Yet the covering mass was but partly composed of fallen bricks. It can only be accounted for by the 
dust and particles of soil carried by the winds through many centuries of exposure. 
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by fine earth. The upper layers were built of fnigimuitary bricks irregularly laid to fit 
each other according to their shapes. The three lowest courses were of large com- 
plete bricks laid parallel to the side walls of the buildings. Beiow this were packed 
earth and stones. Inside the shrine stands a rectangular stone pedestal with a 
cavity on the top probably intended for an image. In front or to the west of the 
ohaitya, with its floor at a lower level, is a large hall paved with srone flags. It 
tneasures 44 5" from east to west and is 29' 7" broad. It is enclosed by two brick 
walls, the outer of which continues square around the east end of the chaitya. The 
inner faces. of the walls are lined with pilasters. Outside these walls, and placed at 
right angles to them, at the same level, are the remains of the partitions and the outer 
walls 'of a continuous row of cells or shrines standing on the north, east and south 
sides. The doors to these shrines open from the interior. 

At the west end of the hall is a broad entrance, 1 1' wide, flank(.;d on each side by 
a brick structure measuring 21' by 15'. These structures have been apsidal ended 
chatty as standing north and south, w'ith their entrances facing the central passage. At 
the north end of the north of these, buildings a few bricks of the apse remain. A 
drain, partly rock-cut and partly built, passes outside the apsidal ends. On the extreme 
north side of the hall, the bounding brick wall has fallen, and the paving slabs extend 
up to the edge of the ground laid bare by the excavations. Underneath these is a 
pyriform pottery vessel of about 2' 6" in diameter and of slightly greater height. 
In form, it resembles the neolithic funeral urns found at prehistoric sites, but it was 
crashed and fragmentary, and only retained a semblance of its original form. No 
relics remained inside. Perhaps it was connected w'ith the sacrifice of a human victim 
placed there, when the foundations of these upper buildings w’ere laid. Such a 
ceremony was imperative in ancient times, and the custom survived to a comparatively 
late date in the 1 9th century. 

In front of the hall to the west and detached from it, is another brick structure 
which has evidently been the principal gatewa)^ or elevated entrance to the chaitya 
court. Eight flat stones on the floor at its central front have holes for the insertion 
of wooden posts which have doubtless supported a temporary pandal. Directly out- 
side to the west of this upper gate-way and on the centre of the west extremity of the 



Fig. 6. 


raised chaitya terrace a rock-cut stair-way (Fig. 6) leads down to the floor .of . the 
passage on the east of the Here, as on all the sides oi chaitya teitzcK 
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d;h.e .roc.k. has been; cut she.er down,, and resting; on a low'er continuous rock-cut platform 
is a brick retaining wall with pilasters and projections at. intervals. In the centre. of 
: the wall is. a narrow door,. 3! 6" broad, above which are the rock-cut, steps which lead 
; to; the, top of the mound. Flanking the door, at a distance of ig' 9" on either 
side, is a stone built stairway of a few steps standing on a rock-cut platform and laid 
.parallel, to the . retaining wall. Around the north, east and south sides of the raised 
terrace,, and abutting against its rock-cut walls, are continuous rows of cells. 
The floors of these arid the passage in front of them are at the same level as the 
-passage around the .square basement of the stupa. Along the inner side of the 
passage in front of the cells is a covered drain. The cells on the north side each 
measure 8' 4". by 6 ". The brick walls between them. are T, 10" thick and the front 
walls are the same. ^ 

" Each cell is .entered by a door 1' 7" broad, and, at the back of each, the walls 
'.are generally of about their original height, that is, about , 6' 9". There is a small 
recess in these walls lintelled over with bracketing. bricks. In a few cells on the north 
side, the original rock has extended over the line . df . cells, and in these places the 
partition and back walls are hewn, any irregular! ties . or spaces in the sloping stratified 
rock being filled in with bricks. In each cell, small triangular lamp niches are cut ift 
the rock or formed in the brick walls. The floors have been laid with mortar and 
their, walls similarly plastered. Numerous traces of the plastering remain. 

A large, number of copper coins were found in the fourth cell from the west of 
.the north’ row, and some seals and inscribed stamps, pottery, coins and 

other articles in the other, cells., , . ; . 

.’ . Parallel to the north row of cells, and separated from .it by a passage, 9' broad, 
is : another ;outer detached row of cells which extends for the same length from east 
■to west. The:-.central chamber in this row is larger than those opposite in the innex 
row, and measures lo' long by 6' 9" in breadth.. This chamber has thick walls all 
around, the -outside one projects beyond the line of adjacent w'alls. It has probably 
served as an entrance porch like the side gopuravis of temples. The other cells: are 
about the same size as those on the inner row. The outer partition walls are of 
brick, and are 1' 7" thick.. Near the centre of this length. of cells, stands a rock 
■dagoba, 5' 6" in diameter and 5' high, which was only unearthed when the adjoining 
structural walls were excavated. It abuts into the front line of walls, and partly 
blocks up the passage between the two lines of cells. Cavities in the rock of the 
dagoba have originally been filled in with bricks,' and traces of the plaster covering 
remain. A cireular brick platform surrounds it. This dagoba was originally coated 
with plaster, though now only a few traces remain at the base. It must have needed 
a -very long period of exposure to the weather for its plaster, to wear off, and after- 
wards the bare stone must have stood in the winds for many centuries before it could 
have acquired its present weather-worn appearance. Subsequent to that, again, it 
must probably have stood buried under the ’debris of the fallen walls of the chaitya 
and cells which- stood adjacent to and over it. Its position shows that it must have 
been in existence, before the structural walls of the' cells were erected ; for if it had then 
been a rough block of stone,. it would have been removed and not cut into, a dagoba. 
All these considerations combine to indicate a very early date for it, and with it for the 
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other monoliths also on the hills.' Running tran.sversely through the east end of the 
outer row of north cells is a stone built drain. 

The row of cells built against the east end of the chaitya terrace contains nine 
compartments in all (PI. LIU, h). The three at (Mch of the north and south 
extremities are similar to those already described on th(‘ north ’ But the three in the 
centre are entirely different. They are only of sufficient breadth to allow room for a 
person to stand erect, being 2' 7" square and from 5' 6" to 8' high. Two of them 
still retain the original roof. This is formed of bracketing bricks. Probably, 
although the other cells are much longer, they were similarly roofed. The east row 
of cells has a passage in front, and another row of outer detached cells similar to 
those on the north side. This passage has a drain along its inner side. 

Traces of a few walls extend outside the outer line of east cells. The east 
slope of the east hill dips just outside the outer row of c<dls, and a stairway of rock- 
cut steps here leads down the east slope of tiie hill. It only extends, however, for 
a distance of 24' and there is no trace of it btdow that. It probably connected the 
upper levels with some lower habited terraces, traces of which have been found. 

The row of cells abutting against the south side of \\m'. chaitya terrace is similar to 
the inner north row, and contains twenty apartments. Thti fourteenth cell from the 
west end has Its floor at a level of 2' 9" higher than the others. All the walls are 
of brick, and the rock has not extended so far in this direction as to necessitate its use 
for dividing walls. The two cells on the extreme west of the row have floors of solid 
rock, and the third has a rock-cut couch i S" high, while another has a brick couch. 
They measure about 6' 9" by 5' 7". A drain runs in front of the line, and a short 
distance in front of the western end of the row of cells, six flat stones stand in the 
ground in the form of a trough. This has seemingly been used for grinding mortar 
for building purposes. In front of, and parallel to the row of cells, is a brick found- 
ation wall, 4' 3" broad. It has evidently formed the floor of the passage in front of the 
cells. No traces of an outer row of cells at present rtunain on this side of the levelled 
ground, but at a distance of 3' 6" south of the cells a few courses of a wall run, 
parallel to them east and west. The levelled ground at this point e.xtends over some 
50' from the line of cells to the retaining wall on the edge of the slope, and is 
sufficiently broad for other buildings to have been erected on it. Probably others did 
stand here, for there are traces of the remains of walls in the form of a few solitary 
courses of bricks at several places. These, however, are too fragmentary to 
be traced or to show any definite plan. Almost continuously around and below 
the edges of the levelled platform on the hill top, where stand the three lines of 
cells, and bounding the north, east and south sides, a series of retaining w’alls 
of rubble stone have been built into the hill sides and form a succession of terraces 
which extend down the upper slopes for about a fourth of the total height of 

‘ The date is probably antecedent to the Christian era. That the structures themselves are of very early 

a,te, is evident from the large size of the bricks (i' 5' by 9P by 3‘T These have never been found in southern 

mgs which date later than the 2nd century A. D. The extent of the remains and their varied character show 
t .at the site has been a peculiarly important one. It bears evidences of having been added to throughout the 
centuries o supremacy, and I would again assert that I think it probable that the monoliths may be 

ascribed to a time corresponding to that of the shrines erected or founded by Asoka. 

Une of them has a bench and pillow of brick. 
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the hill. These lines of terraces are only broken at the few places where inter- 
vening rocks appear on the surface, they are not built in regular lines and vary 
in height and breadth. Generally they are about ic' broad and 8' high. Those on 
the west slopes are partly rock-cut and partly structural, but it is evident that even 
the former have been originally faced with built brick walls. These terraces are 
mostly occupied by monolithic dagohas, or form the level passages connecting the 
various groups. Apparently, the terraces on the west face of the hill were not 
occupied by habitations. The western slope of the hill is largely formed by broken 
projecting masses of rock, and it is only in the interstices that retaining walls are 
built. Two large outcrops appear on the lower north-east slopes, and the retaining 
wall there is built at a higher level. These retaining walls are stepped, so as to form 
a series of terraces on the hill sides, a feature which is specially noticeable on the 
north, west and south sides. Although at present they are only of roughly packed 
rubble stone, it is almost certain that originally they were all faced with brick like 
some of the terraces on the west slopes. Some of the lower courses of such a 
facing wall actually do exist at a few places. Occupying a central position on the 
upper southern slope of the east hill, and below the upper rubble retaining walls, are 
some brick w'alls which evidently mark the site of the principal entrance stairway to 
the temples on the summit. A continuous brick wall running east and west is broken 
by a projection of twenty feet in width, and between the walls of this, and ascending 
over them, are stepped courses of brick as in a stair. Below, there is the sloping 
rock with many traces of steps of built stonework. The stairways on the east and 
west of the hill are little more than meie pathways. The one on the south side 
seems to have been the main ceremonial entrance. 


The primary object of the terraces on the hill side was doubtless to support 
the loose soil of the hill and thus form a secure foundation for the buildings on the 
summit, but, though no traces of habitable buildings have been found on them, other 
than the terraced brick retaining walls— several of which have been discovered on the 



south-east and south slopes particularly — the spaces 
they comprised were probably occupied by the tem- 
porary mud huts of pilgrims to the shrine or of 
permanent residents who catered for them. This is 
evident from the presence of extensive deposits of the 
black soil, usually found on the sites of ancient habit- 
ations, and ashes which exist for many feet in depth, 
and which extend continuously for long distances 
around the upper slopes on the north-east, south-east, 
south and south-west of the hill immediately below the 
summit. In these deposits have been found numerous 
small articles of much archaeological interest, which 
will be afterwards referred to. On the upper south- 
west .slope of the hill, and almost directly south of 


the stupa, is a small rock-cut cell, measuring 3' Q'' 
from north to south and 5' 3" from east to west by 


5' 7" high. It is devoid of sculpture. (No. 6, Plate LXII.) The door- way is plain 


z 
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and measures 3' 4" high by 2' 3" broad. On the top of its fa9ade, are two rock-cut 
steps, 2' long. Clustering around it and especially down the hill in front, are a large 
number of irregularly placed rock dagobas. (LIV,fl.) In front of one of them is a 
rectangular cavity sunk in the rocky floor and measuring 3' 5" in length with a 
breadth and depth of about 3'. Similar rock cuttings have been found on the west 
hill, but their use is not at once apparent, unless it may have been for sepulture. 
At a Slightly lower level to the south-west of this cave, is another small cell with a 
panel sculptured with a seated Buddha. (Fig. '].) 

South-east from these rock cuttings and near the base of the hill, is a 
group of four dagobas. The base of one of them is square, and in the front 
are two panels, in one of which is the weather-worn remains of a seated 
image, probably Buddha. There are a few other isolated dagobas also, scattered at 
intervals around the slopes of the hill, the most noticeable of which are two on the 
north-east. 


At the w’est base of the east hill, and almost blocking up the narrow passage 

between it and the west hill, is a huge heap of small 
stones, with the head of a stone image appearing 
out of the centre of the heap. The head is that o 1 
an image of the Hindu goddess Palakamma Devi^ 
and it is in ordinary circumstances the only part of 
it visible. When however, some of the stones are 
removed, the goddess is seen in a seated attitude 
with a standing female attendant on each side and a 
child seated on her lap. She wears a crown encir- 
cled by a circlet of children, and has a profusion 
of jeweUery, including a necklet strung with children. 
Excluding the socket for fixing into a pedestal, the 
image is 4' 8" in height by 3' broad. (Fig. 8.) At 
p; g time of the annual Pongal festival, it is the 

. j ..u- • , <iuty of every woman who passes it, to cast 

astone atit; andthis is done, indeed, on ordinary days, for the women coolies 
engaged at the excavation each added a stone to the heap on leaving work in the 

evening. Some of these stones have to be periodically removed so fs to show al 
least the head of the image above the heap. 

The erection here of an image of the malignant Hindu goddess, whose pleasure 
^ nsis s in e destruction of children, may have been originally intended to oive a 
sinister aspect to the site, and when taken in connection wit! the annual cereCnv 

brines. ^ appropriated and desecrated the 



.ha orfinary forms of TorsHr ' ' 


' The figure shows the image with the .stones removed. 
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West Hill. 

Immediately to the west of the east hill, is another of slightly lower elevation, 
with a long serrated ridge running east and west. This ridge is formed of great 
masses of rock with the strata sloping upwards to the north-east at an angle of 
about 80°. The rock is mostly in evidence on the ridge, which is broken by 
a saddle which cuts through it near the middle of its length. The hill is narrow 
from north to south, and its sloping sides are formed of detritis with isolated boulders 
appearing through it at intervals. 

The only visible structures appearing on the surface are a few brick walls built 
as adjuncts to a newly excavated cave (PI. LIV,^) a wall at the western extremity 
of the north side of the hill, and some fragmentary bricks at a monolithic stupa 
on the west ridge. Though these are apparently the only remaining structures, the 
monoliths are very numerous, especially along the ridge, and so much is this 
the case that the hill has been called the lingala mitta and the kotilingam (the hill 
of the crore of Itngams), lingams being the name locally applied to the dagohas. 

On the eastern half of the hill, but few dagobas appear, the principal group 
containing six. On the west upper end of this part of the ridge but just east of 
the saddle there is a huge rock about 55' in breadth, -which has been partly cut so 
as to form the nucleus of a stupa or chatty a. The rock, however, is too irregular 
in form, and too broken up to form a solid circular core. It is separated from the 
ridge on the east of it by a curved passage with a wall cut vertically through the 
rock of the hill. This passage is 9' 6" wide, and 18' 3" in height to the summit of 
the ridge. In plan it is cut concentric with the curve of the detached irregular 
rock on the east, which if produced around would form a stupa of slightly larger 
diameter than the rock itself. But the curve only appears on the east side, the 
north and south sides being broken and irregular, while there is some undefined 
cutting on the lo-wer part of the west side. On the upper part of the rock at this 
side are some steps and a cutting. This rock may perhaps have been intended 
to be formed into a monolithic chaitya. If this was so, the arrangement of the 
principal shrines on this hill would be the same as on the east hill, that is, a chaitya 
on the east and a stupa and caves on the west. A similar passage is cut through 
the rock on the west side, but it is of less height, as the hill at this point begins to 
dip into the saddle. The detached rock itself has been cut as far as possible on 
the east in the semblance of a circle. If completed as a stiipa, it would undoubtedly 
have been encased in brick as the stupa crowning the east hill is. Numerous 
broken bricks are lying on the slope and at the base of the hill below it, and 
these have doubtless fallen from this place. I have mentioned that some steps 
are cut in the upper part of the rock on its west side ; and these appear as if they 
were the beginnings of the cutting of the west fagade of a chaitya. Above them is a 
square cutting in the rock about 9' square, probably intended for the erection of 
a structure. It is possible that the first idea was to cut the rock into a stUpa, but 
this plan being abandoned, it was decided to form it into a chaitya, which, however, 
was apparently never completed. 
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Directly west from the east portion of the hill is the saddle above referred to. On 
its west slope and summit the outcropping rock has been cut into numerous dagobas 
There are about thirty of them, and they average from three to four feet in diameter 
•by a proportionately greater height. Almost all of these are In the last stages of 
■picturesque decay. In some, the whole or parts of the dome or of the drum have 
flaked off, leaving only a base outline to indicate, on close inspection, that they have 
been dag oh as. Some of these fractured portions have fallen and are lying about 
in various directions ; while such of them as are fairly complete are black with age, 
fractured at the sloping joints of the rock strata and covered with lichen. Indeed, they 
are only distinguished from ordinary rocks by their circular domed outline. 

Ascending the western slope of the saddle, there is, first, a double row of about 33 
dagohas. These terminate at the upper part of the slope, where almost every available 
block of rock is cut into a dagoba. The rock stratum outcrops in layered masses run- 
ning east and west and the dagohas follow these lines. At this portion of the hill there 
are about eight parallel lines of dagohas with others irregularly placed between them 
(PI. LV, fl). Altogether they number over 200. They mostly stand adjacent to 
each other on rock-cut terraces or platforms, the smallest being about fifteen inches 
in diameter either with or without an elongated cylindrical drum and dome and a square 
ti, and the largest about 5' in diameter. Among these latter are a series of seven 
dagohas which stand in a line on a rock-cut platform. Their drums have moulded bases 
and cornices with pilasters placed around. 

Two of these dagohas are more complete than the others, and have a fillet 
moulded square ii. The elevated rock terrace on which they stand faces the south 
and is cut down perpendicularly to a terrace standing about 11' below. A projecting 
base, t' 3", high forms the lower portion , of the wall, and the fagade above that is 
cut into a line of panels. The latter have never been completely cut, and they only 
bear the chisel-marked outlines of what were intended to be figure-sculptured panels. 
A plain cornice crowns the fagade, over which stand the seven dagohas above noted. 

Still to the south of these, and at a still lower level, there are other rock. cut terraces 
on which stand many irregular rows of various sized some fairly complete 

but most of them in a state of decay. ’ 


Immediately west of the last noted group, the ground ascends to the west peak or 
ridge of the hill. Here, the steeply sloping rock strata are in broken flaky slabs with 
■but few solid outstanding boulders which could be cut into monoliths. There are con 
sequently only about nine small on the ridge itself ; while on the north some 

short distance below the summit, there are twenty-three more. 

Slightly below the north side of the west summit is a,rock-cut cave. (Pis. LI V 
h and LXIV Fig. 7 ) It is square, and measures lo' 10'" from side to side and o' n" 
from front to back and 6' 5" high. It was filled with dtbris to within a foot of the 
cohng. In front was a great mass of earth and broken fallen brinks of large dimensions 

There., no earring or cutting of any description on the rook directly in front of tTe 
cave which is .rre^rly broken up by fractured uneven rock. But it has been 
•chiselled on each of the sides of the front. 


Along each of the inner sides of the chamber is a rock-cut bend 
•and I ' 10" high. These benches are faced by a liioulded brick base, wh 


i' 10" broad 
continues to 
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tlie height of the bench and also along the back wall. In the centre of the cave is a 
monolithic dagoba with a low tapering circular base, 4' in diameter, a bulbous dome and 
a square stepped ti surmounted by a small umbrella post. (Fig. 9.) Its total height 
to the top of the square is 3 ' 9". Some plaster remains on the lower part of the 
■ dagoba and the brick walls. The rock walls of the cave also must have been 
■plastered, for they are rough dressed. The lower part of the front wall of the cave 
projects, and on each side of it are brick walls which must originally have formed a 
•front structural mandapam resting on the rock-cut base. 

To the right of the cave is a raised recessed platform, 9' square, cut into the 
rock, on which stands a single monolithic dagoba of squat outline, and about 6' in 



Fig. 9. 

■uiameter. On the top of the square stepped h is a small octagonal block, the 
remains of the umbrella post. A higher platform on its left has two dagobas. To 
the left front of the cave, and at a lower level are two rows of large and small rock 
-dagobas, so weather-worn as scarcely to be distinguishable from ordinary rocks. A 
rock-cut stair leads to them. 

The west termination of the west ridge is cut precipitately down for a height of 
'26\ Its plan is a hollow curve, cut concentrically with that of a large rock-cut stupa 
which stands close to the west of it. The passage between the vertical rock and the 
stupa is 4' 9" broad. At its north end the rocky wall is hollo w'ed out and a small 
monolithic dagoba stands in the cavity. At the base of the vertical rocky wall and 
facing west is a rock-cut cave (No. 8, PI. LXIV, Figs, i and 2). In front is a vestibule 
28' long by 6' 5" broad, and 8' 8" high, with its floor raised i ' 2" above the level of 
-the passage surrounding the stupa. In it are two massive square piers, \ id' broad 
and i id' high. Inside, is a shrine 8' 2" by 5' lo" by 6' high. The wall is 3' i" thick 
and the door-way is 4' d' high and 3' 7" broad. The cave has no sculpture or carving 
•of any description. 

The large monolithic stupa in front of the cave is a fine example of its class, 
more than three-fourths of it being almost complete. On the south side, unfortunately, 
the rock is largely fractured with natural cracks, which have been increased by the 
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roots of plants, and many portions have flaked off, though the base remains intact. 
(Pis. LV, h and LXIV, Figs, i and 2.) The base of the drum is 38' 6" in diameter 
and 10^^ in height: it has a slight batter or taper. Above this is the dome, 18 high 
and slightly more than a semi-circle in shape. Almost seven-eighths of the 
height of the complete dome has been of rock and it now extends no higher. I he 
summit and the ti must have been of brick. At the highest part of the srone of the 
dome, the flat surface is rough stratified rock. A great fissure between the rocks 
runs through the centre from east to west, and this is filled with earth and broken 
bricks. Here are distinct evidences that the summit of the dome has been com- 
pleted in brick. At the highest part of the curved rock face of the dome, the 
surface is cut with a horizontal check for laying flat sloping bricks in continuation 
of the upper curve of the rock. This check in the rock is to prevent them 
slipping. At another part, the top of the rock is cut into horizontal steps to the 
size of the large bricks used here. The stupa has doubtless been encased in brick- 
work at the parts where the rock is missing. The greater part of the monolith 
though perfect in outline is yet but roughly hewn and scored with chisel marks, and 
it is certain that it was simply covered with a coating of plaster as undoubtedly all the 
monolithic dagobas have been. Loose bricks were found among the fallen debris of 
earth and boulders around the stupa. The nature of the rock is such that no great 
extent of smooth unbroken surface was available anywhere, and the only procedure 
possible, not only with such large monoliths but with caves also, was to coat them with 
plaster. Among the fallen ddbris on the south side of the stupa were some large 
fallen masses of brickwork, with the bricks still adhering to each other and covered 
with a plaster facing, while some boulders of rock which had slipped down, still retain 
a coating of plaster, a" thick on the chiselled surface. 

Immediately to the west of the great stupa and separated from it by a passage, 
is another stupa (PI. LV, b, and PI. LIV, Figs, i and 2 ) of similar outline but smaller 
dimensions. Its dome is more elongated vertically than the other. About half of 
the summit of the dome and parts of the drum have flaked off. The base is 22' 
in diameter and 7' high. The dome is 20 in diameter and 1 1' 3" high at the existing 
top. This, however, was not the total original height. One curious feature of it is, 
that, if the curve of the drum or base next the large stupa had been continued, these 
bases would just have touched each other and consequently there would have been 
no procession path between them. This has been obviated in a somewhat arbitrary 
way by cutting off a vertical portion of the upper part of the base and the lower 
part of the side of the dome of the lesser stupa, leaving a passage between the two of 
4' broad, in its upper part. The lowest part of the drum or base, however, for a height 
of 2' s'-’ has been carried around at a flatter curve than that of the stUpa itself, and the 
breadth of the lowest part of the passage is thus only 2' 4". On the north and south of 
these two stupas the rock has been cut and levelled into a terrace for a space of about 
27' on the south and 24' on the north. On the south platform is a rectangular cavity 
sunk in the rockwhich may possibly have been for sepulchral ourposes. At a lower 
level than the south terrace is a rubble retaining wall, 104' long, like those on the east 
hill. On the west end of this level platform or terrace, and adjacent to the west of the 
stupa, IS a mass of split rock, which has been cut into a platform, on which stand lesser 
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about ten fractured dagohas varying in diameter from three to eight feet. These stand 
at the same level as the stupas, and crown the summit of the west slope of the hill. 
The hill here dips down to the plain below in broken masses of rock, none of 
which have been carved as dagohas, but a long expanse of the sloping- rock has been 
roughly cut into great steps to form a stairway about 6' broad. The rock however 
is too irregular to form a contitiuous rock stairway, and doubtless it was only in parts 
rock-cut and the other portions were laid with stone slabs. A short distance down 
the slope on the north side of the great stupa, a dagoha about 5' 9" in diameter has 
been cut out of a single block, which has since fallen bodily over at right angles to 
the slope of the hill. Close to it, is a rough natural boulder with three steps cut on 
the upper surface. On the upper of these steps is a miniature dagoha, 7" in diameter 
surrounded by a circular space 2 broad. A short distance north-east of the monolithic 
stupas and lower down the slope of the hill, is a precipitous rock cliff. The lower 
part is cut vertically and scored with chisel marks for a height of 7', the lateral wall 
surface so cut measuring 40 feet. The base of the rock is cut at right angles to it for 
a breadth of 4' 6", forming part of a floor, and in it is cut a trough 5' 8" long by 13" 
broad and 8" deep. It may possibly have been intended for fixing an image or for 
a sepulchre as suggested in regard to similar cavities mentioned elsewhere. Parallel 
to the rock wall, and at a distance of 19' 3", a line of a few bricks of a stmctural 
wall remains, and at right angles to the extremities of the cut rock wall, other traces 
of brick walls appear. The whole has evidently been a structural mandapam 
built against the rock. In the digging here, a portion of a small image with 
the head and legs missing was found. It seems to have been a seated image of 
Buddha. (PI. LIX, Fig. 16.) 

At other points around the lower northern slopes of the west hill there are a 
few small dagohas standing singly ; but there are none on the south side, nor are there 
.any other large groups such as those already described. 


Minor antiquities. 

Numerous minor antiquities of various kinds were found during the excavations, 
the bulk being obtained at the deposits of ashes which exist at various parts around 
the upper slopes of the east hill, and only a comparatively small number in the 
buildings themselves. The majority of these articles are of pottery, with a few 
household objects in stone. Others are terra cotta architectural ornaments to 
.dagohas, seals and their impressions in terra cotta, coins in gold, copper and lead. 
Only one gold and one lead coin have been found. The gold coin belongs to 
Samudragupta, who reigned from about 326 to 375 A.D. Of the copper coins, one 
was sent to Dr. Thurston of the Madras Museum, and he assigns it to the Chalukyan 
King Vishpuvardhana (663 to 672 A.D.) The lead coin has the impression of a horse.' 
The finding of a solitary coin of this metal is in striking contrast to the results 
of excavations made at other South Indian Buddhist sites, such as Amaravati, w'here 
lead coins are found in abundance. 


1 Further notes regarding these coins will be found on another page. 
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Most of the seals recovered came from the north-east deposit of ashes, only a 
very few of them being got at the south side. This circumstance seems to 
indicate that the office, where these were contained, was situated at the north side 
of the buildings, and that the other parts were occupied by servants in attendance 
on the offices of the monastery. An idea of the nature of the numerous articles 
found can best be conveyed by giving a description of the most interesting of them,, 
and for this purpose it will be convenient to classify them under the following 

I.* Seals, conical and square. 2. Impressions of seals— (a) with inscription 
only (i) flat[(ii) globular; (5) with a dagoha and inscription below; (c) with 
smpa and ddgodas at the sides. 3- motive dagobas (large and small) 

(a) flat, {b) elongated. 4. Iron implements such as daggers, knives, etc. 5. An 
ivory dagger. 6. Lamps— (a) in bronze and (5) cotta, A smaXl terra cot 

dagoba. 8. Perforated lids. 9- Soapstone pencils. 10. An artificial eye, 

II. An inscribed stone. 12. A celt. 13* Beads. 14" Shank bangles. I5' A 
marble figure. 16. Mother of pearl bangles. 17. Small panivattam of a liiigam. 
18. Ter ya ornaments. 19. Spindles. 20. Plaster images. 2 r. Touch stones. 

22. Smoothing implements, 23. Brass rings. 24. A btonze face and bells. 25. 
Terra cotta ct6. Terra cotta ^oveers. 27. Coins— (ai) gold, (<5) copper, u) 

lead. 28. Crystals. 29. Pieces of garnet. 30 Stand for burning camphor. 

1. Seals. of the conical seals have 5 lines of an inscription, and are 
circular at the bottom. One of them has a hole bored through the top, so that it can 
be fastened to a string. Three rectangular and four oval seals have been discovered. 
One of the rectangular seals is in ivory. Two of the seals, about 3^" high, are 
illustrated in PI. LX, Figs. 5 and 10. An interesting example of these seals is in 
height with a Jizgofia surmounted by an umbrella, two attendant figures at the sides, 
and three lines of writing below. Stamps of it have been found on several terra 
cotta architectural objects used on dagobas. 

2. Impressions of seals in terra cotta .- — 

(a) With inscriptions only — 

(i) Flat There are 185 of these, and the letters are clearly visible in 

69. The largest is in diameter, and the smallest If in diameter. 
The impressed letters vary in size according to the diameter of the 
seal. The illustrations in PI. LX, figs. 1, 3, 6 and 7, contain a few 
representative specimens illustrative of numerous such articles. Some 
of the sealings appear to correspond with certain of the seals, ^One 
impression is different from the otheis inasmuch as the characters are 
not in the Pali character but resemble those found at the Pallava 
temples of Conjevarara and the Seven Pagodas. On the top of this 
seal impression is a crescent, while below is a line of letters. It 
measures \f' in diameter (PI. LX, Fig. 15). An almost similar one 
but in less perfect preservation is reproduced in Fig. 13 of the same 
plate. The letters on many of ttie seal impressions are much worn,, 
and in some of them the wet clay before or during the process of 
stamping has been slightly bent over (PI. LX, Fig. i). 
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(ii) Ball or globular seal impressions . — These are 13 in number and while- 
the largest is about the size of an ordinary playing marble the smallest 
is no larger than a pea. 

1 hey have from one to four lines of writing in characters similar to those on 
the flat ones. What the obiect of ihese ball-like seals was, can only be surmised 
probably they were used for the same purpose as beads in chanting mantras and the 
writing on them probably is a mantra. 

(6) With dagoba and inscription below (PI. LIX, fig. 20). — These were found in- 
various parts of the excava tions. The impression consists of a dagoba with am 
umbrella over it and three lines of an inscription below. In the dagoba is a seated 
image of Buddha wdth the right palm over the left. At the sides of the dagoba are- 
two attendants in a standing posture, probably worshipping the dagoba. The original 
seal from which these estampages have been prepared has already been noticed under 
seals. There are 54 of these estampages, all of which are apparently similar. Three 
casts trom similar or identical moulds and intended probably for being placed 
in small niches on the tops of pilasters have a similar estampage In the centre 
surrounded by ornamental work (PI. LVIII, fig. 2). They are long at the base. 

I'hree terra cottas with similar seated figures have been found. I'wo of these- 
are incomplete and are illustrated in PI. LVIII, figs. 3 and 7. The other by 
2", on fig. 8 of the same plate, is in more perfect condition. In it the dagoba is 
surmounted by seven umbrellas. 

[p) Stupa with a dagoba at the sides . — Of this class there are seven, the largest 
of which is i-J" square (PI. LX, fig. 4), while the others are circular and f" in 
diameter. 

3. Terra cotta votive spiral shaped dagobas [PI. LVIII, figs. 26 (a) and ( 3 )]. 

(a) Flat . — There are 44 of these, which vary in diameter froni I" to i". They 
are similar to those exhumed by Cunningham at Bodh-Gaya, and referred to in. Part 
II, p. 72, of the Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology for 1904-05. 

{F) Elongated spirals (PI. LVIII, fig. 28). — Five of these have been discovered, 
w'hich vary from 1 Y to 1" in height. They are of black clay. A portion of the 
top of the largest has been broken and the portion that remains is 2" high. 

4. Iron implements . — The implements found are some iron knives (PI. LIX,. 
figs. 6 and 7), an adze (fig. 9), a dagger (fig. 8) and nails. They vary in size from 
about 3" to 4i". These implements are similar to those found in prehistoric .sites 
such as Pallavaram and Perambair in the Chingleput District. 

5. An ivory dagger (PL LIX, fig. 24). — This is the only one of its kind found. 
It is of similar form to the iron one illustrated in fig. 8 of the same plate. It is 2^" 
long with a handle measuring f". In the blade are two holes, which may have been: 
used for fixing jewels. The bottom portion of the handle below the hasp is orna- 
mented, and there are lines at the top and bottom of the blade which serve to- 
ornament it. 

6. Lamps («) in bronze . — ^There was only one of this kind found here.l It is oval 
spoon-shaped and is 3^" long, but only a portion of the handle remains. There are- 
parallel rows of elongated lines on the inner side. It is illustrated in PI. LVII,. 

fig- 30- 
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(b) Terra cotta lamps (PI. LVII, fig. 31).— The one illustrated is similar to the 

bronze one described above, and is 3" long, of thick material and without handle. 

The rim on the under side is raised, and is formed like the petal of a lotus. Another 
specimen (PI. LVII, fig. 33) is peculiar, inasmuch as the cup for holding the oil is 
rectangular in shape. The major portion of it is gone. The handle is complete and 
is zi" long. One, similar to this, but of a smaller size, has also been found. A 
pottery lamp of ordinary circular form, which occurs in large numbers at all such 
Buddhist sites, is illustrated in PI. LVII, fig. 32. There are 114 of this type, and 
they vary from 2|" to in diameter. 

" Two others, one of which is illustrated in PL LVIII, fig. 19, are circular and are 
formed like lamps, but it is more probable that they may have been used as umbrellas 
for \oih}& dagobas. They have a projecting stem in the centre of the hollow which 
may have been meant for a miniature umbrella post. 

7. A small terra cotta dagoba is illustrated in PI. LVIII, fig. 27. It is if" 
high and has a moulded projection at the middle and at the base. It has a vertical 
hole running through it, probably for fixing an umbrella. 

8. A perforated lid (PI. LVIII, fig. 23). — This is in terra-cotta and is pierced 
with five holes. Two small round pieces, about if" in diameter, and another about 
an inch square, have each a hole in their centre. They are similar to those used 
in making the sacred thread from cotton. 

9. Soapstone pencils — Sks. of these have been found, which vary from half an 
inch to an inch and a half in length with a hole for a string at one end. They are 
thicker than the ordinary slate pencil now in use among school-boys. The purpose 
of these at that early period can only be surmised. 

10. An artificial eye. — This is the only one of its kind found here. It is half an 
inch in diameter. The central portion or the pupil is slightly black, while the 
surrounding portion is white. It has doubtless been used in a statue. 

11. An inscribed stone (PI. LX, fig. 12), — This stone is square in section with 
a slight taper towards one end, and has an inscription on two sides. It may have been 
the umbrella post of a small dagoba. It was found among the debris around a dagoba 
on the west side of the east hill. It is 4f" by if" by if". Two pieces of inscribed 
tablets (PI. LX, figs. 8 and ii) are 2f" by if" and 2" by i|" respectively. They differ 
from the other terra-cotta objects found here in large numbers in that they have been 
engraved with a stylo when the clay was wet. All other objects of whatever form 
except one have been stamped. Fig. 14 of PI. LX is a similar one, circular 
in form. 

An oval estampage (PI. LX, fig. 2) measuring 2f" in length has apparently 
been used as a token. A unique example of inscribed terra cotta was found 
among the dagobas exposed near the south-west cave (PI. LX, fig. 9). It is 9^" by 
/'by si" and is hollow grooved on the under side. It has four lines of an incomplete 
• uscnption in Pah characters similar to those on many of the marble sculptures at 
Amaravati, The right end of the slab is broken off. 

12. Only the cutting portion remains. It is i^" broad at 

^ ^ ^bis site or was brought from some other nlace it 

IS difficult to say. It was found in one of the north cells. 
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13. Pottery heads (PI. L IX, fig. 26). — (<2) with holes. These are 44 in number 
and are mostly spherical or cylindrical: nine are elongated. The beads vary in 
diameter from a fraction of an inch to more than three-fourths of an inch. The 
elongated ones extend up to i-g" in length. 

(5) Beads -without holes. — These number 600. It is impossible to state for 
what purpose they may have been used. 

14. Shank bangles. — Twenty pieces of these bangles were found. They are 
similar to those excavated at prehistoric sites in other parts of the Presidency. 

15. A marble figure (PI. LIX, fig. i6). — This is the only one of Its kind 

found. Apparently it has been brought as an offering from some other place and 
kept as a sacred object of worship. The figure is a seated one and represents 
Buddha (4V^X There are no marble sculptures as architectural adjuncts at 

the site. 

16. Two pieces of bangles in mother-ofpearl (PI. LIX, fig. 25). — They have 
diamond shaped ornaments. 1 have not found such objects in any excavations 
elsewhere. 

17. A small panivattam of a lingam. — It is curious to find such an object in 
a Buddhist site, and its presence presumably shows a subsequent Hindu occupation of 
the buildings after the expulsion of the Buddhists. This must undoubtedly have 
occurred, as evidenced by tradition and the Hindu appropriation of the dagoha in the 
main lower cave and its worship as an incarnation of Bojanna. 

18. Terra cotta ornaments. — -Two ear ornaments in terra cotta, resembling 
the modern Hindu kammal. PI. LVII, fig. 38, represents one of them. They are 
if" and 1 1" in diameter. 

19. Spindle -whorls. — Two of these are f" and i-J" high respectively. The 
larger (PI. LIX, fig. 15) Is similar to one found by me at Amaravati during the 
similar excavations conducted in 1888. They have a hole through the centre. 
They are similar to wooden ones used for twisting thread. 

20. Plaster images.— number ten, and they are made to represent human 
busts, and the faces of animals such as the dog, and birds like the parrot, and 
eagle. Some have been so disfigured as to be scarcely distinguishable. Three are 
Illustrated (PI. LVIII, figs. 24 and 25, and PI. LIX, fig. 22). 

21. Touch stones. — There are six of these, which are apparently similar to 
those used by goldsmiths for testing the quality of gold or silver. They vary from 
if" to if", and are of a black, gray or reddish colour. 

22. Smoothing implements. — These have apparently been used for impressing 
the clay before impressions were taken from seals. They number five. One found 
at the east terrace below the east row of chaitya cells is of black stone, and is 
illustrated in (PL LIX, fig. 10). It is like a lota in shape, and is if" long. 

22. Brass rings. — A ringf" in diameter is without ornament, but a brass bangle 
f in diameter has line ornaments on one side. 

24. A bronze face and bells. — ^Three small bells of this material are f" long. 
The most curious feature about these bells is that on one side of them is a human 
face. A similar face (PI. LIX, fig. 3) is probably the side of a bell. The figure 
shows the actual size. 
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25 Terra cotta ;?^«m.~Small terra cotta figures such as a bull (PI. LVII, 
fig. 36), a ram’s head (fig. 34 ). ^ female figure without head (fig. 37), a goat 
<fig 35) and a female bust (PI. LIX. fig. 21) are similar to the toys used 
now-a-days by children, and probably they were used as such, except the bull, which 
may have been an object of worship. 

26. Terra cotta Three spiral flowers are all about the same size, 

mz., 2 in diameter. They have been used as ornaments applied to walls or image 
niches. Six other smaller flowers are about the size of jessamine flowers. One of 
these is illustrated in (PI. LIX, fig. 19). Another small object in terra cotta is shaped 
like a clove. 

27. Coins— {a) Only one of this metal was discovered. It is Illustrated 

in PI LIX, fig. I. It was found near the deposit of black earth on the hili-side to 
the north of the chaitya. The coin has a standing figure on one side and a seated 
one on the other. This coin belongs to Samudragupta, who reigned about the 4th 

century A, D.^ It is iii grains in weight. 

The other objects in gold are 3 gold tilakams or diadems which are similar to 
■one of the smallest found at the prehistoric site at Adichanallur in the Tinnevelly 
District. They are about 3" long and have holes at the ends for tying them by 
-strings to the forehead. 

{b) Copper coins. — The copper coins are nearly 70 in number, and were 
found in various parts of the buildings but particularly in the ashes 
deposits. One coin is illustrated full size in PL LIX, fig. 2, which 
shows its obverse and reverse.* 


^ The following note on this coin by Mr. Venkayya, Assistant Archseological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
contains some interesting particulars : — 

“ The gold coin belongs to the Gupta dynasty of Magadha whose original capital was Pfitaliputra, the 
modern Patna. This is perhaps the only coin of the dynasty found so far south in the Madras Presidency. The 
-coin belongs to the reign of Samudragupta, who was the most powerful king of the Gupta dynasty. According 
io yiv, \ {Early History of India, Second Edition, p. 267). Samudragupta's accession took place 
in A. D. 326, and he reigned until 375 A. D. Samudragupta claims to have conquered Pittapuram in the Godaveri 
District and to have extended his military operations as far south as Conjeevaram in the Chinglepiit District. 
The Gupta era, whose first year was equivalent to 320-1 A. D. appears to have been current in the Ganjam 
District in the 7th century A, D. (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 143). Consequently the influence of the Gupta 
dynasty may be supposed to have extended into the Vizagapatam District. Of course this single coin of the 
Gupta dynasty cannot prove much. It is just possible that the coin found its way by accident into the Vizaga- 
patam District at a later period. This seems to be confirmed b}? the fact of the coin being worn considerabl3? on 
the margin, as will be seen by a comparison of it with the specimen figures by Mr. V. A. Smith {Catalogue of 
Coifis in the Indian Museum^ Calcutta* Plate 5 CV facing, p. 106). This coin appears to be comparatively rare, 
as this particular type is neither figured nor described by Mr. Smith in the Catalogue mentioned above. It seems 
10 be a combination in one coin of the two types described by Mr. Smith as the ‘archer’, and the ‘spearman’ 
types. The obverse resembles No. 8 ‘ archer on Plate XV, facing p. 106 of the same Catalogue, But the bow, 
which is quite clear on the latter, is partly worn on our coin, the bowstring above being seen. Besides, what 

remains of the legend round the margin looks like . . . and (i) which is found on 

the obverse of No. 6 (‘spearman’). The reverse resembles that of No. 8 (‘archer’) but bears the Para- 

hrama (found on the ‘ spearman ’ type) instead of apraiiraiha (of the (‘ archer ’ type). 

2 Mr. Venkayya has the following note on these coins 

“ These coins generally bear a lion on one si.de and on the other a vase or a symbol w^hich has been taken by 
Proiessor Hultzsch for a double trident. I need not mention that the symbol occurs on some Chola coins as well 
-as on those ot Ceylon. Professor Rhys Davids calls it a weapon of some kind while Prinsep calls it ‘ an instru- 
ment of warfare {Numismaia O rientalia i Ancienf Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 25). Those ivhich heal- 
th e double trident are probably to be connected with the ‘base silver ’ piece figured and described by 


Mr. Smith 


P- 3 ^* ! No. I on Plate XXX, facing p. 334). The latter 
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A lead coin. — Only one lead coin was discovered. It was found at the deposit 
•of black earth on the north-east side of the chaitya. One side is embossed with the 
image of a horse. 

It may not be out of place here to mention the difference between the Sahkaram 
■ coins and those from Amaravati. The coins from the latter place are almost all of 
lead, while those found at Sahkaram are all copper except two, one of gold and one 

• of lead. 

28. Crystals. — Six of these were unearthed from the deposit of black earth to 
the north of the chaitya. They are of semispherical form and may have been used 
for the same purpose as Aihithyans (Surya) in the household worship of the 
Hindus. 

29. Garnets. — Two small garnets have evidently been used in apiece of jewellery. 
One is slightly larger than a pea, and the other an eighth of that size. 

30. A stand for burning camphor (PI. LVIII, fig. i6j. — This is in terra cotta 
and is i-g" high. 

The other articles are of larger size than those described above and they may 
be classed as under ; — 

I. Pols. 2. Chatties. 3. Vases. 4. Bowls. 5. Lids. 6. Stands, 7. Cru- 

• cibles. 8. Jars. 9. Brick ornaments. \o. Te/'ra cotta MmhreWAS iox YO\iw& dagobas, 

1 1. Umbrellas for monolithic (a) stone, {b') Terra cotta. 13. Terracotta 

pillars, (a) Capitals. {0) Bases. 13. Spouts of pots. 14. Hones. 15. Grinding 
stones. 16, Rollers. 17. Hammer stones. 18. Stone posts for the ti of the ddgobas. 
19. Stone relic caskets. 20. A stone image. 21. Polishing stones. 22. Iron torch 
lamp. 

1 . Pots. — The pots from this monastery are not in any way peculiar to this site, 
but resemble in some respects the pottery found in various prehistoric sites such as 
Adichanallur in the Tinnevelly District, and Perambair and Pallavaram in the Chingle- 
put District. Specimens of their forms are illustrated in PI. LVI, figs. 1 to 5. They 
number in all 25, and are in various states of preservation. Of these 6 have 
spouts on one side. They vary in size from i-f''' to 8" in height, and in diameter from 
2|" to 10-^". The spouts are generally plain, but some are variously ornamented. 
One with a floral ornament at its base is shown in PI. LVI, fig. i. Fig. 5 shows a 
pot which has simply been moulded with the hand, and never put in the potter’s 
wheel. It is high and 4" diameter. 

2. Chatties. — These vary in size from 2^" to g" in diameter, and number 3 in 
all. One is illustrated in PI. LVI, fig. 8. 

Vishamasiddhi was the surname of the first Eastern Chalukya king Vish nuvardhana, who according to Dr. Fleet 
reigned from A.D. 615-33 (Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 95). 

As regards the ‘ vase * type to which most of the coins now sent to me for examination, belong, Sir Walter 
Elliot figures two specimens (Nos. 49 and 50 on Plate II of his Coins of Southern India), and attributes them to 
the t'allava (p. 152 B of the same volume). If these copper coins are to be attributed to the Pallavas, it may be 
that Vishnuvardhana adopted with some alteration the Fallava coinage after he took possession of their domi- 
nions. He must have substituted the double trident ** for the ‘ vase* of the Pallava coinage. It is worthy of 
note that the lion was the crest of a family of kings whose dominions lay in the modern Godaveri District {Epigra’- 
fphia Mica, Vol. IV, p. 194, and No. 3 on plate facing page 244 of the same volume), 

I have not been able to identify one of the copper coins (II. S. 30), It bears on the obverse a lion and a vase 
- (?) on the other side. There is a short legend in ancient characters belonging to the 4th or 5th century A.D 
'A have tentatively read the legend as Srlkamsa. But I do not know of any king who bore that name. 
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3. Pottery vases . — These are 15 in number and vary in height from 4-I" to 
Some of these are complete with stands, but in others the base has gone. A few 
are illustrated in PL LVI, figs. 10 and 13 to 17. 

4. Bowls . — There are 24 of these, which vary from if" to 3" in height and 
from 6" to in diameter. They have no peculiarity about them except the one 
represented in Pi. LVII, fig. i, which has two rows of eight holes around it and 4 
legs, which are also perforated. There is also a hole in the bottom. It may have 
been used either as a strainer for rice or for the burning of incense. It is 4]," in 
diameter and 2" in height. 

5. Lids . — There are eleven of them, and they are mostly complete. They 
have been used for covering pottery vessels, and are similar to those in common use at 
the present day. No complete pots for which they might have been used have been 
found, but numerous portions of the rims of certain pots have been. The lids vary in 
diameter from 6f" to 7". Two are illustrated in PI. LVI, figs. 6 and 7, and PI. LIX 
figs. 17 and 18. 


6. Stands . — There are six of these. Illustrations are given in PI. LVI, fias, 1 1 

I 2 and 19. They vary in size from 4^" to sf". PI. LVI, fig. 12, has a hole througii’ 
the centre, which probably suggests that it was used for incense in worship. Three; 
smaller ones vary in height from 2^' to 3" with a diameter from 3" to 3 ^. These 
have been stands for the support of globular vessels in pottery. 

7. Cruczhles. There are eight of these vessels. One is complete, but the 
others are more or less broken. The one illustrated in Plate LVI, fig. 9, represents 
about three-fourths of the crucible. They vary in height from if" to /Y" and are 
composed of a thinner layer of fine pottery and a thicker one of coarse’ material 
outside It. The crucibles are about!" thick, and may probably have been used for 
baking the clay seals and tablets. 


8. yo^.-Two mouths of jars are illustrated in PI. LVI, figs. ,8 and a,, which 
are respectively 5I and 7^ high. 

9. ^ Terra cotta arch.tecyral or„amentc.-lt has been mentioned previously that 
the majority of the monolithic Mgobac were covered with plaster, but a few seL to 

have been covered with ornamental probably at a late period. SeverS 

X'pITvm' "“‘'■west slope of the east 

hill. PI, L v^IIIj fig. 1, IS a fair specimen of one of them Tt <•* £2.1 

plinth of a lisgajn, 8" high, with a figure of Buddha seated trithin"i°rf*'X™ ^'^ 
mounted by five umbrellas. This paL is similar to L ^ tTreoYiZ^JZ 

found near the .ttgoia., wLeh adjob t o„ we^ cave T. is 1 Y7Z 

the same plate. Fig, 8 is a complete one of rermn^W shanf b T L*®' " 

also an architectural ornament Two nedetsfalc f • P w ich was doubtless 

. 4 i' illustrated in figs. 5 and so Fb sot orfv *’>' 

line of ring ornaments, while fig ®e hL a hok L " 

another hollow at the sides. Fig 4 is another ip 1. fixing the image, and 

ably surmounted a pilaster. Si^mtlr^eTlrC 

ponent parts of a cylindfica, pifiar with base and capital deCe spetiTofe! Z' 
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of these are illustrated in figs, io and 15. They have a hole through the centre and 
when fitted together form a complete pillar. A rod or a piece of wood has probably 
been passed through them to keep them in position. Fig. 13 is a terra cotta railing 
slab for a dagoba and is 6" by It has a line of five dagobas and was found near 

the stone dagobas in front of the south-west cave. Other pieces with two dagobas 
moulded on them were found near the same place. Besides these, bricks used as 
coping stones or for the caps of pilasters have been obtained in some number. Illus- 
trations of them are given in figs. 6 and 14. Fig. 6 is a brick with a roll moulded 
[projection on its side, while fig. 14 is either the base or the capital of a pillar. There 
are altogether 1 1 of these, but only 5 of them are complete. They vary in height 
from 7" to 10". One of these bricks has an incised mark, made while the clay was 
yet moist, resembling a stand with two flowers at its side. 

Along with these terra cotta ornaments may also be classed the ornaments on 
the rims of large pottery vessels. The varieties of these are numerous, but none are 
complete. Some have thumb impressions, while others have carved inscribed floral 
or projecting ornaments of various crude designs. A few are illustrated in PI. LVI, 
figs. 22 to 32. Altogether there are iiSof these fragments, which must have be- 
longed to pots of from two to three feet in diameter. A portion of a vessel with the 
figure of an elephant and stamped perforations on the top is illustrated in PI. LVIII, 
fig. 18, while fig. 17 is the top of a kalaba in terra cotta 6" high. A similar one 
is illustrated in PI. LVII, fig. 5. It is hollow and is 7" high. PI. LVII, fig. 3, is also a 
similar incomplete kalaka slightly ornamented. It is 4f''' high. PI. LVIII, fig. 22, is 
the handle of a lamp or a platter and formed like a crocodile’s face, long. There 
are five other handles of an ordinary type which have probably belonged to vessels 
used in the offerings of puja. PI. LVII, fig. 4, is a two-handled lamp that has been 
affixed to the side of a vessel, while fig. 29 is a leaf ornament on the rim of an urn. 

10. Umbrellas for votive dagobas . — These are all in terra cotta and were found 
in very large numbers in the deposits of ashes. A few typical specimens are illustrated 
in PI. LVII, figs. 6 to 12. Figs. 6 and 7 are ornamented and are 5i" and 4.^ high 
respectively. The others are 646 in number. They vary from 3" to iii height. 
PI. LVII, fig. II, is a specimen in thin polished pottery. PI. LVII, fig. 28, is a similar 
umbrella also in terra cotta, 2^" high. At the top is a cavity i" in diameter and 
deep in which is a small projection. A groove is formed around the rim while others 
are on the underside. The post is octagonal in form. Fig. 27 of the same plate is a 
similar object, but in this case it appears to be the pedestal for an image of which 
the foot still remains. 

11. Umbrellas for monolithic dagobas, — {a) Stone. An almost complete, stone 
umbrella w'as found in a rectangular cavity in front of a rock dagoba near the cave on 
the south-west side of the east hill. It has been broken and a portion of it is missing. 
It is a foot in radius, with a raised rim around, and a projection appears in the 
centre which forms a socket for fitting on to the post. A portion of another 
umbrella was discovered near the vertical rock wall on the north of the west 
hill. 

If) Terra cotta . — One specimen was unearthed near a rock dagoba on the west 
of the east hill. It is interesting as showing in connection with other terra cotta 
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objects found, that some of the dagobas either structural or monolithic were encased 
in this material. It has a radius of 10" and a socket and rim similar to the one 
in stone above described. It is nearly complete though broken into two. Between 
the socket and the rim on the underside are four small knobs, which may have been 
used for the affixing of a plaster coating (PI. LIX, fig. 23). 

12. Terra cotta pillars, (a) Capitals. — Two capitals were discovered. They- 
are illustrated in PI. L VII I, figs. 9 and 12, Fig. 9 is 61 ", while fig. 12 is 8" high.. 
Another, similar to fig. 12, is high and is broken. These were found in the debris 
between the stupa and the chaitya on the east hill. 

ib) Bases. — One shown in PI. LVIII, fig. 11, was found near the rubble retaining 
wall on the north side of the chaitya. It is 13" high, is hollow and variously moulded 
on the exterior. Three smaller ones were recovered from the deposit of black 
earth to the north of the chaitya. They vary from 7" to SJ" in length and have a 
diameter at the top of nearly 2". Two of these are illustrated in PI. LVI, fig. 20, and 
PI. LVIII, fig. 21. 

13. Spouts of pots. — Numerous forms of spouts have been discovered, the most 
typical of which are illustrated in PI. LVII, figs, 13 to 26. In some, the end is 
pointed, while in others it is blunt (figs. 17 and 26). On fig. 25 there is the face of a lion,, 
while fig. 18 has a knob at the end. The spouts number 734 in all, and vary from 
if" to 4^" in length. They have been affixed to large pottery vessels. 

14. Hones. — Two of these have been discovered, and are illustrated in PI. LIX, 
figs. 13 and 14. The hollow grooves, left by the rubbing of the chisels, show the 
various sizes of the implements thus sharpened. These grooves are on two sides of 
fig. 14 and on three sides of fig. 13. They are about 4^ long, and were found in the 
deposit of black earth to the north of the chaitya. 

15. Grinding stones. — There are six of these, of which three are complete... 
One discovered in the debris on the chaitya mound is illustrated in PI. LIX, fig. 4. It 
is 15" by 74 " and is the largest of all. The smallest is 6" by .3^" and has four legs. 

16. Rollers. — A roller is illustrated in Plate LIX, fig. 4, placed on a grinding 
stone. There are two others, one of which is broken. They vary from 4f" to ii" in 
length. 

1 7. Hammer stones. — Two hammer stones from the deposit of black earth to 
the north of the chaitya are illustrated in Plate LIX, figs. 1 1 and 12. They are 4!''' 
and 5-4" high respectively. 

18. Stone posts jor the fi of dagobas. — There are eight of these. They lay 
underground near dagobas in front of the cave on the south-west side of the east 
hill. They are circular and octagonal in section, varying in length from 6%" to 13", 
but originally longer. 

19. Two stone relic caskets were found in the 2nd and 3rd brick dagobas on the 
south of the rock-cut stfipa on the east hill. One is 6" high and 6" broad, while the 
larger one is 10" by 8". The smaller one is illustrated in Plate LIX, fig. 5. 

20. A stone image. — A panel with only the hands and body of a seated figure 
was discovered near the vertical rock wall on the north of the west hill. It measures 
ii"by 7 i" 
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21. Pohshing stones, — 'Thirty-nine stone implements of this description are 
among the finds which have been obtained in various parts of the ashes deposits. 
They vary from i-J" to 4^" in length. 

22. An iron torch lamp . — This is illustrated in text (Fig. 10), and its use has been 
explained in the descriptive notes. It is about a foot high, and is formed of three 
separate pieces. 

Neighbouring Sites. 

About a mile north-west of the Sahkaram hills is a lofty hill known as the Yedi- 
korida. At its base is a low mound with scattered traces of bricks of large size. The 
site may have been a Hindu one, as an ancient image of Vishnu lies there, and some 
Chalukyan copper coins of the ylh century have also been found. A local tradition 
mentions a connection between the Yedikonda and the Bojannakopda, which resulted 
in a conflict between the people of the two places and the destruction of the latter. 

Haripalayam is a village standing at the base of some hills 5 miles south of 
Anakapalle. There is a low mound with traces of early brick-work. On the hill side 
are a few plain rock -cut cells of small size which are said to have been the residence 
of ascetics. Whether these caves are Buddhist or Hindu it is impossible to say. 

About 2 miles north of Safikaram is the village of Maruturu, standing at the base 
of the lofty rocky range of hills which here bounds the plains of rice fields on the 
north. There are numerous masses of rock admirably suited for caves or detached 
monoliths, and seeing how common these are at the comparatively adjacent Sahkaram 
hills, it might have been expected that remains of the same kind would be found 
here also. But apparently there are none, and the reason is that the summits of 
detached or isolated hills were oftentimes preferred for early temples in this district 
whether by the Buddhists or Hindus. Many such conical hills stand detached from 
adjoining higher mountainous ranges of the Eastern Ghats, and on these, numbers of 
late temples, which may have replaced others of an earlier date, can still be seen in 
various places in this district, their position rendering them visible for long distances 
on all sides. They are generally brightly whitewashed, and when distantly viewed 
they appear as small white specks crowning the black rocky hills. 

Among other examples of this class, mention may be made of one on the summit 
of a hill named the Pandamlamitta (or Hill of the Papdavas) at Gopalapatnam in the 
south of the Vizagapatam District. It is a small building of no great age, but it is 
said to stand on the site of an older shrine, and this contention is borne out by some 
ancient Hindu sculptures grouped around. Adjoining it on the summit are several 
natural and plain rock-cut caves, cells arid tanks which may have been the abode of 
early hermits, either Buddhist or Hindu. To these caves is attached the well-known 
legend of Rama and Sita. A rock-cut tank is connected with Sita, and the water 
is believed still to contain miraculous properties. 

The crowning monoliths and structures at the Safikaram hills are prominent for 
miles around, and they must have been much more so in their early days when 
everything structural or monolithic, whether grouped in large masses on the 
summits, or standing as detached examples on the hill sides, was covered with 
stucco. 
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The part of the hilly range near Maruturu is known as Sirnhachalla Appadu 
Vaddi. On the summit of a lofty rounded peak of solid rock are three hollows in 
the stone, and situated in a straight line a few feet distant from each other. These 
are believed to be the heel marks of the god Sirnhachalla Appadu now at the temple 
of Sri Sitnhachallam near Vizagapatam. This temple is said to have been built by 
Lahgula Gajapati of Orissa, who founded the sun temple at Konarak in Orissa (A. D. 
1237—1282).^ The local tradition is that the god intended to settle on the Bojanna 
hill at Sankaram, but was refused permission by the local god to do so, or to remain 
anywhere near. On his departing in search of another site for his temple, he halted 
to drink from a perennial spring which flows from the Maruturu rock. It was then 
that the foot marks were formed, and some other parallel grooves on the rock are said 
to be the marks of his chariot wheels. 

That the tradition has some foundation in fact is shown by the existence of a 
Buddhist stupa which has been recently discovered on the hills 3 miles north-east 
of Sirhhachallara. 

The tradition may possibly have a reference to an attempt at the expulsion of 
the Buddhists by the Hindus who subsequently appropriated 
the site. The stupa being unsuited to their religious rites, may 
then have been dismantled, and possibly the chaiiya also, though 
it would have been easy to utilise it for Hindu worship as has been 
done with the chaitya at Chezarla in the Guntur District. It has 
been found possible to transform Buddhist dagobas into Hindu 
lingams, as with a dagoba in a cave at Guntupalle near Ellore 
in the Kistna District. Similarly th.Q dagobas on the Sankaram hills 
are recognised as lingams, though only one of them, the dagoba in 
the principal cave, receives any form of attention, and that not as 
a matter of regular daily occurrence, but only on the festival of 
the Pongal held annually in the Telugu month of Pushy am or 
about the middle of January. The ceremonies enacted then appear, as I have 
already intimated above, to celebrate what was originally an act of desecration. 

On this occasion, the village cattle are driven up the hill into the main cave, and 
preceded by lighted lamps go three times round the dagoba. Two of the iron lamps 
used on such occasions were found on the site. (Fig. 10.) 

A. Rea. 



Fig. 10. 


^ (Sewell LUU of Antiqutites, Vol. I, p. i 6 ). 
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'^HE excavations at Rampurva were started on the loth November, 1907, and lasted 

for 59 days continuously. Throughout this period 1 had the valuable co- 
operation of Mr. H. P. Ghosal, Executive Engineer, whose services were kindly 
borrowed by the Director-General of Archaeology from the Government of Bengal, 
and my warmest acknowledgments are due to him for his expert advice in matters 
requiring engineering skill. Some difficulty was at first experienced in procuring 
sufficient labourers, owing chiefly to the bad climate of the place. The average 
number of coolies employed each day was about 50, and the total cost of the work 
including the pay of a drafts man- photographer and a fitter to work a hand-pump for 
draining the trenches, amounted to Rs. 1,193-12-5. A considerable sum was saved 
by the kind loan of a double hand-pump by Mr. A. W. Wakeham, Resident Engineer, 
Narkatiagan], B. & N.-W. Ry., to whom and Mr. L. F. Souter, Assistant Engineer, 
Bhiknathoree Railway, I am deeply indebted for the generous assistance accorded 
to me. 

Rampurva is a tiny village In the district of Champaran, containing some two 
dozen huts and about a hundred inhabitants, mostly agriculturists or fishermen. The 
village is divided into two small plas by a few cultivated fields, and is so obscure a 
place that It is scarcely known beyond a few miles from it. It is on this account 
that the ancient pillars to be described below are generally known in the neighbourhood 
as the pillars of Piparia, a somewhat larger village inhabited by Musahars and 
Tharus, about half a mile south of Rampurva, although the lands surrounding the 
pillars fall within the boundaries of the Rampurva vlllageship. 

The existence of two important pillars at Rampurva might lead one to assume 
that, at the time they were erected, the place was occupied by a flourishing town, 
but the total absence of any vestiges of buildings in the area explored in the past 
winter strongly militates against any such assumption. That the northern pillar was 
set up by A§ 5 ka in the 26th year after his coronation (corresponding to about 243 
B. C.) is evident from the edicts incised on it. The date of the other column cannot 
be so precisely fixed, but it will be seen below that it is of the Mauryan style also, 
though perhaps a little later than the northern one. The columns do not appear to 
be alluded to by any of the three Chinese pilgrims, possibly because they had seen 
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procure a photograph of the capital which crowned the northern pillar and this he 
^rrcSed^o disconnect from the shaft and remove to a distahce of about 37 away. 
The task would seem to have been a somewhat difficult one, if we may judge y 
le innlerable small chips, etc., and it is much to be deplored that ,t was ever 
undertaken. Mr. Garrick also did some digging around the columns and dro^ e sha low 
pits into the centres of the two mounds situated near the southern pillar bu } 
yielded no antiquities of any interest. No attempt was made either by Mr. Garrick 
or Mr. Carlleyle to rescue the pillars from the morass which nad overwhelmed them, 
and it was not until several appeals had been made by Dr. Theo. Bloch' to tne 
Government of Bengal that any steps were taken towards their preservation. The 
estimate then framed amounted to Rs. 9,000.* This estimate was considered too 
heavy, and misgivings had also arisen in the meantime about the identity of the 
remains at Rampurva as parts of one pillar or two distinct ones. Mr. A. H. 
Longhuvst, who inspected the site in the winter of 1906-7 in order to settle the 
above questions, submitted his report to the Government in April, 1907. He rightly 
concluded that portions of two separate columns existed and suggested that if his 
conclusions were proved to be correct by a thorough examination of the pillars, 
they might be re-erected on a suitable spot close by. The Director General 
accordingly made arrangements for the excavation of the site and deputed me to 
conduct the work. 


Excavations of 1907-8. 

The Northern Pillar. 

Most of the time, labour and money w'ere taken up by the excavation of the 
northern pillar, which is lying in a pit inclined at an angle of about 18°. The fiirst step 
was to sink a trench, round about the column, sufficiently large to cover the entire 
length of the pillar and wide enough to provide space for the slips, which were sure to 
occur on account of the abundance of water and sand with which the soil is permea- 
ted. Up to the depth of 7 feet the digging was quite easy, for we were digging 
through layers of clay alternating at irregular intervals with sand (PI. LXV,^) 
deposited obviously by some large river, though the only one of any dimensions now 
flowing past the site is the Harbora, which now seldom rises so high as to inundate 

1 4.5. i?, V0I.XXII, p. 51 ff. * iSiU Vol. XVI, p. no ff. 

® Annual Report^ Arch. Survey, Bengal Circle, for igoi-2, pp. 3 and 5. 

^ Ibid, for i904-'5, p. 2. 
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this area. It is noteworthy-that.no remains or antiquities of any kind came to light in 
these strata. At this point we came upon some brick debris extending throughout the 
whole length of the trench. The entire bricks measured 12^" X 12^"X2§", which by 
the way are precisely the dimensions of bricks used in the colossal ruin of Chandkigarh 
near Narkatiaganj Railway Station. Similar debris occurred also in the trenches dug in 
the western portion of the area. These remains are, I have little doubt, the 
renmants of an extensive floor laid in Anoka’s time. This conclusion is supported by 
the discovery, at this level, of an ancient well, in diameter, composed of nine 

earthenware rings, 4-|" high each, ingeniously fitted one above the other,' as well as 
some quantity of pottery found buried in the debris, and by the fact also that this level 
marks the dividing line between the rough and smooth portions of the A§5ka column. 
Further evidence, moreover, is to be found in the absence, below this level, of any 
indication of the ground ever having been disturbed. But to return to the account of 
the digging. We were now below the water-level of the locality, and water was 
fast percolating in. Accordingly, the work had to be restricted to the unexcavated 
portion of the pillar, thus reducing the trench to a rectangle of 20' X 12', As, how- 
ever, innumerable little springs broke out in the trench, some of the workmen had to 
be exclusively set apart for clearing out the water and sand which also flowed in in 
large quantities. This went on for several days, a little forward progress being made 
each day, until at the 12th foot below the ground level two large springs burst out, for 
coping with which no amount of manual labour would have sufficed. Attempts were 
made to check them in various ways, but in vain. It was at this juncture that we 
received the pump spoken of above from Mr. A. W. Wakeham. The machine was 
set up on the south-east corner of the outer trench on a stout wooden platform, 
constructed for the purpose on the level of the ground around, and a well was sunk 
under it into which to drain the water from the trench before it could be drawn 
out by the pump. In this way we got down to the depth of some 13 feet, but, as the 
digging proceeded lower down, it was found necessary to have a deeper reservoir 
under the pump. Neither the well, however, already in use nor two others newly 
excavated could be made sufficiently deep for the purpose. The only alternative 
left to us was adopted. The springs were hemmed around with gawi bags filled 
with sand and arrangements made to bail out their water by means of earthen 
pitchers direct into the well under the machine. This process proved very successful. 
The lower end of the pillar was found buried in sandy clay at the depth of about 
16' below the ground level, resting edgewise on a stone slab of which only one side, 
measuring 7' 9" from corner to corner, could be uncovered. The slab is i' 9" 
thick, but since most of it has slipped deep into the soil under the pressure of the 
huge monolith it supports, it was not found possible to exposethe other sides of 
it. The stone was originally secured with stout sa/ wood stakes at the four corners, 
two of which were found in a much decayed condition. 

The bottom of the pillar is much damaged. About 6" of it is broken away at 
the lower edge and the fractured surface lies flat on the bed-stone. Another 
portion, about 20" long and the same in width, has come off the northern edge and 

3 Mr. Cousens, who unearthed a similar well at Brahmanabad-Mansnra, states that he found wells formed of 
earthenware rings still being made at Patan in North Gujarat. A. S, R., 1903-4, p. 136. 
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a smaller chip has occurred at the upper edge. The pillar forms a \aluable 
addition to the ten A§6ka pillars hitherto known, namely, two at Delhi, and one each 
at Allahabad, Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya Nandangarh, Bakhra, Pahladpur, Sanchi, 
Sankisa and Sarnath. Possibly it yields in point of size only to those at Bakhra and 
Lauriya Araraj, but this is by no means certain, for, though the latter are a little 
thicker at top, their lengths are still undetermined. The newly unearthed pillar of 
Rampurva is 44' gi" long, exclusive of the capital, which is composed of a separate 
block. The polished portion is just 36- in length and the shaft is 3' thick at the top, 
3-^" at the middle point and a little over 4 at the base. The total weight of the 
shaft is about 866 maunds or rather less than 3if tons, taking a cubic foot of sand- 
stone to weigh two maunds. 

The cap which crowned the pillar, as observed above, is lying not far from the 
pillar, and is described in the A, S. R., Vol. XVI, p. 1 15. The following few details, 
however, which Mr. Garrick has omitted may be noticed here- The capital is of 
the usual bell-shaped style and in general design resembles the cap of the Nandan- 
garh pillar, which, however, it far surpasses in the beauty of its carving. It stands 
just three feet high up to th« top of the abacus, which originally formed the 
pedestal of a lion’s hgure and of which it still retains the paws.' The abacus, 
which is b'J" high, is adorned with a row of geese, twelve in number, which start in 


opposite directions from below the lion’s tail and meet below the fore paws. 

The next object of my search in connection with this pillar was naturally the 
lion’s figure alluded to in the preceding paragraph. Its disappearance was the 
subject of much speculation on the part of Mr. Garrick* who concluded by remarking 
that “ they (the lion and the missing portions of the southern pillar) might ha.ve 
been broken into small fragments and carted away for road works, or to assist in 
forming biinds to prevent some of the numberless sfreams in the district from 


inundating the cultivated land ”. Such hypotheses were of course possible, but 
surmises were idle while most of the site had yet to be explored. The overthrow 
of the pillar' obviously took place at an early date, and the delicate sculpture which 
crowned it could not well have withstood the violent calamity which brought 
down the mighty column. There was every hope, therefore, of finding the figure 
buried somewhere m the vicinity of the column, and possibly near below %he 
top of the shaft. This hope was speedily fulfilled. The figure was found at the 
depth of 7' below the ground level on some brick debris, which has been described 
above as an extension of the floor which surrounded the foot of the pillar some 4' 
to the west of the top of the column (PI. LXVI). So well preserved is it 
save for the loss of the upper jaw, which unfortunately could not be found that it 
fits almost flawlessly on to ’ the" cap. The figure measures about 5 feet from head 
to tail and is exactly 3 feet high. The animal is represented seja„t, with the mouth 

"^1 X is most natural and the execution 

all that could be desired particularly in the portrayal of the muscles. The polish 

which is somewhat faded on the shaft is still quite fresh and bright on the lion 

An important piece of work accomplished in the course of the excavation around 


’ A. S. jP., Vol. XVI, PI. XXVIII. 


Ibid, p. 1 16. 
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this pillar, was the preparation of a complete inked estampage of the A§oka ins- 
cription carved on it. Such an impression was needed for the revised edition of the 
A§oka inscriptions now being undertaken by Professor Hultzsch, since the copy 
said to have been made by Mr. Carlleyle is not known to exist. The inscription 
begins at a depth of 22 feet 3 inches below the top, and is divided into two columns, 
one of which faces to the south and the other to the north. The northern portion 
consists of 20 lines and represents the first four of the famous Pillar Edicts issued by 
A§oka in the 26th year after his consecration, Tne other portion, comprising 14.^ 
lines, contains the fifth and sixth edicts. The inscription is neatly engraved in clear 
and deeply cut letters and is throughout so well preserved that scarcely a vowel 
stroke is doubtful. A small portion of the epigraph amounting to about a third of 
the northern column was copied by Mr. Garrick in 1880-81 and published by Dr. 
Biihler, first in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Volumes 
45 and 46, and afterwards in the Epigraphia Indica, Volume II, page 245. The ins- 
scription corresponds almost letter for letter with those on the Lauriya pillars, and it 
is probable, as Dr. Biihler conjectured, that these three versions had either been en- 
graved according to the same manuscript or, at least, according to three manuscripts 
written out by the same kdrkun. In respect of lexicography and palseography I 
cannot do better than repeat what has been said in an article contributed by the 
Director-General of Archaeology to the J. R. A. S. for October, 1908.^ “Dr. Bloch” 
says he, “ who has examined the estampage, could find not more than eight variefa- 
tes lectionis in the Rampurva inscription, when compared with the Lauriya versions 
of Aioka’s six pillar edicts. In two particulars, he says, the new facsimile settles 
doubtful points in Biihler’s transcript (Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 245 ff). In line 18 in 
edict 4, Biihler read hl~ti (?1 ; it is now evident that what he mistook for the second 
vertical stroke marking the long i is merely the anusva-ra, placed inside the angle 
of i. In the following line we may now cancel the brackets, between which Biihler 
placed the 0 oi yote. There is only one palaeographical point which deserves being 
noticed. In line 6 of edict 5 there are two curves, somewhat resembling the usual 
Kharoshthi form of da, placed on each side of the letter na, in the words tisyam 
pumnamdsiyam thus : 2l£ . It is evident that these two marks must have conveyed 
some meaning, for they are certainly not later scribblings, but what their significance 
was, is not apparent ”. 

Southern Pillar. 

The excavation around the stump, situated some 900 feet to the south of the 
pillar described above, was relatively easy. For though here also a great deal 
of water had to be pumped out, it was not necessary to go very deep below the water 
level, inasmuch as a brick plinth was found encircling the pillar at the level of the 
floor around the northern pillar, which proyefi at once that the stump stood in situ 
(PI. LXVlIjb). This plinth is an irregularly shaped structure, measuring 
from east to west and 9' from north to south, built, in the southern half, of bricks of 
the same size as those found around the other pillar but of somewhat smaller ones 
in the other half. Around the plinth were found on all sides the remains of a brick 


1 Pp. 1086-87. 
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floor at the level of about 2' below the top of the former. On this floor were 

found a number of terracotta figures. One of 
them fFig. i), which was found quite intact, 
possibly represents a rabbit. It is 3" high. 
The modelling is of the rudest kind with no 
pretensions to naturalness. The trunk of the 
figure is hollow, and the legs and head were 
made separately and placed in position. The 
feet are not articulated. The other figure 
(Fig. 2) 134" high and represents a quadruped, 
presumably a horse. In company with these 
figures was found a baked clay incense-burner 
of a type which is still used in Hindu temples. 
Another piece of pottery found on this floor is 
the top of a goblet ornamented with a series of 
plain bands incised round neck. 

The stump measures i2|' from its shattered 
top to the, level of the plinth. It has, however, 
suffered a slight sinkage ; for though the 
digging was continued on its south side for 
upwards of three feet below the plinth, the 
commencement of the lower rough portion 
could not be found. Further digging was 
considered inadvisable because the stump was 
slightly out of plumb, and though propped up on all sides with stout wooden struts, 
it was feared that it might give way. The missing upper portion of the shaft was 
found lying on the floor referred to above, three feet east of the foot of the erect 
portion. It is complete at the upper end, in which is sunk a socket hole, about 6" 
in diameter and a foot in depth, intended to hold the bolt which carried the 
capital. The broken portion is 18' 4" long, making the total length of the shaft 
exposed just 34 feet, which with the nine or ten feet still under ground would give 
the pillar a considerable length. Close to the fallen shaft w'as found a fragment 
about 7' long, which no doubt broke off from the lower portion of the former at the 
time of its overthrow. 

The capital of the pillar was still wanting. A careful search made on all the 
remaining three sides of the stump by means of wide trenches (PI. LXVIII) dug 
down to the level of the plinth around the pillar failed to supply any clue. The 
capital was, however, found quite unexpectedly some five feet from the eastern end 
of the fallen shaft while the northern side of the eastern trench, which had been under- 
mined by water, was being removed to prevent its fall on the shaft. The same 
catastrophe which broke the pillar in twain also severed the cap from the former 
and deposited it in a somewhat tilted position where it has been found. The shock 
it received^^ was a severe one since it separated from its base a large piece mea- 
suring 4 6 long and more than (i' thick. The bolt with which it was fastened 
on to the shaft probably still remains fitted into its lower end. An effort was made 
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to expose it but had to be abandoned in view of the danger of its falling over when 
we began to dig around it. The capital is 6' 9'' high, of which 4' is the height of the 
statue crowning it. The lower member, the bell, is shaped precisely like that of the 
northern pillar, but the figure that surmounts it is that of a bull (PI. LXVII, c). I was- 
at first inclined to ascribe the capital and consequently the whole monument to the 
Saiva Cult and to a date falling in the Kushana or Gupta period, but the honey 
suckle ornament, very much like that occurring on the Allahabad and Sankisa 
pillars, which adorns its abacus, the cable ornament which forms the necking 
between the bell and the abacus and the polish it has undergone leave absolutely 
no doubt that it is a Buddhist memorial of the Mauryan period. The bull’s effigy 
which stands on it is in no way antagonistic to Buddhist views, for though we 
are not aware of the existence of any other Buddhist lat, which bears.this ornament, 
we know that Sakya-puhgava was as much a recognized epithet of Buddha as- 
Sakya-sirnha, etc., and that it is one of the four noble animals sculptured on the 
Sarnath capital. Statues of bulls moreover, in the round, were used in ancient 
times to decorate Buddhist capitals, for one of the two pillars which the Chinese 
pilgrims saw at tiie entrance of the Jetavana monastery is said to have carried the- 
figure of an ox. So far, therefore, from being an anomaly, our statue supplies an 
important missing motif in Buddhist art. The lion is the crowning member of the 
Lauriya and other monoliths, the elephant appears on the Sankisa capital,^ and the- 
horse is said to have been represented on the Rutnmindei column.® 

No buildings came to light besides the much dilapidated floors around the two- 
columns. The two mounds standing ort each side of the southern pillar which were 
hitherto supposed to contain stupas or other Buddhist remains tvere also opened, 
but though potsherds, brickbats, beads and lumps of burnt ore continued to be found 
in them up to the level of the ground around, no structures of any description were 
revealed. The mounds are made up of yellowish clay like those explored by Dr. Bloch 
at Lauriya Nandangarh,® but they cannot be called sepulchral barrows like them, for 
neither of them yielded any of the objects — human bones, gold leaf or wooden posts — 
characteristic of such monuments ; nor did I observe in them the strata of straw and 
leaves which alternate with those of clay in the Nandangarh tumuli. 

Nevertheless the object of the digging has been fully realized. It has been 
proved, as Mr. Longhurst surmised after his inspection of Rampurva, that what 
had previously been taken to be portions of one and the same pillar are in reality 
two distinct columns. The entire length of the northern column has been exposed, 
the base-stone being struck at the depth of some 15 feet below the present ground 
level. The figure of the lion which formed the upper member of the capital has also- 
been recovered. The excavation around the southern column was equally suc- 
cessful. The capital of this pillar, which was found 25' to the east of it, is crowned 
with a nearly full size figure of a bull which gives it a peculiar interest inasmuch 
as no other statue of this animal in the round has hitherto been found anywhere 
else in the country. It is much to be regretted that no writing was found on any 
portion of this column. 

1 A. S. R., Vol. I, p. 277, and PI. XLVI. 

* Beal’s Records ofihe Western World, Vol. II, p. 25. 

s Progress Report of the Eastern Circle for the year ending with April 1905, p. n. 
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The question of the overthrow of the columns should not detain us long. 
Their destruction evidently took place at a very early date. This is especially 
manifest in regard to the southern pillar, for its broken shaft and capital were lying on 
the brick paving around the column, which, there is every reason to believe, is the 
earliest construction on the spot. The northern column would seem to have stood 
much longer in position, though here too the separation of the crowning figure 
from the column must be assigned approximately to the same period as the demoli- 
tion of the southern column. No clue was found as to the causes of their destruc- 
tion, but it may be presumed that it was brought about by an inundation. 

This brings us to the proposed repairs of the columns. The restoration of the 
southern pillar is out of the question, for it is impossible to put together the three 
portions into which it is broken. Nor is the northern column sufficiently well 
preserved to justify its re-erection. It is badly cracked for the greater portion of its 
length and the stone has already begun to show signs of deterioration. Another 
objection to this measure would be the obvious difficulty of effectively protecting the 
inscription carved on it, if it were again hoisted up. A still more serious objection 
is the disproportionately large sum which would be required for the completion of this 
work. A simpler scheme is, therefore, being adopted. The capitals with their 

crowning figures will be removed to the Indian Museum where they will be readily 

accessible to all interested in the antiquities of the country. The northern pillar will 
be taken out of the swamp in which it is lying and placed on raised platforms on 
the top of the mound to the west of the southern column and a plain shed built 
over it to protect the inscribed portion from the effects of weather. The broken 
shaft of the other pillar will be also removed to the same mound. 


Daya Ram Sahni. 
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T he little village of Aihole, cut off by the absence of roads from the outer world, 
lies nestling beneath the rugged crags of a sandstone ridge that overshadows its 
eastern quarter. Being well off all the principal lines of communication, it pursues its 
peaceful way, year in and year out, almost untouched, even by the skirts of modern 
civili2ation. During all the thirteen centuries that have passed since it was one of the 
principal towns of the Chalukyas, it is difficult to say which has been affected most 
by the hand of time, the manners and customs of its people or the massive stone 
monuments which their forefathers raised to its glory : I fear the last. 

Aihole is in the Badami taluka of the Bijapur district, and, in a straight line, s 
some fourteen miles north-east from the Badami railway station. But easier ways to 
get to it are from Katgeri station through Guledgud, or from Bagalkot, through 
Kamatgi, Badami, the earliest capital of the Western Chalukyas, after they separated 
from the eastern branch of the family, formed, with Aihole and Pattadkal, between 
these two places, a triad of towns of very great importance in those early days, and 
all three have still, in more or less decay, scores of those substantial temples which 
were then erected to the country’s gods. 

An old world air still clings to the village, now little more than five hundred 
yards across, which is greatly enhanced by a great portion of its old primitive looking 
Cyclopean walls that still exist with their square bastions at close intervals, and the 
remains oi ancient stone paving in the principal streets. The great dislocation of the 
latter makes it now no pleasure to walk over it. Aihole has been known in old in- 
scriptions as Aryapura and Ayyavole, and is said to have been a western Chalukyan 
capital in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D.,^ but it could never have been much 
larger than it is now, as contained within the sections of the old walls which sweep 
round the north and north-east and the south and south-west. Yet it has, within this 
circumscribed area, over thirty old temples, mostly more or less ruined and desecrat- 
ed, and converted into dwellings, cowsheds, and worse usages, while around the town, 
and without it, are some forty more. A Brahmanical and Jaina Cave, and a number 
of dolmens, add to the archaeological wealth hidden away, uncared for, within this 
crowded village or among the forests of prickly pear around it. 


' Indian Anti quary,V III, p- 237. 
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A description of some of the principal remains at Ailn.),- has h,-,.,, Kivcn in the 

flrstvotameoftheArchteologicalSnrveyof Western Ind,a keports l.y Dr. Bur^^s, 

and this article is intended to supplement that account and mtroduc a lew new points 

in connection with them, 1 . , • • , - , 

As to the age of the Aihole temples, we have a wry gu.Kl starting point in the 

dated inscription upon the temple of Meguti, which records it s erection in A D. 634 
by a certain Ravikirtti, during the reign of the western Chalukya King. I ulike.h II. 
But, before this, about A.D. 578, the Vaishnava Cave HI, at Hiulann, was excavated 
by Mafigalelvara, the predecessor of Pulike^i II. The inscription upon it recorrls that 
this king excavated the cave, and made a grant of land for its upkeep upon tliat date. 
Though several of the other old temples at Aihoje havti inscriptions upon them, none 
are dated, but a fairly good clue to the dates of these is got from the style of charac- 
ter used in the script; and from this we may gather th.at the tiunples upon which they 
3xe incised cannot be of later date. 

Perhaps the oldest temple at Aihole Is that of LtuI Kjiiin. There is an inscrip- 
tion upon the front of this in characters of the 8th or 9 lh century A.l)., which re- 
cords the grant by a certain man to the Five Hundred, the great body of the Clntur- 

vedis of the excellent capital of Aryyapura.^ The instiriplion, therefore, does not 
seem to have any connection with the temple other than th.at it was a i-onvenient and 
permanent place upon which to inscribe it. There is no temple at Aihole, nor else- 
where, that I know of, which impresses one so much with its cavi.*-like rhar.aeter. Its 
general massiveness, the simplicity of its construction, its plan, and details liave much 
more in common with cave architecture than with th<at of later media*val tem[)Uis ; and 
with cave architecture not of the latest. It is peculiarly woodtm-looking in its con- 
struction, making allowances for the more massive nature of stone wv»rk. Tiu; walls arc 
not walls in the ordinary sense of stone masonry ; they arc composed of posts at inter- 
vals, joined up by screens and lattice windows. Tlie flat roof, and want of trle\-.ation 
of the same, are cave-like characteristics. But, perhaps, mnn; llian anylliing else- are 
the great massive square pillars, with roll bracket capitals, whicli protdaim a simpler 
and more dignified style than many of those in Cave HI at Badilmi, and .are doubtless 
older. The curious position of the shrine, which is plact.-d within the main hall 
against the back wall, has a very primitive air about it. At first sight, it might 
almost be said that the building, to begin with, was simply a majha «ir hall, in which, by 
an after-thought, a shrine was clumsily inserted to convert it into a temple. That this 
was not so, is clearly shewn by the fact that in the similar temples of the Kont Gudi 
group, the beam, from piUar to pillar, before the shrine, has been placed on :i higher 
level in the original construction, in order to admit of the loftier decor;ited shrine door- 
way being seen to its full height. Lion brackets project under the raised beam, one 
■on each side, to decorate further the entrance to the shrine. .After very close ex- 
^nation of Aese temples I am fully persuaded that these peculiar shrines are original. 

oreover, t ere are, on the north and* south sides of the temple, three perforated 
van ows, t e centred one occupying the central bay of the walling and the 
■o ner -note a joining ones ; but, in the back wall, which has the same arrange- 


‘ Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p. 387. 
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ment of bays between the pilasters, there are only tw'o ■windows, the central bay being 
left blank on account of the shrine which was to occupy this position on the inside. 
Taking all these points together, and noting the total absence of anything like 
■a hkhara, the roof having been closed over entirely with flat slabs, I feel con- 
strained to give this building an earlier date than that of Meguti, and should consider 
about A.D. 450 not far out. The Cave III at Badami is a distinct advance upon 
this in the decorative evolution of the style, and the Meguti temple a very consider- 
able advance upon it in both plan and details. 

Though the decorative details upon this temple are spare, they are vigorous 
and expressive. They are suited to their position, and are not so crowded and 
meaningless as in later buildings. The great latticed windows in the north and south 
sides are very chaste and effective, introduced, as they are , into otherwise severely 
plain walling, which greatly accentuates them. In the west, or back, and front walls, 
are pairs of circular windows, set in square frames, in which are radiating fish, forming, 
as it were, the spokes of a wheel. The same fish design is found in the ceiling of 
Cave II at Badami. The most decorated part of the temple is the front porch, the 
pillars of which have life-sized images upon them in high and bold relief. On the 
extreme south pillar of the fapade is a female figure standing upon a tortoise, intend- 
ed to represent Yarnun§. Probably upon the corresponding pillar at the north end 
will be found Gahga on her Makara, but this has been obscured by the wall of an 
adjacent house. Between the pillars is a low parapet wall with a seat running round 
the inside. The outside of this wall is panelled and decorated with ornamental 
waterpots and a complicated knotted design. The ceilings are very plain. In the 
•central bay of the hall ceiling is a small Naga figure, with his tail rolled twice around 
him. 

The pillars are, perhaps, the most characteristic feature of the temple. One is 
struck by their great massiveness, the shafts being in single heavy square blocks with- 
out bases from floor to bracket capital, which last is a separate piece. The central 
four pillar shafts, without the bracket capitals, are single stones, each 9' 7" by 2' 5" 
square. The roll brackets are thoroughly cave-like in character. 

A remarkable feature is the absence of any tower or §ikhara, or of any intention 
to have one. This, again, points to the cave prototype, where it was impossible to 
have one. Over the centralbay of the hall ceiling and roof rises a small plain square 
shrine facing the east, and the roof of this shrine, again, is covered with flat slabs 
and does not appear to have had a kikhara over it. Even if it had, it would not 
have been over the principal shrine below, and would have had no connection with it, 
as it ought to have had according to the canons which directed the construction ot 
later temples. 

As to the dedication of the original temple, I think there can be no doubt. Upon 
the dedicatory block, over the shrine door, is Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu. The 
doorway is flanked upon either side by a two-armed dvarapala with a club. Upon the 
three sides of the small shrine upon the roof we find figures, two of which are but 
partly executed. On the north side is a female under a tree, on the south side is a 
four-armed Vishnu with his chakra, kanhha,z.rA mala, while on the west or back is 
SDrya. This last points to the probability of this small shrine having been dedicated 
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tohta, being placed upon the tool an that 
tratP his cell unimpeded by the intervening houses of the MUa e. the ten pie, 
Zretore, was Vaishpava. We know that all the early kings of the W estern Chalukya 
dynasty were of the Vaishnava cult, or, favoured that religion, since most y a 
thek grants open with an invocation to Vishnu, and they have lus boar upon heir seals. 
Within the shLe has been placed, in later times, a and before it, in the centre 

of the hall is a large Nandi. , ^ r fUa. 

It will be seen, then, that UdKIiin’s temple illustrates the first step iron, the 
cave-.tt»>«to iuediteval work, as the Durga temple does the transrt.on from the 

the name Lad Khan, by which this temple is known, is merely the name of a Mu a • 
man, who, not long ago, occupied the building as a residence. ^ e same way 
other old deserted temples in the town are known merely by the names o t e par i 
who have been lately living in them. They have been so long in disuse as shrines 
that the very names of the deities, to which they were dedicated, have been forgotten. 
Most have been appropriated by the Lihgayats, who have introduced the hnga an 
Nandi; but. even these have been deserted, and no one knows to the wors ip 0 
which -Uvara they were then converted. The occupants of most of these have but 
lately been ejected, under the orders of the late Collector, Mr. K. R. Bomanji, 
believe, and they now belong to Government. Proposals for their cleaning up and 
conservation are being submitted. 

To return to our description of these, three other temples may be taken next as 
being of the same type as that just described, namely, the Kont-gudi group, ^ compris- 
ing the Kont-gudi itself with two adjacent temples, all desecrated, dirty, and 
neglected. 

Kont-gudi, again, is not a name of the temple itself, but is now^ given to it since 
the last occupant of the building, as a residence, was the man whose privilege it was 
to carry the konta or tritula of Siva to the village boundary at the time of the annual 
Dasara festival. It is in the same state as he left it, the walls and pillars within 
being thickly coated with cowdung plaster which has covered up all the surface 
carving ; and it is thick with soot, grime and cobwebs. It is a smaller building, and 
simpler in plan than Lad Khan’s, but except for the pillars, it is hardly less massive 
in construction. It is a square building with four central pillars. Between the two 
east pillars and the back wall has been built the shrine. Over the four pillars, in the 
middle, the roof is flat, and it slopes away from this square space all around to the 
four walls. The shrine is, therefore, as at Lad Khan’s, under the sloping side roof. 
In this case the shrine door faces the west. Above the flat central bay of the roof 
rises the square base of a tower or iikhara. It is about five feet high, decorated all 
around with mouldings, and having a figure niche in the middle of each side. These 
niches contain, on the north, what seems to be the tandava of Siva, but it is much cor- 
roded ; on the west, VarSha, the boar avatara of Vishnu ; on the south, Bhairava ; 
while on the east is the VSmana avatara. Vaishpava sculptures occupying the east 
and west niches, together with Garuda presiding over the shrine door, point to the 
temple being originally Vaishnava. A close examination, of this upper walling on the 
roofs shews very clearly that it is the commencement o( an early Chalukyan Hkhara, 
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started, perhaps, in the loth or i ith century, and no part of the original temple, which 
was, undoubtedly, flat on the top. Compare it with the tower of the shrine on the 
east side of the triple-shrined Jaina temple in front of Virupaksha’s temple. It was 
not intended for an upper shrine like that of Lad Kh an’s, for no doorway bad been 
left, the centre of each of the four sides having an image niche as already described. 
When this tower was commenced, there is little doubt but that the ashtadikpata 
ceiling was added to this central space Inside the temple. This was a very favourite 
design of ceiling in later Chalukyan temples, and does not accord with the heavy 
massive architecture of the temple. This is a flat ceiling divided into nine panels, 
in the centre one of which is Brahma, while the others each contain one of the regents 
of the eight points of the compass.^ It was very likely that the stone ladder was 
placed against the wall on the north side, giving access to the roof, for the workmen, 
and was left, where it remains to this day, when the work was interrupted and abandoned. 

The four pillars in the temple are of one pattern, and shew a distinct advance 
on those of Lad Khan’s, but are not so far advanced as those in Cave III at Badami. 
The shafts are of the same type as those in the former temple, being without bases, 
and square all the way up ; but they are provided with a round squat cushion capital 
between the shaft and the brackets above. These are a little clumsy, and have 
not the more attenuated and elegant proportions of those in the cave,® They are 
much nearer Lad Khan’s in point of time, I should say, than the latter. The surface 
decoration on the bands round them, of bead festoons and lozenge-shaped ornament, 
has been executed with a firmer and much more certain touch than on those of Lad 
Khan’s, where the prentice hand is apparent. There appears to have been no figure 
sculpture on the original building. 

Within the temple, placed against a pillar, is an inscribed slab containing a record 
of Chamunda II (A. D. 1169), one of the Sinda Chiefs. It is much worn, and little 
can be deciphered, but it begins with an invocation to Siva. This must have been 
engraved just about the time of Basava, the founder of the Lingayat sect, and pos- 
sibly is connected with the conversion to their peculiar use of some old temples here.® 

Beside Kont-gudi, on the west, is another of these very early temples, with 
the same unusual arrangement of the shrine. The building is more like a long open 
verandah, with three rows of columns in its depth. The shrine is inserted behind 
and between the central pair of columns in the back row, the back wall forming 
the back of the shrine. The pillars here are of the same type as those at , Lad 
Khan’s, being, if anything, a trifle simpler. In the three central bays of the ceiling, 
before the shrine, are three finely carved slabs, bearing images of Vishpu on Sesha 
Siva, and Brahma, in this order from north to south, the temple facing east. These 
sculptures are found in several of the old temples here, forming ceiling panels. Over 
the door of the shrine, which is now empty, presides Garuda. 

Kont-gudi and this temple are linked together by an intervening porch, which 
may or may not be coeval with the temples. Its masonry is disconnected with 
that of the temples, and it is not placed on the centre line of either the one temple 

1 See one of tliese ceilinas in the Technical Ait series for 18S6, plate I. 

•! o'ate XXV of the First Reoort of the Archatological Survey of Western India (Burgess). 

^ Indian Anticfiiaty. IX, p. 06. 
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or the Other. Moreover, there is no entrance into Kont-gudi from it; and, as the 
two temples are not upon the same centre line, it shows that they were independently 
erected without reference to each other’s position. 

A few yards to the south of the last temple is another, rather smaller, of the 
same open verandah plan. As in the last, the shrine is built against the back wall, 
and over its doorway is Garuda. This doorway is the most elaborate of those in 
these four old temples, as may be seen from the accompanying illustration. The 
figures are rather clumsy, and the lines of the flowing arabesque work round the 
door frame have not the same precise set curves of later work. They show rudimen- 
tary endeavour rather than feeble decadence. In the latter case the work, though bad, 
would be on the lines of earlier work, especially with regard to the figures, but this is 
not so here. There is more of the workman’s individuality expressed. The dz'iirn- 
palas below, with their clubs, are four-armed, and hold, on the left, \’ishnu’s, and 
on the right, Siva’s symbols, beside them being female chanri bearers. B(;vond 
these, on either side in the corner, sits a squat fat figure such as are scon at" the 
bottom of one of the doorways at Kailaga, Elura,‘ the one on the left holds a kxnkha 
while that on the right seems to have a lotus in his hand. As in the Kailfisa doorway! 
this has Gafa-Lakshmt, not on the dedicatory block, which holds Garuda, but 
away, high up above, on the beam. Both doorways have tiie lieavy roll cornice, 
which is of an early and not a late type, heavier and deeper in thi.s Aihole 
doorway. 


These four early temples seem to stand apart by themselves, as regard.s agt* and 
type, and we come now to temples in which the shrine is surmounted by a kikhara or 
tower, but which is placed within the body of the building, towards the end of the ‘«Te-it 
hall, and insulated from the back wall, thereby allowing of a passage around it. Amomr 

these are the Durga, Meguti and Huchchimalli-gudi temples, probably in this nrdt-r 
of sequence after Lad Khan’s. 


A-u IS, without doubt, the finest and most imposing temple at 

Aihole ; and it is one of the most unique in India, in that the plan follows' the lines of 
the apsidal cave chaitya of the Buddhists, the place of the shrine occupying that of 'the 
dagooa. And, like its prototype, two rows of columns separate the bodi- of the hall 
into a centre nave and two side aisles. Stone, as the building material, at'a timiMyhen 
constmcbve arching was unknown, determined that the roof should be flat and nc^ 
arched, but sufficient likeness to the chaitya obtained by makina the central roof 
lofty and that of the side aisles low and slopine the slone bAin^ fi ^ 

to the half vault of the chaitya The ieT emilf ^ f the nearest approach 

C r r 1 me deep entablature, sculptured with frio-es of 

fipires, foliage, and arabesque, reminds one forcibly of the same as seen in fine ' 
chatlyas, above the pillars, such as that in Cave XXVI at Aiants.*' ‘ ' 

There is an added outside verandah, all round the central hall A 1 ' r 

this temple is given in the First Report of the A b ^ description of 

India, so 1 need only supplement that acoount hert That tf T' 

there is no doubt ; the sculnture*! ^r,A r j i temple is Vaishnava 

sufficiently. The central flat roof h <? ^ ^iiitel, proclaim that fact 

i- and the ^ lumns and superstructure 


* See the Cave Temples (Burgess) Plate vviv c 

‘s,. c„ t.4,„ Sv,*' ■' 
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are shattered. The accompanying illustrations, together with those already published, 
will give a good idea of the building as it stands to-day. 

As to its age, Dr. Burgess says “ the style of the interior is so closely allied to 
that of Cave HI at Badami that it was evident that it must be placed within a century 
after the cave ”. But I would not place it so late as this. Rather, would I say, 
within a century before the cave. There is no departure here, as in the cave, from 
the plain square column, with no capital between the shaft and the brackets above. 
At the same time, the columns are a great deal less massive than in Lad Khan’s, 

■ One would rather expect to find a forward development in style taking place, first and 
more readily, in a structural building than an excavated one, where the nature of the 
- construction lends itself more readily to a change to more elaborate forms ; and cer- 
tainly the cave, with its varied types of pillars, shows a very great advance upon the 
Lad Khan type. 

Taking the Meguti temple next in point of sequence, we find the plan and the 
pillars, within, shew a further advance upon the general style of the Durga temple. 
This building is fortunately dated in ^aka 556 (A.D. 634) in along well-engraved 
inscription of the time of Pulike^i II, built into its wall on the east. It is situated upon 
the top of the hill, overlooking the village, within a walled enclosure, and not in the 
village as stated in Dr. Burgess ’ account. 

The Meguti Temple consists of a square, which is the shrine, within a larger 
square, thus giving a passage all around the shrine, lighted dimly by small perforated 
stone windows in the walls. In front of this the rest of the building narrows con- 
siderably, and contains a small antechamber and an outer hall, which appears to have 
been originally open all around. It has been converted to use at some time, w’hen 
the open spaces between the pillars were filled with rubble walling, which also helped 
to support sundry broken beams. 

The temple faces the north, the Jainas being indifferent, apparently, to any parti- 
cular direction for their buildings. The temple of Virupaksha, now in use in the vil- 
lage as a Lihgayat shrine, faces the south, and, though I found no definite proof of 
its having been so, I strongly suspect it was originally a Jaina shrine. The image on 
the dedicatory block over the shrine door has been damaged, plastered and painted 
beyond recognition. The old deserted Jaina temple across the road, in front of this 
temple, a triple-shrined one, faces the east ; another beside the Charanti Matha faces 
the north, while the matha itself, now used as a residence, but which appears to have 
been a temple, faces the south. 

The interior of Meguti is very dark, and is full of bats, and their filth. Within 
the shrine, seated on his throne against the back wall, is a colossal Jina, while, lying 
in the passage round the shrine, on the west side, is a huge slab containing the image 
of a dSm. The passage, where it goes round the back of the shrine, has been closed 
off from the rest with doors, probably to form a couple of store rooms in which to 
keep the temple valuables. The shrine doorway, as well as those of the antechamber, 
is very plain, having simple vertical mouldings up the sides, and a row of small 
xhaiiya-'^vcAo'^ ornaments along over the top. 

The exterior walls will be seen to be composed of much smaller blocks of masonry 
■:than in the temples we have been considering ; and we are here introduced to a mode 
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of decorating the walls by narrow pilasters at intervals with little bracket capitals. A. 
similar adornment of the walls occurs on the old Buddhist brick chaiiya discovered 
at Ter in the Nizam’s dominions.^ 

The wall surfaces were not intended to be left devoid of figure sculpture and as- 
bare as Lad Khan’s, for there are, on each of the three sides, four panels provided 
for that purpose. The two central ones are sunk in order to receive separately 
carved image slabs, and two such, which, from their measurements, fit these, are lying 
near the temple.* 

The other two on each face have the stone left in rough block, projecting from' 
the wall, on which to carve images or arabesque, on completion of the walls. This 
not having been done, shews that the temple has been left unfinished. 

The inner shrine walls are carried up through the roof to form the walls of an 
upper shrine, but whether this w'as surmounted by a sikhara or not is uncertain. My 
own impression is that it was intended to carry one, which would have been of the early 
Dravidian type and perfectly simple, somewhat like those depicted on Plate LXIX. 

The next five temples, which I am about to describe, though taken up after 
Meguti, are, I am inclined to think, rather older. I judge from the general style 
and, especially, from the Cyclopean masonry. Meguti is so important, as being the 
earliest dated temple, that it somehow gets on one’s mind that it is also the earlie.st 
temple, and one is almost afraid, in the face of its undoubted hoary antiquity, to 
presume to think that any other building here could possibly take precedence. Yet 
it requires but a glance at the walls of the Huchchimalli-gudi, situated in the fields a 
short distance to the north of the town, to feel convinced that it can claim, on the 
score of its massive simplicity, a somewhat earlier date. 

Here, again, in the Huchchimalli-gudi, the shrine is contained within the main 
body or hall of the temple, being placed j|owards its east end, so that a passage or 
prada'mhina is left around it. This arrangement of the shrine within the hall is found 
at the Elephanta Caves and in the Dumar Lena at Elura. From the shrine to the 
entrance doon\-ay extend two rows of pillars with three in each row. Across, between 
the middle pair, has been inserted a screen with a door through it, thus forming an 
incipient antechamber, which, however, is not closed at the sides. A plain square 
porch on four pillars, with heavy roll cornice, stands out before the entrance, and the 
outside of the dwarf walls of this is decorated with panels containing the vase or 
waterpot ornament, which we have already noticed in Lad Khan’s. 

As in the case of the Durga temple, the shrine of Huchchimalli-gudi is sur- 
mounted by a Wkhara of the northern type, yet not so simple in design as might 
have been expected for so early a type of temple. But since we find them the same 
on all these old temples, not only at Aihole, but at Pattadkal as well, we must accept 
them as part of the original design. I am not, however, prepared to accept the 
frontal decoration, at the base of the tower, within the arch of which is a group 
representing the tandava of Siva, as original. Whatever sculpture was there at 
first, has, without doubt, been removed to make room for the present slab, probably 

' See A. S. /?., 1902-03 Plate XXIX. “ “ 

2 On one are two standinj? figures, a man and a woman. The man holds an offering like a pot and the 
woman is on his right. The other is a similar sculpture, but the woman is on the man’s left, evidently so- 

arranged that the poses should be symmetrical as regards the centre of the walling. ’ y ■ - 
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■^when the temple was appropriated by the Lihgayats to their use, and the linga was 
set up in the shrine. The dedicatory block over the door tells a different tale, for on 
it is found Garuda, The shrine doorway is elaborately carved, but in the postures 
• of some of its little figures there is a suggestion of indelicacy. 

It is interesting to compare with this temple that of Para§uramesvara at 
Bhuvane^vara in Orissa.^ 'Fhere is a very great similarity, the latter, however, 
being much more decorated. Fergusson was inclined to place it at A.D. 450. The 
outline of the tower has a slightly older look than that of the Aihob temple, but, at 
the same time, its sculptures of the most elaborate character ” tend to give its 
“walls a later appearance. But, in judging the age of these temples, locality has to 
^ be taken into account as well as time. 



Fig. I. 

In the field No. 270 to the south-west of the village of Aihole, stands another ol 
temple of this same heavy massive style, but it has its shrine as a separate compartment 
from the hall, and in this respect follows the usual plan of mediaeval temples (fig. i). 
Otherwise the general characteristics are the same. The outer walls of this are very 
similar to those of the last, having the same mouldings and the same plain surface 
between the plinth and the cornice. The. Hkhara^ however, takes more of the older 
curve of the Bhuvane^vara temple, that of Huchchimalli-gudi being considerably 
straighter in outline. There is only one temple at Aihole which still preserves its old 
northern style of sikhara entire, the others having had their finials or kalasas thrown 
■ down. It stands close to Lad Khan’s on the south. The curves of its outline come 
between that of the last described temple and the one now under notice. The kala'sa^ 
in this complete spire, seems to be very small for the body of the sikhara^ and, at first 
5ight, looks as if it were an odd one mounted at some later period to take the place of 

1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture [J? tv gu.sso'n), First edition, p. 4^8. 

2 D 2 
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the original destroyed. But^this is not so. An examination of these spires shows that 
they were all surmounted with these undersized finials. The rules of construction, 
however, have not been transgressed, as a reference to the diagram on Plate LXXVHI, 
will show. The upward curved lines of a tikhara should touch the amalsari, or 
ribbed melon shaped member, and meet at the topmost point. Therefore, the longer 
or higher the neck, the smaller must be the amalsari. The higher neck and 
smaller amalsari was certainly not quite so pleasing as a lower neck and broader 
amalsart, and this the 'architects discovered for themselves, as will be seen in later 
and mediaeval buildings. In the present case the long neck lifts the crowning 
members too far from the body of the spire, and produces a disjointed effect, which 
is not apparent in later work. 



Fig. 2 

n.oh« "n '‘''"'oP”'"' ’'ill b® observed in the figure 

“uwXr, contain the Vaishfava 

massive sanare n'll '’"''“ceporchsupporteduponfout- 

ssrve square pdlars adorned rrnh pairs of figures in high relief, as on the porch. 
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of Lad i^an s. On a slab, in the ceiling of the porch, is a group representing tlie 
tan_ ava of Siva, but I feel convinced that this has been placed there at a later time 
when the temple was converted to Saiva worship. Similarly, the slab bearino 
Karhkeya on his peacock, in the porch of Huchchimalli-gudi, may have been put 
there when the tandava sculpture was added to the front of the tower. On the 
front of this tower, also, there has been placed a similar sculpture, but the slab has 
just been laid against it on the roof, and does not appear ever to have been fixed 
in position. This tandava sculpture, in the roof of the porch, is an altogether 
inferior piece of work {fig. 2). 

The eaves ^ of the porch are formed of great heavy roll mouldings, quite a 
quadrant in section, the underneath side of which is ribbed like the eaves of the 
Indra Sabha and Kaila^a at the Elura caves and, like the latter, the centre and 
corners are decorated with rich flowing. arabesque in low relief. 

The hall of the temple is divided, longitudinally, into a central nave and two^ 
side aisles, as in the Durga temple, the central roof being raised, by a deep sculptured 
entablature, considerably above the lower sloping roofs of the sides. There are two 
free-standing pillars on either side, which, with the adjacent pilasters, support the 
running architrave. Cross slabs, laid over from one entablature to the other, close 
in the roof, and the under sides of these have been carved. But the three slabs which 
occupied the three middle bays, one in each, are missing, and the remainder have- 
been pushed up together towards the shrine end. 

In my Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency ^ under 
Dharwar ”, I have entered “Four massive slabs bearing sculptures of Siva 
(2 slabs), Brahma, and Vishrm on Sesha. In 1885 they were found lying in the 
garden of Mr. Fletcher’s house. On enquiries being made, in February 1S93, it 
was found they had been built into the porch and verandah of the house then 
in the occupancy of Mr. J. Campbell, Agent, Southern Maratha Railway. The 
slabs are supposed to have been brought from Badami some 25 years ago by 
Mr. William Frere, formerly District Judge of Dharwar, who then occupied the- 
house”. In 1885 I had these slabs photographed and drawn, and I now find that 
three of them, illustrated in Plate LXXVI, are the missing slabs from this temple. 
When at Aihole, I measured the gaps as well as I could, now that the remain- 
ing slabs have been displaced, and the whole structure slightly shifted by 
subsidence, and found them to be, in width, 4' 4", 4' 6" and 3' 9". Looking up- 
the measurements of the Dharwar slabs, on return to head-quarters, I find they 
are 4' 2^', 4 3", and 3' 6|", which are close enough, allowing for an inch or so of play 
between the joints where the roughness of their edges prevented them coming together 
quite flush. The length of each slab, between the outside edges of the arabesque- 
bands, is the same in each, and corresponds exactly to the span of the roof 
from the inside edge of one entablature to that of the other. The stone beyond this 
on each side, has been cut away to reduce the weight for easier transport. In two- 
other old temples, of the same type, at Aihole, there are similar sculptures, in which 
Brahma is placed in the ceiling bay next the shrine and Siva in the central one.. 


^ Elura cave temples (Burgess), p. 27. 
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This then was probably the order here, and Vishnu on St-siia, tin- narrowfsi slab, 
■occupied the narrowest gap nearest the entrance d(K»rway. 

On the face of the entablature and cross beams separating the three bays from 
■one another, are small sculptures. Those in the first hay frmn llu‘ door represent, 
generally, the of Vishnu, while those in the central bay, around the great 

Siva slab, show ashtadikp&las, or Regents of the eight points of tire <-ompass, of 
-which two, Varuna and Nirriti are missing, the beam being broken off; Agni and 
Kuvera have interchanged their usual places. There are no such seulpture.s in the 
bay nearest the shrine ; this was probably never finished. 

On the entablatures, on either side, are running bands of richly carved arabesque 
■and lotus designs, the latter reminding one very strongly of such decoration on the 
Sanchi gates. There is a refreshing feeling about its unconventional .siniplicilv, the 
soft vegetable forms of the stalks, leaves, and flowers being st> well shewn and so un- 
like the harder metallic forms of mediajval work. Above these bands runs a frieze of 


little distorted dwarf figures, in all sorts of eccentric attitudes, :i!nDiigst them 
some very dirty little rascals. But all are possessed of nerve and go, and have not tiie 
stereotyped stiffness of later work. 

The pillars are of a more simple and severe outline than those of Lad Khan's, and 



are just a single step in ad- 
vance of the jierfectiy plain 
squart; ones in the 'I'in Thai 
Cave at lilura, with their square 
slab-like bracket capitals (fig. 
3). 'I'he square lower edge of 
the bracket is rounded, and a 
plain broad band is left round 
the middle of the shaft, with a 
raised plain lunette on each 
face at the bottom. The very 
bald simplicity of these accen- 
tuates and acts as a foil to the 
rich carving of the entablature. 

On the dedicatory block, 
over the shrine door, is Garuda, 
holding the tails of two Naga 
figures, which run down the 
door mouldings to the bottom 
of the door on each side, where 
they reverse upward in human 
bodies, each canopied with a 
three-hooded snake. This, 
with the Vaishnava image of 


tUg. 3. Narasirtiha in the niche on the 

fiack wall of the shrine shows that the temple was originally dedicated to Vishpu. 
ere is a great block of stone still lying in the otherwise empty shrine which 
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has the appearance of being part of the square altar on which an image was placed ; 
it is certainly not part of a linga. 

The method of roofing these temples is worth a passing notice. The central 
nave is covered over by great flat slabs stretching from side to side, and the side aisles 
are covered by similar slabs, which, however, slope downward to the outer wall. As 
the stones are not so closely dressed as to make the joints watertight, narrow chan- 
nels are cut along each side of each slab, leaving narrow raised ridges at the edges. 
When the slabs are placed close up, side by side, the joint is between these ridges. 
Covering these joints, and fitting into the channels are long stones concave on the- 
under surface. The idea is that of ordinary roofing tiles, the upper one being re- 
versed in order to cover and protect the joint below, and divert the rain water down 
the channels. See Plate LXXVIII. 

Another old temple of the same style and plan as this, except that it has three- 
pillars on each side of the nave, is situated in survey No. 268, near the temple of 



Fig. 4. 

Galagnatha. The Ukhara or tower, however, is totally different, being far more ar- 
chaic looking and clumsy. It gives one the idea of an early stage in the evolution of 
the northern style of tower ; but this cannot be, since the rest of the building is so 
similar to the last that they must be practically contemporaneous, and it would not be 
likely that a crude attempt would be erected side by side with the perfected article. 
The alternative is that it was added at a very late period where none had previously 
existed. But this idea is hardly tenable, for forms became more complex and more 
ornate, and outlines more graceful, until decadence set in at a very late period, far too 
late to account for the ancient look and weather-worn condition of the stone. The 
builders would hardly have elaborated the interior, and have added the great group 
sculptures of the ceiling, while the tower was incomplete. It was either a whim, or 
the finished northern tower was introduced into Aihole by some architect, summoned 
to the work from elsewhere, between the building of this temple and the last (fig. 4). 
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The ceiling had, no doubt, the same group of sculptures upon its slabs, but the 
only one now remaining is that of Brahma, next to the shrine. He is represented 

seated cross-legged upon the back of his peacock, and the bird crouches sidesvays. 

The sculpture is very weather-worn. The rest have been removed. 

The pillars are simple square shafts with roll bracket capitals. There are, as 
on Lad Khan’s, raised plain broad flat bands round them, surmounted by lunettes, 
which it was probably intended to carve into ornament, such as bead festoons and 
-arabesque in low relief, as on the one or two, so commenced, in the hall of that tem- 
ple. The roll mouldings of the bracket capitals, here, are not quite so graceful ; the 
bundle of rolls, bound by a broad fillet, are very simple, and their significance is 

obvious. The pillars have no bases (fig. 5). 

On either side of the shrine door, below, are Ganga and Yamuna accompanied 
■each by two pairs of figures. 

Built against, but not into, the front of the temple is a porch of very late work- 
manship, the pillars of which are 
of the round lathe-turned type of 
the 12th or 13th century. The 
whole structure is falling out- 
wards and away from the temple 
and is in a very dangerous state. 

Two other buildings of the 
same class — a temple and a 
maiha — must close the de- 
scription of these very old tem- 
ples, though there are others at 
Aihole fully deserving of study, 
passing from these very old ex- 
amples to those of the later 
“ Chalukyan” style. These are 
of the same [style as the last two 
described, but, while the temple 
has a shrine, the other has none. 
A description of the pillars, entab- 
lature and other parts would be 
but a repetition of what I have 
already said about these features 
in the temples described. The 
ceiling slabs, with the groups, are 
Fig. 5 . here entire. There is Brahma on 

his peacock, sitting astride it, 
with the bird full to the front and wings outspread, nearest the shrine. In the middle 
bay is Siva. The bay nearest the door, however, has, instead of the usual Vishnu, a 
figure seated, with a five-hooded snake canopying him (fig. 6). In one of his four hands, 
the left upper, he holds Vishpu’s and, in the right upper, the chakra. But 

there is no doubt that this is reallv Vishnu seated upon the rolls of Sesha’s body, and 
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merely another pose of the same subject shewn in Plate LXXV where Vishnu is Ivine 
upon S4sha. ‘ ^ ^ 

In the hall, as in the last temple described, there are three pillars on either 
side of the nave. Garuda presides above the shrine doorway ; and, on the pilasters, 
on each side, are pairs of amatory figures. Similar pairs of figures adorn the pila.s- 
ters outside on the front of the temple, one pair being distinctly indecent. 

The shrine has no kikhara, but there appears to be the lower course of such 
a one as surmounts the shrine of the last temple. Figure niches are placed on the 
outside walls of the shrine, one on each, but these are partly broken down and 
the images are absent. Little cA^zz/ya-window ornaments further adorn the walls, on 
■either side of each niche. 

This temple, like most of the others, has been converted to Saiva use, a hnga 
has been installed in the shrine, and a great Nandi placed in the middle of the 



Fig. j6. 


hall ; but there is no regular worship carried on now, and the place is very dirty. 
The building at the back of this, composed of a hall and porch, of the same heavy 
masonry, appears to have been built as a matha or religious hall, there being no 
•shrine. There is a conspicuous absence of decorative sculpture and images ; every- 
thing is severely plain. Gaja-Lakshml presides over the entrance doorway, and this 
IS the earliest temple I know of, in the Chalukyan districts, with her representation on 
the dedicatory block, though we find her, with her elephants, among the ornamental 
details in the Sanchi gates and elsewhere. The whole roof is flat, and has no ^ikhara. 
In the middle of the inner hall is a single plain lotus rosette. 

Cunningham has already noticed certain peculjpirities in connection with the 
old temple at Tigowa, in the Central Provinces, which, as I have shewn, occur in 
these older Aihoje buildings, and considers them characteristics of Gupta temples. 
Among these are flat roofs, without spires, where the two adjoining edges of the 

2 E 
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roof slabs are channelled, and are covered by a long stone grooved to fit exactly 
over the joint, and statues of the rivers Ganges and Jumna guarding the entrance 
door. He says^ “ when the architect, whose work had hitherto been confined to the 
erection of porticoes in front of caves, was first called upon to build the temple itself 
as well as the portico, he naturally copied this only prototype, and thus reproduced 
in a structural form the exact facsimile of a rdpk-hewn cave.” As to his estimated, 
date of the Tigowa temple, he says, “ The original temple undoubtedly belongs to 
the Gupta period, and cannot, therefore, be later than the fifth century A.D. ; but 
it is more probably as old as the third century. ” In considering the age of Lad 
Khan’s, I had not then remembered what Cunningham said about this Tigowa 
temple, nor had I at the moment remembered it, so that my guess was made 
independently. I am at present not prepared, however, to ascribe the Aihole 
temples to an earlier date than the fifth century ; and, comparing these with Tigowa 
I would consider them older, but we must take into consideration the fact that 
they were not erected under Gupta influence, and make allowance for locally devel- 
oped features. A further study of them is desirable. 

This article is by no means exhaustive ; it has been written up rather hurriedly 
and, to bring it within the compass of a contribution to the Annual, very much 
has had to be left out, both of dfSeriptive matter and illustration. There is a good: 
deal more that might be said with regard to the details of these temples, and 
there are many more of them which are not described at all, some of which illustrate 
the transition of the older styles into the later “ Chalukyan. ” My principal aim 
has been to bring these older and more peculiar ones to notice, and to explain their 
most salient points. 


Henry Cousens. 


> Archeological Survey of India Reports, Vol. IX. p. 42. 
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R ANPUR is in the Desuri district of the Godvad province, Jodhpur State. It is six 
miles south of Sadadi, the largest town in the district, and is now a deserted 
village. It is situated in a valley piercing the western flank of Adabala^ (Aravalli), 
and a more lovely spot is not to be found in the whole of Marwar. Here is a group 
of fanes, the most celebrated of which is the Chaumukh temple of Adinatha, the 
first tirthamkara. It is on account of this temple that Ranpur is looked upon by the 
Jainas as one of the panchatirtha or five sacred places in Marwar. In fact, the 
temple is held in so much veneration, that it is identified with the place itself, and is 
called R anpurji. Not a day passes without its stream of pilgrims pouring in. Most 
of these come from Gujarat and Western Rajputana, but instances are not wanting 
of persons Coming from so remote a country as the Panjab. 

Formerly all Jaina temples in J^atrufijaya, Ranpur, and elsewhere were looked after 
and repaired by Hemabhai Hathesing, When he became reduced in circumstances, 
the temples at Ranpur came under the supervision of the mahajanas of Sadadi. But 
mismanagement reigned supreme, and they had to be entrusted to the care of Anandji 
Kullianji. This last is a name coined by the Jaina conference held in Ahmedabad to 
signify the managing committee of the representatives of the Jainas of India. One 
agent of Anandji Kullianji stays at Sadadi, and is styled Munim, Ranpurji Kdrkhana. 
The work of this Kdrkhana includes the supervision and maintenance of the Jaina 
temples not only at Ranpur but also at Sadadi, Madda, and Rajpura. When I was 
at Ranpur last, the agent came to see me. He took me over the various parts 
of the Chaumukh temple where lintels, etc., had been cracked. He asked me what 
. should be done to strengthen them. I showed him and his Sompura^ a copy of our 

^ The range of mountains that separates Mewar from Marwar is locally known as Adabala. It is this name 
that was transcribed Aravalli by Tod. Tod’s Aravalli with the diacritical marks is really Aravalli, almost 
exactly the same as Adabala. But as no diacritical marks were used, the name has now come to be pronounced 
Aravli. This wrong pronunciation is in vogue not only in other countries where Tod’s books are read but, 
strange to say, also in Rajputana, where the English-knowing natives of the country even while speaking in their 
vernacular call this range Aravli, and do not, as a rule, know that the name is, in reality, A4abala. Adabala is 
a compound name formed of the two words add, a bar and vald or vali, a mountain, meaning a mountain which 
acts, as it were, as a bar preventing the people of Marwar from going into Mewar or we versa {Prog, Report 
Archceol. Survey, Western Circle, for 1907-1908, pp. 47-4S). 

2 Sompuras are a Brah raana caste but following the occupation of salats^ They are so called because their 
progenitor, it is said, was brought into existence for the construction of the temple of Somanatha-Mahadeva 
(Prabhas-Patan) and on the Somvdr day, i.e, Monday. According to their tradition, they were brought by 
..’Slddharaja-Jayasiiiiha into Gujarat, where temples were being built in numbers. From there they were taken 
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Progress Report for 1906, containing an account of the devices that might be used 
for supporting broken beams. But this satisfied neither, and they both said that 
as no less than Rs. 20,000 had been sanctioned by Anandjl Kullianji for repairs at 
Ranpui alone, it was better to renew the lintels than to strengthen them with angle 
iron or other such means. 

The following is a local account that is given of the builder of the temple and the 
manner in which it came to be erected. Dhanna and Ratna were two brothers, of the 
Porvad caste and residents of Nandiya in the Sirohi State. The son of a c citain 
Muhammadan emperor, at enmity with his father, was passing through Rajputana. 
The two brothers succeeded in pacifying his anger, and induced him to return to 
his father’s capital. The emperor was so pleased that he retained both the brothers 
in his court. Soon after, however, slander was at work, and they were put into prison 
The emperor took coins of eighty-four kinds as a fine' and released them. The 
brothers returned to their country, but quitted their old place Nandiya and settled 
themselves at Malgad, which was situated to the south of Ranpur high up on the hill. 
They erected a temple at Madadi, which came to be known as Ranpur, because alt 
the space occupied by the temple was bought by them from Rana Kumbha. The 
land was sold on condition that it should bear his name. The first component of the 
name, viz., Ran, is the same as Rana, the royal title of Kumbha ; the second, viz., 
Pur, being an abbreviated form of Porvad, their caste name. One night at Malgad, 
Dhanna saw a celestial car in his dream He called numerous Sompuras, gave a 
description of it, and asked them to produce plans thereof. All were rejected 
except that of the Sompura called Dipa, a native of Mundada. His plan was approved 
of, because it was exactly of the type of the celestial car he saw in his dream. When 
Madadi was desolated, its people went and settled themselves at Sadadi, six miles 
to its north. Dhanna, his brother Ratna, and the latter’s family also left Miilgad and 
stayed at Sadadi, from where they soon went to Ghanerav. In Ghanerav I was lucky 
enough to meet one N ath Mallaji Sah, who looks upon himself as a descendant of 
Ratna and as fourteen generations removed from him. There is no descendant of 
Dhanna, because he died without a son. Nath Mallaji told me that the edifice at 


Ranpur was originally intended to have seven storeys, of which four only were 
completed, including the subterranean vault. This non -completion of the building as 
originally intended is put forth as the reason why no descendant of Ratna, not exclud- 


ing even children, now shaves his head with a razor. Of the present descendants of 
Ratna, those at Ghanerav are supposed to be the most important. These last are 
twelve families, which enjoy the privilege of a pplying saffron and ointment, waving 

temples there, and from Abu they have spread themselves in GoJvad. Sompuras 
are the only caste I have met with m Rajputana, the people of which possess Mss. dealing with ancient 
arc itectureor iconograp y kndw something of their contents. Two of these I have found to be most 
intelligent. Gpe is Nanna-Khumtna, the Sompura whom I saw at Ranpur and who is entrusted with the repairs 
o e empet ere, an t e ot er is Kevalratn, an old Sompura highly respected for his learning. The latter 
IS a native of Kosilav in the Bali district, but I met him at Ahor in the jalor district, where he had been taken by 
the banias for reconstructing their temples. 

fViA Ratna were Sahs. Sah is, of course, the same as sadhu. And either of 

hese we find, in later inscriptions, conjoined to the names of wealthy merchants {e.g. Vimala Sah, Sadhu 
u^araja, an so ort ). onier-Williams dictionary gives for saihu also the sense “ a merchant, money-lender, 
nnoi Iflr \ j again are the same as §ahukar. According to the 
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lights, and renewing the flag cloth of the flag staff on the loth of the dark half of 
Chaitra, when a great fair is held at Ranpur. This privilege is exercised by the families 
in turn, and even widows in families, where there are no adults, maintain this right, by 
paying off the necessary expenses and requesting males of other families to do it for 
them. Another day, on which a similar fair is held, is the 13th of the bright half 
of ASvina, when also the whole of the ceremony is gone through except that of raising' 
the flag. 

Let us now see what we can gather from the inscriptions themselves, which have- 
been engraved In the temple. The longest and most important of these is that incised 
on a slab of white marble measuring 1 ' i " broad by 3' 3" high and containing forty- 
seven lines of Sanskrit prose. It is built up in a pillar close beside the entrance of the- 
main shrine on its proper right. The transcript of the whole of the inscription is 
given In Appendix I. It is important in many respects ; e.g. it is one of the very 
few records of the Udaipur dynasty which give a regular list of the princes that 
flourished since the time of Bappa, their reputed founder. But what we are solely 
concerned with here is the account that is supplied of the temple Itself and Its builder. 
The very first line of this inscription tells us to what god the temple is dedicated. It 
offers obeisance to the Jina Yugadi^vara, who is also called Chaturmukha (lit. with 
four faces). Yugadi 4 vara is another name for Rishabhanatha, the first tlrthamhafa, 
and the expression Chaturmukha means that it was not a single, but a quadruple, 
image of the god that had been enshrined in the temple. It was thus, to use a popu- 
lar phrase, a chaumukh temple, and dedicated to Rishabhanatha. The next twenty- 
nine lines set forth the genealogy of the prince, during whose reign the temple was. 
built. But this account may be passed over here excepting the name of the prince 
himself, who is the celebrated Rapa Sri- Kumbhakarna, or, as the people call him, 
Rana Kumbho. In the remaining lines we are informed that the temple was built by" 
one Dharagaka. He is called paramarhata, i.e. a devout worshipper of the Arhats, 
i.e. the tlrthamkaras. This shows that he was a Jaina by religion. It is worthy of 
note that he is also styled sam®, which is an abbreviated form of samghapati, the leader 
of a samgha, i.e. a company of Jaina pilgrims. It is looked upon by popular Jainism 
as one of the most pious acts on the part of its lay followers to start a samgha^ take, 
it to the sacred places, and pay off all the expenses that may be so incurred ; and 
glowing descriptions are met with in Jaina works of such samgha s inaugurated by 
wealthy merchants and bankers, Dharanaka was thus not a mere Jaina by persuasion, 
but an active and keen adherent of that faith. Again, he is spoken of as an ornament 
of the Pragvata -vamka or family. In other words, it means that he was a Porvad banla. 
Further details of his family are specified. His grand-father ■was Marhgapa, 
and his father Kurapala. His mother’s name is also given, riz., Kamale-de. Both 
his father and grand-father are called samghapatis. Dharaiiaka thus appears not 
to have been the first to originate a samgha, but to have rather been one who kept up 
the tradition of his family. Lines 32-34 show that he had been aided In the perform- 
ance of this religious deed by another Jaina banker called Gunaraja. But it was not 
in merely organising a that his fame for piety lay. He is also said to have 

erected new, and renovated old, temples at such places as Ajahari, Piihdaravataka and 
Salera. Lines 39-40 inform us that even in erecting the Chaumukh temple at 

' For the description of a samgha, see Prog. Rsport Arch(sol, Survey, West, Circ„ for 1907*1908, p. 55 * 
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Ranpur, he had been joined by other members of his family. Those that are men- 
tioned are his elder brother and his nephews. The name of the former was Ratna. 
He had by his wife Ratna-de, four sons, viz., Lakha, Maja, Sona, and Saliga. 
Those, who are mentioned next, are the sons of Dharanaka himself, who, from his 
wife Dharala-de, had at least two sons. They were Jajna, and Javada. We are then 
informed of the genesis of the name Raopur. Lines 41-42 distinctly speak of the 
city of Ranapura as having been founded and called after his name by Rana Kum- 
bhakarna. The temple appears to have been built here in accordance with the 
orders of this Guhila king. It was generally known, we are further told, as cha^ 

■ turmukha-yugadlkvara-vihara, i.e. a Chaumukh temple of Rishabhanatha, as stated 
above, but was .called by the particular name of trailokya-Mfaka, the light of the 
three worlds. In line 46, we are told that it was erected by the sutradhara 
Depaka. 

If we now compare the two accounts — the local and the epigraphic — we shall 
find that they agree in many respects. First the names of the builders, according to 
the local account, are Dhannaand Ratna. The former is doubtless the popular form 
of Dharapaka occurring in the inscription, whereas Ratna is mentioned therein by 
this very name. Again, the tradition says that Dhanna was the younger brother 
of Ratna. This is also borne out by the eifigraphic record. But the tradition has 
it that they were originally natives of Nandia in Sirohl. This is neither corroborated 
nor controverted by the inscription. The latter, however, furnishes an indication 
which confirms it. Dharanaka (Dhanna) is spoken of as having rebuilt temples at 
such places as Ajahari, Pirndaravataka and Salera. Ajahari and Salera have still 
preserved their names in these unaltered forms, and PirhdaravStaka is doubtless 
Pipdwada. All these places are in the Sirohi State and not far removed from Nandia. 
It is, therefore, not improbable that Nandia was the native place of both Dharariaka 
and Ratna. The local account says that they were both Porvads, and Porvad is only 
the Prakrit form of Pragvata, to which caste, according to the inscription, they be- 
longed. The tradition again says that the architect, whose design was approved of 
by Dhanna, was named Dipa, which is but the abbreviated form of Depaka, the name 
■of the sUtradhara given by the inscription. There is, however, one discrepancy in the 
two accounts. According to tradition, Dhanna died without any issue, but the inscrip- 
tion mentions no less than two of his sons, viz. Jajfia and J5va(^a. In all other 
respects the accounts agree. 


The only European, who visited and described the temple, was Sir James 
Fergusson. It is, indeed, strange that Tod did not visit it. He, however, gives a short 
■account of it in his description of Rapa Kumbha in the » Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan.” ‘Besides these monuments of his genius,’ he says, ‘two consecrated tr» 
religion have survived ; that of “ Koombho Sham ” on Aboo, whi^h, thouTworthy to 
attract notice elsewhere, is here eclipsed by a crowd of more interesting objects. The 
other, one of the largest edifices existing, cost upwards of a million sterling towards 
whicn Koombho contributed eighty thousand pounds. It is erected in the Sadri pass 

p descent of the highlands of Mewar, and is dedicated to 

Rishub-deva. Its secluded position has preserved it from bigoted fury and its onlv 
^sitants now are the wild beasts who t ake shelter in its sanctuary.” To this descZ 
> Tod's AnnaU and Antiquities of Rajasthan, VoL I, p. 268 (edited in 1894 by Lahiri & Co., 
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tion he adds the following foot-note : “The R ana’s minister of the Jain faith, and of 
the tribe Porwar (one of the twelve and a half divisions) laid the foundation of this 
temple in As D. 1438. It was completed by subscription. It consists of three stories 
and is supported by numerous columns of granite, upwards of forty feet in height. 
The interior is inlaid with mosaics of cornelian and agate. The statues of the Jaina 
saints are in its subterranean vaults. We could not expect much elegance at a 
period when the arts had long been declining, but it would doubtless afford a fair' 
specimen of them, and enable us to trace their gradual descent in the scale of refine- 
ment. This temple is an additional proof of the early existence of the art of inlaying. 
That 1 did not see it, is now to me one of the many vain regrets which I might have 
avoided.” Tod’s account, though on the whole 'correct, is faulty in some respects. 
In the first place, the person, who built the temple, was no doubt a Porvad by caste,, 
as he says, but we have no proof to assert that he was a minister of Rana Kumbha. 
Secondly, it is not clear what Tod means by saying that the temple was completed by 
subscription. He actually states the cost of the edifice to have been upwards of a 
million sterling, out of which eighty thousand pounds were contributed by the Rana. 
This statement is confirmed neither by any local tradition nor by inscriptions. Thirdly, 
Tod is not quite correct in saying that the secluded position of the temple saved it 
from the iconoclastic fury of the Muhammadans, According to one local story 
Aurangzeb in one of his expeditions of conquest in Rajputana, visited this temple and 
commenced the work of breaking idols in the shrine. The broken parikaras and 
toranas in the sanctum are still pointed out by the people as the result of this bigotry. 
But on the very same night of the day when this work of destruction began, both he 
and one of his Begums fell ill. The Begum saw in her dream the' tlrthamkara 
Rishabhanatha, to whom the temple is dedicated, and the latter ordered her to compel 

her husband to stop the work of destruc- 
tion and wave lights before his images 
the next day. The behests were duly 
fulfilled, and Aurangzeb, who had be- 
come panic-stricken, also worshipped the 
images. A fi gure is shown on a pillar in 
the eastern sahhamandafa, above an 
inscription, which is said to be of this 
Muhammadan emperor (Fig. i). The 
figure has its hands reverentially folded^ 
and this, it is believed, represents the 
worshipful attitude assumed by him when 
he came to do homage. Now, though the 
broken sculptures in the shrine and else- 
where are an undoubted indication of the 
Muhammadan pollution, the story about 
such a bigoted and obstinate Muham- 
madan as Aurangzeb relenting and wor- 
shipping the idols is anything but credible. 
In this connection it is worthy of note 
that three small miniature idgahs are noticeable in this temple, two at the very 
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■entrance, one on each side, and the other on the second storey. And it is said, 
according to another story which is also current, that they were built in a single 
rught to prevent Aurangzeb from doing further damage to the edifice. Whether 
Aurangzeb, as a matter of fact, visited the temple or not is uncertain, but certain it is 



that the work of destruction had been commenced by the Muhammadans as is 
•evidenced by the broken partkaras and toranas in the shrine and the shattered domes 
of the southern and, in order to put a stop to this molestation, the 

people had no recourse but to erect these idgahs , — a ruse too frequently practised in 
Rajputana to require any proof. Thirdly, the figure on the pillar is anything but that 
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of a Muhammadan, and is, in all likelihood, of one of the two bania brothers of Usama- 
pura, who, as the inscription engraved below tells us, repaired the east sabhamandapa: 

The temple, as has been mentioned at the outset, is a chatimukh temple. A 
chaumzikh is a group of four images, either of one tlrthamkara or of four different 
ttrthamkaras, placed on a pedestal back to back so as to face the four cardinal direc- 
tions. The shrine is thus occupied by a quadruple image, and is consequ^^ntly open 
on the four sides, each facing an image. The images are of white marble, and are, in 
the present instance, all of one tirtharnkara, viz., of Rishabha, the first of them. The 
upper storey also contains a similar shrine, accessible by four doors opening from the 
terraced roofs of the building. The lower and principal shrine has no gud ham an dap a or 
closed hall in front of each door, as is very often the case with Jaina temples, but only 
a small porch called mukhamandapa . Further, on a lower level, is a sabhamandapa 
or open assembly hall, on each side, approached by a ndl or flight of stairs (Fig. 2), 
Outside this flight of stairs is an open porch, and above, a closed one popularly 
known as nal-mandap. Each one of the open porches is accessible by another flight 
of stairs, but of the latter, that facing the west, contains far more stairs than the 
others, and consequently the entrance on the west is considered to be the 
principal one. Facing the sides of each of the mukhaniandapas of the principal or 
chaiimukh shrine is a niddar or larger subsidiary shrine ; and facing each sabhd- 
mandapa is a smaller subsidiary shrine, or khunt-rd mandar, so called because they 
stand exactly on the ndsaks or angles formed by lines drawn through the centres of 
the sabhdmandapas. Around these four shrines are four groups of domes, resting on 
about 420 columns. The central ones of each group — four in number — are three storeys 
high and tower over the others of the same group. And one of these central domes 
— that facing the principal entrance — is double, having a second dome over the inner, 
and supported by the very unusual number of sixteen columns. The sides of the temple 
betw^een the madars and the entrances are occupied by bhdmtls or ranges of cells for 
images, each with a pyramidal roof of its own but without any partitioning walls,® They 
contain inscriptions belonging to the first half of the i6th century and recording the 
erection of devakulikds or cells by Jaina devotees, most of w^hom were Osvals, 
hailing from Patna, Cambay and other places. 

As regards the general internal and external effect produced on the mind by the 
Ranpur temple, I cannot do better than quote the following w’ords of Sir James 
Fergusson : 

“ The internal effect of this forest of columns may be gathered from the view 
(Woodcut No. 134) taken across one of its courts ; but it is impossible that any view 
can reproduce the endless variety of perspective and the play of light and shade 
which results from the disposition of the pillars, and of the domes, and from the mode, 
in which the light is introduced. A wonderful effect also results from the number of 
cells, most of them containing images of the Tirthankar, which everywhere meet the 
view. Besides the twelve In the central sikras there are eighty-six cells of very varied 
form and size surrounding the interior, and all their fa9ades more or less adorned with 
sculpture. > 

1 Vide Appendix No. 2 below. 

2 The plan given by Fergusson on p. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture is not free 

from inaccuracies and consequently is not quite reliable. The plan herewith published is the only one that is 
correct and accurate. 
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“ The general external effect of the Sadri Temple may be judged of by W'oodcut 
No. 135 ; owing to its lofty basement, and the greater elevation of the principal domes, 
it gives a more favourable impression of a Jaina temple than is usually the case, the 
greatest defect of these buildings as architectural designs being the want of ornament 
on their exterior faces; this, however, is more generally the case in the older than in 
the more modem temples h 

“ The immense number of parts in the building, and their general smallness, pre- 



Fig. 3- ^ 

vents Its laying claim to anything like architectural grandeur ; but their variety, their 

pillars in the whole building being exactly alike — the grace 
with which they are arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of different heights 
with flat ceilings, and the mode in which the light is introduced, combine to pro- 
uce an exce ent effect. Indeed, I know of no other building in India, of the same 
mass, that leaves so pleasing an impression, or affords so many hints for the graceful 
.arrangement of columns in an interior®. 

Besides its merits of design, its dimensions are by no means to be despised; it 

■covers a toget er a^bout 48,000 sq. ft. or nearly as much as one of our ordinary 

mediaeval cathedrals and, taking the basement into account, is nearly of equal bulk ; 

while in amount of labour and of sculptural decorations it far surpasses any.- 

lie extenor of the temple is built of two different kinds of stone. That of the 

^ known as the Sevadi stone and that of the walls the Sonapa 

^ ^ 61 un has been used for the whole of the interior work except for 

‘ See plate (a) & (i). ~ 

2 See fig. 3 . 


History of Indian and. Eastern Architecture, pp. 241*2. 
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images in the shrine. The kikhara or spire is built of bricks. As repairs were going 
on in the interior of the temple when I was there, stone from Sonana had been brought 
at the rate of annas 5 per cart. The Jahagirdar of Sonana, who is a char at}, by- 
caste, seeing that this stone was being exported in large quantities, suddenly increased 
the price of the stone to Rs. 1-4-0 per cart. And the Agent of the Anandji Kullianji 
was, therefore, compelled for some time to discontinue bringing stone from there. 

From the iconographic point of view also the chaumukh temple at Ranpur is in- 
teresting. In the madar or larger subsidiary shrine towards the north-west of the main 

shrine is a sculpture of 
a Sammeta'sikhara [PI. 
LXXXI (a)], and, in the 
mMar just opposite to it, 
is another of an Ashta- 
, pad a but left in an un- 
finished condition. Just 
outside the former but 
on its proper right is a 
slab representing the 
sacred hills of Girnar 
and Satrunjaya [PI. 
LXXXI{^)]. On its pro- 
per left, i.e. in the nd^l- 
mandap on the north 
stands a sculpture of 
sahasrakuia [PL 

LXXXI (t:)]. Outside 
the second inS,dar just: 
referred to but near it is 
a curious piece depicting 
Parsvanatha, the 23rd 
. tlrthamkara, canopied, 
by the hoods of a cobra, 
the manifold and com- 
plex coilings of whose- 
tails have been elegantly 
sculptured (Fig. 4). But. 
the stone is said to have 
Fig. 4- been brought from out- 

side and not to have been originally in the temple. It seems to have been broken 
into three, the pieces being afterwards joined by mortar. Below, is engraved a small 
inscription with the date Sarhvat 1903 (A.D. 1846) -and containing the name of. 
Kakkasuri of the Kevala gachchha.^ All these sculptures except the last are very 
important, and require each a separa,te detailed description, which must, however,, 
be reserved for a future occasion. 



^ Vide Appendix, No. 3 below. 
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Translation. 

A bow to the illustrious Jina, the lord of the beginning of the world, and having 
four faces. ^ In the year numbering 1496 after Vikrama, the supreme ruler of Sri- 
Medapata Sri-Bappa, i ; Sri-Guhila, 2 ; Bhoja, 3 ; Sila, 4 ; Kalabhoja, 5 ; Bhartri- 
bhata, 6 ; Siriiha, 7 ; MahSyaka, 8; Sri-Khummana, the weigher of the weight in 
gold of himself with his son and wife, 9; the famous Allata, 10; Naravahana, ii ; 
Saktikumara, 12; Suchivarman, 13; Kirtivarman, 14; Yogaraja, 15; Varata, 16; 
Varh§apala, 17; Vairisimha, 18; Virasimha, 19; Sri-Arisimha, 20 ; Chodasirhha, 21 ; 
Vikramasidiha, 22 ; Ranasirhha, 23 ; Khemasirhha, 24; Samarhtasirhha, 25 ; Kuinara- 
sirnha, 26; Mathana^sirtiha, 27; Padmasithha, 28; Jaitrasimha, 29; TejasYisirnha, 30; 
Samarasirhha, 31 ; Sri-Bhuvanasimha, a descendant of Bappa and the conqueror of 
Sri-Allavaddina Sultan and of the Chahumana king Srl-KitOka,^ 32 ; (his) son Srl- 
Jayasimha, 33 Lakshmasiniha, the vanquisher of Gogadeva,^ the king of Malava, 
34 ; (his) son Sri-Ajayasirhha, 35 ; (his) brother Sri-Arisimha, 36 ; Sri-Hammira, 37 ; 
Sri-Khetasimha, 38 ; the incomparable king named Sri-Laksha, 39 ; (his) son king 
Sri-Mokala, who was Indra’s garden of repose to the celestial trees, viz., the excellent 
qualities such as liberality consisting of suvarna-tula and so forth, righteousness, 
beneficence, etc., 40 ; the lion of the forest, viz., (his) family, the king Rana Sri- 
Kumbhakarna, 41 ; who had demonstrated the pride of the effulgence of a conqueror 
by seizing, in mere play, the several great fortresses (such as those) of the very 
inaccessible and impregnable Sararhgapura, NSgapura, Gsgarana, Naranaka, Ajaya- 
raeru, Mandora, Mandalakara, Burhdi, Khatu, Chatasu, Jana, and others f who was 
like the lord of elephants, being exalted by his own hhuja (arms or trunk) and bavino- 
acquired many bhadras (auspicious qualities, or elephants of a particular class) ; who 
was the lord of birds, t.e. Garuda, in having destroyed hoards or snake-like Mlechchha 
kings, whose foot-lotus was caressed by the rows of the foreheads of the kings of 
various countries, whose obstinate resistance was baffled by his terrible staff-like'lrm • 

who was a Govinda for his amorous dalliance with the faithful and lovely Lakshm’i 

(goddess ot sovereignty or the goddess Lakshml) ; by the spreading of whose valour 
which acted like wild fire to burn the thicket of bad polity, droves of beasts, viz. all 
the powerful hostile kings, were fleeing away; whose title as the Hindu Sultan was pro- 
c aimed by the umbrella of royalty given (him) by the Sultans protecting Guriaratra 
and the territory of Dhilli which were occupied by his great exploits ; (who was) the 
asylum of the sacnfice of gold ; who was the supporter of the duties (enjoined) in the ■ 
SIX systems of philosophy ; who was t he ocean to the river, viz., his quadripartite 

inscription Va.avira, for 

- having been conquered by 

Nagapura I Nigaurrth^ priSlftwroflhrdistSr^^^^ in Scind.Vs territory, Mal«.a - , 

the Kota State ; NarSqaka is Narana, in I 

Dadupanthis; Ajayatneru is, of course. Aimer MaSr^’ ^ 

Mao^alakara is probably Mandalgadh the orTo’.lnlr-M 1 Jodhpur; . 

obviously Bundi; Khatu is either the place of tLt name iTtheNata*fH°(°^*^'’L*— BQmdi is 

Chatasu is Chatsu also called Chakshu, in the Jainur State a -f ^^arwar, or in Sythavaii, Jaipur ; .. 

line. Janaisunidentieable. ‘he Jaipur State, a railway station on the jaipur-Sawai-Madhopui^r- 
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array; who imitated Sri- Rama, Yudhishthira, and other kings by his fame, virtue, 
protection of his subjects, truthfulness and other qualities ; — in the victorious reign of 
this paramount sovereign ; by his favourite, the Samghapati Dharanaka, the most 
devout worshipper of the Arhats — the son of Kamalade, wife of Samghapati Kurapala, 
son of Samghapati Mamgana, who was the crest-jewel of the Pragvata caste ; — whose 
body shone with ornaments studded with the gems of modesty, discrimination, forti- 
tude, generosity, auspicious deeds, spotless disposition and other wonderful qualities ; 
who had made pilgrimages to the Sri-Satrunjaya and other holy places, preceded by^ 
the pageant of wonder-inspiring temples and so forth and accompanied by 
Gunaraja,^ the leader of a Sarngha, who had secured the farman of the illustrious 
Ahammada, the Sultan ; whose ship, viz., th.e human life, was able to cross the ocean, 
vis,, the worldly existence, being filled with rich wares, viz., countless merits, such as 
respect for the (Jaina) community and beneficent acts of various kinds (consisting 
of the opening) of alms-houses in hard times, the installation of the foot-marks (of 
the Jaina gods), the repairs of old and (the erection of) new Jaina temples at Ajahari 
Pindaravataka, Salera,® and many other places ; together with (his) increasing progeny 
consisting of the samghapatis Janja, Javada and others, (his) sons by his wife 
Dharalade, and his (Dharapaka’s) eldest brother Ratna, his wife Ratnade, and (their) 
sons Lakha, Maja, Sona, Saliga; in Ranapura founded in his own name, by the king 
Rana Sri-Kurnbhakarna through his favour and order, the temple of (Rishabhanatha) 
the lord of the beginning of the world (in the form) of Chaumukh (having a quadruple 
face), called Trailokya-dipaka, was constructed. And it was consecrated by Srl- 
Somasundarasuri of Sri-Brihattapagachchha, who was the controller of the well- 
established Purandaragachchha, a great Guru, and the sun of the pontific seat of the 
illustrious Sri-Devasundarasuri, (and) w'ho was in the line of Sri-Jagach chandrasuri 
and Sri-Devendrasuri.® This was made by the architect Depaka. And may this 
Sri-Chaturmukha-vihara prosper till the sun and the moon endure ! May happiness 
.attend it ! 


1 For Gunaraja, Sultan Ahammada, and the farman^ see my paper on Chitoi-gj 41 ^ praiasti'' contrL 
buted to the Jouy, Bom. . 4 ^. Soc. Voh, XXIII., p. 42 ff. 

® For the identification of these places see the remarks above. VidQ also Prog. Report Archaeol. Survey, 
■West. Circle, for 1905-06, pp. 48 - 49 - 

3 For the list of these Jaina pontiffs, see Ind. Ant, Vol. XI, pp. 254-56. 
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No. 2. 

On pillar in east sabhamandapa^ ground floor. 

1 11^0 II IsjTO^- 

2 (ll)f^ \\ 

3 (lO^Ttsur^^f^^tjrW^tRTrg- 

9 fT^C^To] 

10 (ii)%?iT 

11 (lOsrgrlTKfT WW!TT^Tf%(ftT)* 

12 (ii)wt W!sti(tr:) wife: ii 

13 (ii)T^T[^^ftg5iT^fw?cf^fr(?r;)[ii*] 


No. 3- 

(a) On left side of Par§vanatha Sculpture. 

1 \£-o^ 

2 x\ 

3 ^ TJ^TTTJ?^- 

5 THir ^ ^ m’^T 

6 55 [tfi^WlT I 

7 % I xi I I II 

^5) Below same. 

11^ Xi-o\ wf n i ti i f%^^[?::] 

D. R. Bhandarkar. 



THE LATE LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES 

TOD. 


Ty^HO has not dipped into “Tod ” and revelled in his delightful accounts of the old 
^ ’ world’s doings in that ancient home of chivalry — the land of the Rajputs ; and 
who, when once deep in his recital of its ancient lore, has not resented the unwelcome 
interruption that has rudely recalled him to the ordinary humdrum duties of life ! 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, late Political Agent to the Western Rajput States, 
lived in those early days of British rule in India when British ofiBcers, cut off from 
their ovm home land for long years together, identified themselves more thoroughly 
with their surroundings in their new country of adoption ; and when they settled down 
long enough in their respective districts and provinces to become intimate with the 
people of the land, and to make whole-hearted and lifelong friendships among them. 
His two voluminous works, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan and Travels in West- 
ern India, testify to the unflagging interest he took in all their doings, their works and 
their history, and the untiring zeal with which he unravelled the tangled skeins of their 
chronicles, and ferretted out the invaluable information which is contained, so closely 
packed, within the covers of those works. 

H ere and there, in these volumes, he gives us passing glimpses into his own daily 
life and methods of work, which show how he ever subordinated personal comfort to 
interest in this fascinating pursuit. “ From the earliest period of my official connection 
with this interesting country, I applied myself to collect and explore its early historical 
records, with a view of throwing some light upon a people scarcely yet known in 
Europe, and whose political connection with England appeared to me to be capable of 
undergoing a material change, with benefit to both parties. It would be wearisome to 
the reader to be minutely informed of the process I adopted to collect the scattered 
relics of Rajpoot history into the form and substance in which he now sees them. 

“F or a period of ten years, I was employed, with the aid of a learned Jain, in ran- 
sacking every work which could contribute any facts or incidents to the history of the 
Rajpoots, or diffuse any light upon their manners and character. Extracts and ver- 
sions of all such passages were made by my Jain assistant into the more familiar dia- 
lects which are formed from the Sanskrit of these tribes, in whose language my long: 
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residence amongst them enabled me to converse with facility. At much expense, and 
during many wearisome hours, to support which required no ordinary degree of enthu- 
siasm, I endeavoured to possess myself not merely of their history, but of their reli- 
gious notions, their familiar opinions, and their characteristic manners, by association 
with their Chiefs and bardic chroniclers, and by listening to their traditionary tales and 
allegorical poems. I might ultimately, as the circle of my enquiries enlarged, have 
materially augmented my knowledge of these subjects ; but ill-health compelled me to 
relinquish this pleasing though toilsome pursuit, and forced me to revisit my native 
land just as I had obtained permission to look across the threshold of the Hindu Min- 
erva ; whence, however, I brought some relics, the examination of which I now con- 
sign to other hands 



Tod’s industry was unbounded. After spending the day and half the night 
patiently listening to “dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles unreturned, 
and the depredations of the wild mountain Bhil ”, he seizes the first opportunity of 
release, even at that late hour, to continue his journal and to write up a lengthy account 
•of the day’s visitors. Even sickness, so long as he had possession of his reason and 
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Strength enough to write or travel, never deterred him from these self-imposed duties. 

“ The last four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued struggle against 
cholera and deadly fever : never in the memory of man was such a season known. 
This is not a state of mind or body fit for recording passing events ; and although the 
period of the last six months— from my arrival at Kotah in February last, to my leaving 
it this morning — has been one of the most eventful of my life, it has left fewer traces of 
these events upon my mind for notice in my journal than if I had been less occupied 

To try back for the less important events which furnish the 

thread of the Personal Narrative would be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, 
under fever and ague, and all my friends and servants in a similar plight. Though we 
more than once changed our ground of encampment, sickness still followed us”. Then 
later, “My journalizing had nearly terminated yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still 
confined to their beds, my relative. Captain Waugh, sat down with me to dinner, but 
fever and ague having destroyed all appetite on my part, I was a mere spectator ”. He 
then describes an attack that followed, characterised by all the symptoms of irritant 
poisoning, until his head seemed to expand to such an enormous size as if it alone 
would have filled the tent. Fortunately he rallied, else we should probably never have 
heard of him or his work. 

Towards the end of his journal he says “ Fourteen years have elapsed since I 
first put my foot in Mewar, as a subaltern of the Resident’s escort, when it passed 
through Rasmy. Since that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied with her 
history and that of her neighbour.” 

The thorough abandon with which Tod let himself go, when in the presence of 
the past, is well seen in the following passage : “ My heart beat high as I approached 

the ancient capital of the Seesodias (Chitorgarh) teeming with reminiscences of glory, 
which every stone in her giant -like kangras (battlements) attested. It was from this 
side that the imperial hosts under Alla and Akbar advanced to force the descendant 
of Rama to do homage to their power. How the summons was answered, the deeds 

of Ranas Ur si and Pertap have already told Here I got out of my Palki, 

and ventured the ascent, not through one, but five gates, upon the same faithless 
elephant ; but with this difference, that I had no howda to encase me and prevent my 
sliding off, if I found any impediment ; nevertheless in passing under each successive 
portal I felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, though there was a superfluity of room 
over head. I hastened to my bechoba, pitched upon the margin of the Suryacoond, 
or ‘ fountain of the Sun,’ and with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned myself 
to contemplation. I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell upon ' The ringlet of 
Cheetore,’ illuminating its gray and grief-worn aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting 
up the face of sorrow. Who could look on this lonely, this majestic column, 
which tells, in language more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 
' — deeds which should not pass away. 

And names that must not wither,’ 

and without a sigh for its departed glories ? But in vain I dipped my pen to embody 
my thoughts in language ; for wherever the eye fell, it filled the mind with images of 
the past, and ideas rushed too tumultuously to be recorded. In this mood I continued 
for some time, gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually enshrouded the 

2 G 2 
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temples, columns, and palaces ; and as I folded up my paper till the morrow, the 
words of the prophetic bard of Israel came forcibly to my recollection : ‘ How doth 

the City sit solitary that was full of people ! how is she become a widow ! she that 
was great among the nations, and princess among provinces, how is she become 
tributary ! ’ ” 

With this introduction I call the reader’s attention to the accompanying illustra- 
tion unearthed by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar during his last season’s tour in Rajputana. 
It is from a photograph in the possession of a Jaghirdar at Ajmir, taken from a painting 
which is now in the possession of a person in the Udaipur State. This interesting 
picture, which bears the stamp of genuineness, depicts Colonel Tod at his favourite 
occupation, assisted by his Sastri or pandit, whose pedantry, unfortunately, led the 
Colonel into not a few errors, especially in connection with the translation of inscrip- 
tions. It is possible that the pandit here portrayed is the learned Yati Gyanchandra 
of whom he speaks in the opening chapter of the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 
He was a Jaina Yati whom he met at Jaipur, of the Kharataragachchha sub-division 
of the Jains, and was always in attendance upon him. Bhim Simha, Maharana 
of Udaipur, granted this Yati several bighas of land near Mandal, close to Bhilwara. 

The artist, who drew the original picture, may have been “ Ghassi,” whom Tod 
frequently mentions in his personal narrative as preparing his illustrations for him. 
Soon after the Colonel left India he wrote : “The hand of genius which has illustrated 
this work, and which will, I trust, perpetuate his own name with the monuments time 
has spared of Hindu art, is now cold in death.” 


Henry Cousens. 
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E number of inscriptions copied during the year totals 882, distributed as 
follows : — 129 in the Northern Circle, 20 in the Eastern Circle, 84 in the West- 
ern Circle, 628 in the Southern Circle, and 21 in Burma. In the Eastern Circle, 
Dr. Bloch has examined several inscriptions without apparently taking impressions 
of them, and in the Frontier Province three inscribed stones have been acquired for 
the Peshawar Museum. 

Three parts of the Epigraphia Indica were issued during the year, 'iitz., Part 
VIII of Volume VIII, and Parts II and III, of Volume IX. Among the more 
important inscriptions published are those on the Mathura Lion Capital now preserved 
in the Buddhist Room at the British Museum which have been re-edited by 
Mr. F. W. Thomas. They are in the Kharoshthi alphabet and the Prakrit language. 
The latter is distinguished by its closeness to Sanskrit. One of the records registers 
the deposit of a Buddhist relic by Nandasi-Akasa, chief queen of ithe Satrap Rajula, 
{.e., Ranjubula (about no B. C.) whose son Kharaosta is also mentioned. The stupa 
and the monastery [at Mathura] are declared to be for the acceptance of the universal 
sangha of the Sarvastivadins. Another refers to Sudasa, son of Rajala ; a third to 
the Satraps Kusulaka Padika and Mevaki Miyika; and a fourth to the satrap 
Khardaa. 

Another Prakrit record is a grant of the Salahkayana king Vijaya-Devavarman 
published by Professor Hultzsch. The orthography of the Prakrit portion of this 
inscription agrees to a certain extent with that of the literary Prakrit and of the 
British Museum plates of Charudevi, while the language is more archaic in one 
important point, viz., that single consonants between vowels generally remain un- 
changed. The charter of Vijaya-Devavarman agrees with the British Museum 
plates of Charudevi in another point. Both contain imprecatory verses in Sanskrit at 
the end. Though the find spot of the former is unknown, the two show when taken 
with the Mayidavolu plates of Sivaskandavarman, the Kondamudi plates of Jayavar- 
man and the Amaravati inscriptions, that Prakrit was the court language in the Telugu 
country in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Professor Kielhorn contributes an article on the Chahamanas of Naddula and a 
note on two inscriptions of Mahendrapala based on impressions prepared by the 
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Assistant Superintendent of the Southern Circle. The original plates were lent to the 
latter by Mr. Sarabhai Tulsi Das, Curator of the Junagadh Museum, for taking 
impressions. Professor Hultzsch edits the Maliyapundi grant of the Eastern Chalukya 
king Amma II. and the Talamafichi plates of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya I. 
A transcript and translation of each of these two grants were printed in the 
volume of Nellore inscriptions by Messrs. Butterworth, I.C.S., and \enugopaul 
Chetty, I.C.S. Of the Eastern Chalukya Amma II., a fresh grant found at Vandram 
in the Kistna District is also published by Professor Hultzsch. Dr. Konow writes an 
article on a grant of the Eastern Gahga king Vajrahasta III. The Ambasamudram 
inscription of Varaguna-Pandya is an early record in the Vatteluttu alphabet belonging 
to the period of Papdya ascendency in Southern India. Mr. Hira Lai contributes a 
paper on the Ranker epigraph of Bhanudeva and Pandit Dayaram Sahni on the 
Benares inscription of Pantha. 

Of the three inscribed stones acquired for the Peshawar Museum, two are in the 
KharoshthI alphabet, but they are historically unimportant. Perhaps the earliest 
Brahml inscriptions discovered during the year are from Southern India, where they 
have been found in natural caves with beds cut into the rock. Two such caves were 
examined by the Assistant Superintendent, one at Varichchiyur near Madura and the 
other at MetWppatri> about 1 1 miles from the Ammayanayakanur Station on the 
South-Indian Railway. It has not been possible to make out any of them satisfac- 
torily. In the last Annual Dr. Konow stated that the language of these South 
Indian records might be Dravidian. But, in one of the inscriptions now brought to 
light can be traced case terminations which generally occur in Pali. 

Another ' Brahmi inscription was discovered at the village of Garikapadu- Agra- 
hara in the Sattenapalle taluka of the Guntur District. Though it is not historically 
important, it shows that the mound near which the stone was found may contain more 
such inscriptions and therefore deserves to be carefully examined. 

As remarked by Dr. Vogel, the year 1907-08 . has been fruitful in epigraphical 
discoveries in the Northern Circle. At Mathura, fresh Brahmi inscriptions of the 
Kushana period have come to light. , These are interesting on account of the sculp- 
tures on which they occur. At the Katra was found a statuette which the Brahmana 
owner was worshipping as the sage ViSvamitra. The two flywhisk-bearers and the 
two flower-showering celestials of the group were taken by him for Rama, Lakshmana 
Bharata, and Satrughna. The inscription engraved on the pedestal makes it clear 
that the statuette is a Bodhisattva set up in a vzhara founded by a lady called 
Amoha-asi, the mother of Budharakhita (Sanskrit Buddharakshita). 

A similar case of worshipping an image under a mistaken identity has been 
observed at Chhargaon, 5 miles due south of Mathura. The villagers of Chhargaon 
were worshipping a life-size statue believing it to represent Dauji alias Balarama, the 
brother of the god Krishna. The back of the statue bears a well-preserved inscrip- 
tion in six lines dated in the 40th year and in the reign of Huvishka. The image is 
here described as “ the lord Naga” {bhagava Nago). It was erected in ^:onnection 
with the construction of a {jzukharani). Dr. Vogel remarks the statue affords 
additional proof that these so-called snake -gods are not human-shaped reptile.5. far 
less deified heroes, but water-spirits propitiated in their alternately beneficial and 
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destructive nature. 1 he mention of the Naga king Dadhikarna in another Mathura 
inscription coupled with the fact that personal names derivable from the word naga, 
are common in records of the Scythian period may be taken to show that side by side 
with Buddhism there flourished in Mathura cults of the deified elements of nature. 
The dedicatory inscriptions on some of the pillars of the r ailin g at Bodh-Gaya have 
now for the first time become legible. “ They prove ” observes Dr. Bloch “ that the 
term ‘ A§6ka railing’ which has been given to the stone at Bodh-Gaya, cannot any 
longer be upheld.” There is reason to suppose that the railing was put up about 
a century subsequent to the reign of ASoka by the queens of Indramitra and Brahma- 
mitra mentioned in the dedicatory epigraphs. This date of the railing might already 
have been inferred from the characters of the inscriptions of “ the noble lady 
Kurangi” who had her name cut on the stones of the railing presented by her. The 
kings Indramitra and Brahmamitra whose consorts are said to have put up the 
railing must have been contemporaries of the Sunga dynasty which flourished in the 
second and first centuries B. C. The Bodh-Gaya railing is accordingly synchronous 
with the railings around the stupas at Bharahat and Sahchi. If A&oka really erected 
any structures in connection with the shrines at Bodh-Gaya, no traces have been 
found of them so far. 

At Kodavalu in the Pithapuram Zamindarl of the Godavari District has been 
found a rock-cut inscription of the Andhra king Vasithiputa Chadasata. This is the 
only lithic record hitherto discovered of this Andhra king who is known from a number 
of coins found in the Kistna and Godavari districts. 

A hoard of 359 silver coins was found near the village of Kazad in the Indapur 
taluka of the Poona District. The coins have been examined by the Rev. H. R. 
Scott, who contributes a paper on them to the journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, V’^ol. XXIII. Three hundred and fifty of the hoard belong to the 
Traikutaka king Dahragana, son of Indradatta ; 3 to Dahrasena, son of Indradatta ; 
and 4 to Vyaghragana, son of Dahragana. The remaining two had been hammered 
out of all recognition. From the Pardi copper-plates we know that Dahrasena was 
reigning in A. D. 456. 

Two inscriptions of the Gupta period deserve special notice. The earlier of the 
two is engraved on a Uhga discovered at Bharadi Dih near the village of Karamdande, 
Faizabad District. It is dated in the 117th year of the Gupta era=A. D. 436 and is 
the record of a certain Prithivisheija, who was councillor and minister of the Crown- 
prince {mantrl-kumaramatya) and afterwards . general {mahabaladhikrifa) under 
Kumaragupta I. Prithivisheija’s father Sikharasvamin was in the service of 
Kumaragupta’s father Chandragupta II. Vikramaditya. The other inscription of the 
Gupta period is cut on a large irregular piece of sandstone found at the foot of a spur 
run ning into the Talai plain in the Wano District. The stone is mutilated and the 
riffht half of each line is incomolete. The alnhabet is of the Gupta period and most 
closely agrees with that used in Nepalese inscriptions from the Harsha year 45 etc. 
The record consists of seven lines and a second epigraph of two lines has been incised 
across the stone on the left side. The letters are very much defaced. The main in- 
scription on the stone is dated in the Vijayasamvatsara 40-f 8 ‘ in the victorious year 48’, 
which, according to Dr. Konow, must refer to the Harsha era. In this case, the date 
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would be A.D. 653. The record mentions the son of a Maharaja, whose name ends 
in Mihira, the son’s name beginning with Tossana. 

At Broach, Mr. Bhandarkar examined a set of copper-plates discovered in a field 
in the village of Hansot (Broach Collectorate), and found that the inscription was the 
grant referred to by the late Professor Kielhorn in his paper on the Chahamanas of 
Naddula. It is dated in the year 813, which, if referred to the Vikrama era, would 
correspond to A. D. 756. The donor Bhartrivadda II, of whom more will be said in 
the sequel, belonged to the Chahamana family and was the feudatory of Nagavaloka. 
The dynasty to which the latter belonged is not stated. Perhaps he was a Rashtra- 
kQta and might be identical with his namesake mentioned in the Harsha inscription 
as the overlord of the ChaharnSna GOvaka 1 . Another copper-plate record brought 
to light in the Western Circle was found at Daulatabad in the Nizam’s Dominions. It 
registers a grant made by the Rashtrakuta king Sahkaragana, cousin of Dhruva, in 
Saka-Saiiivat 7 15= A.D. 793. 

In an inscription at Bhaduijd (Jodhpur), the Paramara prince Purnapala is said to 
be holding the Arbuda-mandala, the territory round about Mount Abu. The in- 
scription is dated in Sarhvat 1102 corresponding to A.D. 1044-5. In the Vasantgadh 
epigraph, dated in A. D. 1042, Purnapala is said to be ruling hhu-mandalam Arbu- 
dasya} In all probability, Purnapala was the elder brother of the Paramara king Ki'ish- 
iiaraja, whose dates are Vikrama-Samvat 1117 (=A.D. 1060) and V. E. 1123 (=A.D. 
1066). What happened to the Paramaras subsequently Is not known.® Mr. Bhandar- 
kar thinks they must have been supplanted by the Chohans of Nadol and Jalor. The 
earliest Chohan inscription found in this tract of country is dated in V. E. 1 147(= A.D. 
1090) i.e., 24 years subsequent to the latest known date of Krishnaraja. 

The Paramaras of Chandravati are represented by a weather-worn inscription 
found at Nana. It is dated Sarhvat 1290 and refers itself to the reign of the MaJia- 
r&jadhiraja Srl-Somasiihhadeva. Here we are told that Nanaka (Napa in the Jodh- 
pur State) was in the possession of a favourite of the heir-apparent Kanhadadeva. 
Both Somasirnha and his son Kanhadadeva (or Krishnarajadeva) are mentioned in 
two inscritpions from Mount Abu, one of which tells us that Somasirnha remitted the 
taxes of Brahmanas.® 

The Chaulukyas of Anahilapataka are represented by several inscriptions. One 
of them is a copper-plate charter found at Balera in the Sanchor District of the Jodh- 
pur State. It is dated in Samvat 1051 (A. D. 993-4) during the reign of Mularaja 
and shows that Chaulukya dominion had been established in the southern portion of 
Marwar. Two of the stone inscriptions belong to the reign of Jayasimha-Siddharaja, 
one found at Bhinmal and the other at Bali. The former is dated in V. E. 1186 and 
the latter in V. E. 1200. The Bali epigraph mentions the king’s feudatory, the Maha- 
raja Sri-A^vaka, probably identical with the Chohan chieftain A^varaja who will be 
mentioned in the sequel. Three records of Kumarapala have been found ; one at 
Pali, dated V . E. 1209 ; another at Bhatund, dated V. E. 1210 ; and the third at Bali, 
dated in V. E. 1216. The two latter mention a dandanayaka named Sri- Vaij aka or 

^ Ep. Ind.Va\.lX., p.ii. 

^ In V. E. 1237 we have Jadaya, who is described as a Paramara Rajput. 

® Ep. Indt Vol. VI 11 ., p. 203. 
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Vayajaladeva as being in charge of the district of Nadol. The dandanayaka Vaija is 
also referred to in a Sevadi inscription of V. E. 1213. The mahamandals^vara 
Vaijalladeva, who figures as the donor in a copper-plate grant, dated V. E. 1231, 
during the reign of the Chaulukya king Ajayapala published by Dr. Fleet, ^ is probably 
identical with this Vaija, Sri-Vaijaka or Vayajaladeva. A Marwari inscription in the 
temple of Nilakantha-Mahadeva at Nana (in Jodhpur) speaks of its having been re- 
paired in Samvat 12R3 when Bhyivadeva (Bhimadeva), son of Ajayapaladeva, was 
paramount sovereign at Apahilanagara. 

Three important copper-plate grants of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj have been 
brought to light in the Northern Circle during the period under review. One of them 
is the Chandravati plate dated in Samvat 1148 (=A. D. 1090) during the reign of 
king Chandradeva, the founder of the dynasty. The Chandravati plate is the earliest 
known record of the family. In fact according to Mr. V. A. Smith, Chandradeva 
founded the Gahadavala dynasty about A.D. 1090.^ One of the finds during the ex- 
cavations at Saheth-Maheth is a copper-plate of GOvindachandra dated in Samvat 
n86 (=A. D. 1128). It records the grant of six villages to “the community of 

Buddhist friars, of which Buddhabhatpraka is the chief and foremost, residing in the 
great convent of Holy Jetavana.’’ The grant was found in an earthenware case in a 
cell of the large monastery which occupied the south-west corner of the mound and 
had been partially excavated by Dr. Hoey. Dr. Vogel remarks® that this copper- 
plate inscription establishes the identity of Sahefch-Mahsth with Sravasti and adds 
that this identification is of vital importance to the millions of Buddhists who regard 
the favourite abode of their lord as one of the most hallowed spots on the face of the 
earth. 

The third copper-plate inscription brought to light in the Northern Circle was 
found in a famine work at Machhlishahr in the Jaunpur District. It is dated in Sartivat 
1253 (A.D. 1195-96) and belongs to the reign of Hari§chandra, son of Jayach- 
chandra. At Belkhara, 12 miles to the south-east of Chunar, is a stone pillar contain- 
ing a damaged Gahadavala inscription. The name of the king is not preserved, but 
the date is Samvat 1253* and is apparently a few months earlier than the Machh- 
lishahr record. The former is one of the very few stone inscriptions of the Gahada- 
valas. One of the Kamauli plates (T.) belonging to the reign of Jayachchandra 
(Samvat 1232) records a gift made by the king at Ka^i (Benares) on the occasion 
of the jatakarman {i.e., birth ceremony, when the navel string is cut) of the king’s 
son Hari§chandrad6va.® The date of this inscription corresponds to the loth August 
1175. Apparently that was the day on which Hari^chandra was born. Accord- 
ingly, he must have been about 2 1 years old at the time of the Machhlishahr plates. 
In A.D. 1193 Jayachchandra was defeated and killed and the city of Kanauj was 
completely devastated by Shih 5 b-ud-din, and the accession of Hari^chandra may be 
presumed to have taken place subsequent to A.D. 1193. His territory must have 
been very limited and his connection with Kanauj was perhaps merely nominah It is 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII, p. 8i. 

2 A. S. July 1908, p. 791. 

3 J. R, A, S. October 19085 p. 974* 

■* Cunningham’s Reports^VoX. XI, p. 128. 

* Ep, Ind. Vol. IV, p, 126. 
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also possible that he acknowledged himself a tributary of the Sultan at Delhi and was 
allowed to reign in a portion of his ancestral dominions.^ 

Before closing the section dealing with the Gahadavalas, it is necessary to refer 
to a damaged and incomplete inscription of the dynasty found as far south as Gangai- 
konda-cholapuram, the ancient Chola capital, in the Trichinopoly District of the Mad- 
ras Presidency, The inscription forms part of a record of the 41st year of the reign 
of the Chola emperor Kulottuhga I, corresponding to A.D. iiio-ii and thus belongs 
to the interval between the latest known date of Madanapala and the earliest of Govin- 
dachandra. It looks as if some member of the GahadavSla family proposed to make 
a grant to the temple in the Chola capital. For some reason or other, either the 
proposed grant was not made, or it was not engraved in full on the stone. But what is 
actually found on the stone may be taken to show that sortie sort of relationship or 
connection existed between the Gahadavalas of Kanauj and the Cholas of Tanjore. 
There is also some reason to suppose that the Gahadavalas might have introduced 
the worship of the Sun into the Chsla country. 

Mr. Bhandarkar’s tour in Rajputana has been fruitful in bringing to light a num- 
ber of Chahamana inscriptions. Some of these refer to the reigns of kings for 
whom no inscriptions had been discovered. The antiquity of the family is carried 
into the 7th century ^ by the Hansot plates which have been already referred to and 
which mention six generations of Chahamana princes ending with Bhartrivadda II, 
who was apparently the feudatory of a king named Nagavaloka about the middle 
of the 8th century A. D. As I have already remarked, Nsgavaloka seems also to 
have been the overlord of another Chahamana chief named Guvaka I of Sakambhari. 
From inscriptions engraved on two of the pillars in the temple of Jage^vara at 
Sadadi, it appears that they belonged originally to the temple of Lakshniaijasvamin or 
Lokhanadeva at Nadula, f.e., Nadol. From the name of the temple Mr. Bhandarkar 
argues that it must have been built by Lakshmaija, the founder of the Marwar 
branch of the Chohan family. For this chief a Nadol inscription furnishes the date 
V. E. io39=A.D. 982. 

Of Jojala two inscriptions were found, dated in V. E. 1147=: A.D. 1090. For 
his younger brother Aivaraja, also known as Agaraja, we have the date V. E. 1167 
(=:A.D. 1 109-10) and A.D. 1143 for the latter’s son Katukaraja, hitherto unknown 
from other records. The dates of Rayapala range from V. E. - 1189 to V E 1202 
(corresponding, respectively, to A. D. 1 13,-32 to 1144-45). Next in point of time 
comes the dandanayaka Vaija (also called Sri-Vaijaka or Vayajaladeva)® already men- 
tioned as a feudatory of the Chaulukya kings Kumarapala and Ajayapfila with dates 

with the last chief was the Nadol 
Chohan Kelhanadeva, for whom we have the date Sarhvat 1224 (=A.D. ,166-7) 


it is not unlifeelv that h!= t 

^as si uated somewhere in that district, ^afarabad, 4 miles south-east of Jaunpur, is said to be Ae siS o f ^ 

I®*®'’ Vol. XI, p. 104). In A. D 1210.20 thn u- ^ ^ 
was Gopala, who was succeeded by Madana (/»d. Ant. Vol’xVII, p'di) 

R.ia.2:r"attrr^^^^^ -cofdin^ to a manu.ript of 

Vasudeva. the date assigned is Samvat eS-To D R I ^ p 

inlScuthern India, No. Ill, p. i (4 5 see Dr. Hultasch’s Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts 

“ This name does not occur in the geneology on p. 83 of Ep. Ind. Vol. IX. 
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JayatsighadSva’s’ dates range from V. E. 1239 (A.D. 1181-2) to 
1251 (A.D. 1193-4) and Udayasimhadeva’s from V. E. 1274 (=A.D. J217) to V. E. 
1306 (=A.D, 1249). Contemporary with the latter was Dhandhaladeva, son of Visa- 
dhavala who seems to have been a Chahamana and whose dates are V. E 1265 and 
V. E. 1283. The son of Udayasiriiha was Chachigadeva, whose inscriptions bear 
the dates V. E. 1328, 1333 and 1334, corresponding to A. D. 1271, 1276 and 1277, 
respectively. His son was the Maharaj akula Sarhvatasirnha (or Samantasiinha) for 
whom the Bhinmal inscriptions furnish dates ranging from V. E. 1339 to i345=A.D. 
1282 to 1288. He is also mentioned in a Hathundi epigraph of the latter date as- 
ruling over the district of Nadula. The inscribed pillar in the prison room of the 
kacheri at Sanchor is dated in the same year and belongs to the reign of the Chohan 
king Sariivatasirnhadeva. A century later came Pratapasirnha who was reigning at 
Satyapura or Sanchor. 

Of the southern dynasties, the Eastern Chalukyas of Vefigi are represented by 
two copper-plate grants, one belonging to the reign of the founder of the dynasty, 
vis., Vishnuvardhana I. Vishamasiddhi and issued from the capital {vasahd) Pishta- 
pura, the modern Pithapuram in the Godavari District. The other copper-plate 
grant is incomplete, but seems to be a charter of Mafigi-Yuvaraja, whose biruda 
Sri-Vijayasiddhi is cut on the seal. 

Early Pandya history receives further elucidation from a copper-plate inscription 
in the Grantha and Vatteluttu alphabets, the original of which has not been 
traced. But several impressions of it are available. The tentative genealogy of the 
early Pandyas given in the last Annual Report of the Assistant Superintendent is im- 
proved upon. An important event mentioned in the copper-plate under reference is 
the Kalabhra occupation of the Papdya country sometime after the reign of king 
Palyaga-Mudukudumi-Peruvaludi. This Pandya king is already known to us from 
early Tamil literature, where he is called Palyaga§alai-Mudukudumi-Peruvaludi. 
The period of his reign as well as that of the Kalabhra occupation are not known., 
The latter may possibly refer to the Karpataka occupation of the Paridya country, 
reminiscences of which are preserved to us in the Tamil Periyapuranam. Tradition 
has it that the town of Madura was once destroyed by a tidal wave and that the god 
Siva created afresh all castes and nations just as before. The copper-plate grant, 
under reference seems to mention this tidal wave when it talks of the deluge and 
reports that a Pandya king survived it. 

In spite of recent researches, early Pandya chronology is not free from difficulties.. 
But diligent search for ancient Vatteluttu records in the Pandya country comprising 
the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly may be expected to clear up most of the 
doubtful points and help us to carry the authentic history of Dravidian civilization 
to the period of early Tamil literature. Indigenous religious history is also 
intimately connected with the rise and fall of the Tamil dynasties. The history of 
the Vaishpava cult, for instance, is sure to unravel itself as we get to the earlier 
period of Papdya history. Early Papdya records which have been examined so far 
make it clear that the Pandya dynasty was in the ascendant for a pretty long time prior 


1 This name does not figure in the genealogical table published by Prof. Kielhorn in Ep* Ind^ Vol. IX, p. 83^ 
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to the rise of the Cholas of Tanjore about the end of the 9th century A.D. and that 
the Pandyas were the chief enemies of Pallava expansion in the 7th and 8th centuries 
when the Cholas had sunk into a very low position. In the 13th century again, the 
Pandyas became supreme while the Cholas again sank down. The Muhammadan 
historian Rashid-ud-din, writing about A. D. 1300, speaks of M abar, which was 
apparently another name for the PSndya country, as extending from Kulam (Quilon) 
to Nellore. This statement had been corroborated several years ago by an inscription 
of the Paiidya king Sundara Pandya found in the town of Nellore. Further confirma- 
tion is afforded by a number of Tamil records discovered in the southern portion of 
the modern Cuddapah District. 

Another interesting fact revealed by these and other Tamil records found in 
the Telugu and the Kanarese country is that the Tamil language has receded in com- 
paratively recent times. During the period of Chola ascendency in Southern India in 
the I oth and I ith centuries, the Tamil language seems to have somehow or other 
prevailed in the provinces conquered by the Chojas. In later times, the language 
gradually receded. This recession has been noticed so far in the Nellore, North 
Arcot and Cuddapah districts of the Madras Presidency as well as in the Mysore, 
Kolar and Bangalore districts of the Mysore State. 

As regards Chola history, a date has been found in a stone inscription for a king 
named Parakesarivarman, whose other name is damaged on the original. There is, 
however, some reason to suppose that the missing name is Uttama- Chola. If this be 
the case, it is possible to ascertain the date of his accession. The date given in the 
inscription is Kaliyuga 4083, which corresponds to A.D. 981-82, and this is said to 
have been the 1 3th year of Parakesarivarman’ s reign. Accordingly, his accession 
must have taken place in A.D. 969-70. Assuming this to be the initial date of the 
Chola king Madhurantaka Uttama-Chola, the latest known year of his reign, viz., the 
i6th, would correspond roughly with the date of accession of his successor Rajaraja I. 

About A.D. 948-9’- the battle of Takkolam was fought and the Ch5}a prince 
Rajaditya was killed by the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III, who apparently undertook 
a second expedition against the Tondai-mandalam, i.e., the ancient Pallava territory. 
In A.D. 959 he was encamped with his victorious army at Melpatl {i.e., Melpadi in the 
North Arcot District of the Madras Presidency) for establishing his followers in the 
Southern Provinces.^ 


Records of Krishna III have been found in the Tamil country dowm to the 28th 
year of his reign corresponding to about 967-8. Thus it appears that Uttama-Chola’ s 
accession took place immediately after the death of Krishna III. If it be borne in mind 


that Uttama-Chola was himself a usurper, it is easy to understand how the interval of 
37 years between the latest known date of Parantaka I. and the accession of Raja- 
raja I was occupied by the reigns of no less than six Chola kings. 

From an inscription found at Kumbhakonam it appears that the Chsla king Ra* 
jadhiraja I. (A.D. 1018 to at least 1653) also known as Vijayarajendradeva and 
that he reigned not less than 36 year s. An epigraph found at Pedda-Tippasamu- 

^ It seems to me that in the Sol.apuram inscription published by Dr. Hultzsch (£>. Ind Vol VII o 
the year “two*' does not refer to the reign of the Ch 5 la king Rajaditya, who was probably dead at ihe time but to 
the second year after the conquest of the Toni^ai-mandalam by the Rashtrakuta Krishna III. 

s Ep. Ini. Vol. IV, p. 281. This seems to imply a revolt against Rashtrakuta rule in the Tamil country. 
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'dram shows that RSjadhiraja reigned until A.D. 1057-8. In a Sanskrit epigraph 
at Tribhuvanam in the Tanjore District, KulSttuhga III. (A.D. 1178-1217) claims to 
have built the mukhamandapa of Sabhapati and the ^opura of the shrine of the god- 
dess Girlndraja and the enclosing verandah These evidently refer 

lo the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram in the South Arcot District, where the king must 
have built the mukhamandapa, the gopura of the shrine of the goddess Sivakami- 
Ammaii and the verandah enclosing the central shrine. The same king is credited 
with having built the beautiful temple of Ekatnresvara (at Conjeevaram); the temple 
of Halahalasya at Madhura ; the temple at Madhyarjuna {i.e., Tiruvidaimarudur 
in the Tanjore District) ; the temple of the Sri-Rajaraji§vara ; the temple of 
Valmike§vara (at Tiruvarur in the Tanjore District) ; the sabhamandapa and the 
hig gopura of Valmikadhipati {i.e., the temple at Tiruvarur). As these are all 
old temples, the king’s boast probably means that he either repaired them or made some 
substantial additions to the old shrines. Kulottuhgalll also built the Tribhuvanavl- 
re§vara temple {i.e., the modern Kampahare§vara temple at Tribhuvanam) which was 
evidently called after his title Tribhuvanavtra. The consecration ceremony at this 
temple was performed by the king’s SQmeSvara, who was the son of Srikantha- 
■Sarhbhu and bore the surname I§vara-§iva. SOmg§vara was well versed in the 
^aiva-darkana and the eighteen vidya, and had expounded the greatness of Siva 
taught in the Upanishads. He was also the author of a work entitled Siddhan- 
taratnakara. I^varaiiva is probably identical with I§ana§iva, who wrote the Siddhan- 
tasara. In the same line of teachers there was also a , Srikaptha. Both IlanaSiva 

and Srikantha are mentioned by the Saiva teacher Vedajnana in his Aimartha- 
* ^ ^ ^ 

pujapaddhati. Srikantha-Saixibhu is probably identical with Svamidevar-Srikantha- 
6iva, who was a contemporary of the Chsla king Vikrama-Chola. 

The Airavate§vara temple at Dara§uram near Kumbhakonam is called Sri-Raja- 
rajiSvara in its inscriptions and is built in the style of the Kampahare§vara temple at 
Tribhuvanam. Both of them seem to have been copied from the BrihadT§vara temple 
•at Tanjore which is also called l^ri-Rajarajisvara in its epigraphical records. Perhaps 
-the Dara§uram temple was also built by Kulottunga III, during whose reign the Tri- 
bhuvanam temple came into existence as mentioned in the last paragraph. The for- 
mer is of unique interest to students of Tamil literature. The north, west and south 
-walls of the central shrine bear a belt of sculptures representing scenes from the lives 
of the Tamil devotees of Siva. A large number of these sculptures are accompanied 
lay labels in characters belonging roughly to the 13th century A.D. 

Coming to the Vijayanagara period w'e find that the underground temple at 
Vijayanagara was called Prasanna-Virupaksha in ancient times. The inscribed stone 
found in it is dated in Saka-Sarhvat 1435, the cyclic year Srimukha, corresponding to 
A.D. 15 1 3-4 and records a gift made by the Vijayanagara king Krishnaraya on the 
■ occasion of his coronation. Krishnaraya’s remission of some taxes in favour of certain 
Siva and Vishnu temples is registered in an inscription at Tiruvi§alur in the Tanjore 
District. The revenue remitted amounted to 10,000 varahas. Four other copies of 
this order of the king were discovered in previous years. 

Among the feudatory families, the Telugu Chodas and the Kodumbalur chiefs 
-deserve to be noticed. Interesting information about the former has been obtained 
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mainly from inscriptions examined at Nandalur in the Cuddapah District ; and 
Pottappi, the place with which the Telugu-Choda chiefs are associated, has been 
identified with a village of the same name in the Cuddapah District. Kodumbalur or 
Kodumbai is an ancient village in the Pudukkottai State. In an early Tamil poem^ 
the village and its tank are mentioned as being in the Pandya country and on 
the road to Madura from Uraiyur (at present a suburb of Trichinopoly). The 
tank at Kodumbalur is still an important feature of the village. The chiefs of 
Kodumbalur claim to have defeated the Chalukyas, Pallavas and Pandyas. One of 
them boasts of having conquered Vatapi. They seem to have been on friendly terms 
with the Cholas and, accordingly, a number of inscriptions of the family have been 
found in the Trichinopoly District. The Muvarkovil {t.e., the temple of the three) 
at Kodumbalur is popularly ascribed to the Chera, Chola, and Paijdya kings. But 
the Grantha inscription found on its walls informs us that the three shrines were built 
by the Kodumbalur chief BhOti-Vikramakesarin, who probably lived during the first 
half of the loth century A.D. 

In the National Museum at Copenhagen are preserved two Kanarese inscriptions 
from Mysore and a Buddhist image with the creed engraved on its pedestal in North 
Indian characters of about the 9th or loth century. Impressions of the former and 
a plaster cast of the latter were sent to the Assistant Superintendent, Southern Circle, 
for examination. Of the Kanarese inscriptions, one is a vlragal, i.e., a memorial 
tablet describing the death of a hero in battle and belongs to the Hoysala peridd. It 
was apparently a battle in which the brothers Vira-Narasiriihadeva III. and Ramanatha 
were interested, and may be referred to the second half of the J3th century A.D, The 
other Kanarese epigraph refers to the military operations of a certain Salaveya who 
is described as the general of the Seunas. If this general is identical with Saluva- 
Tikkamadeva, who was a military officer of the Yadaya king Ramachandra, the record 
would belong to the 3rd quarter of the 13th century A.D, 

In Burma impressions were prepared of 2i inscriptions. The earliest of them is 
dated in A.D. 1288 and the latest in 1881 A.D., when king Thibaw, the last of the 
Alaungpaya dynasty, started building diminutive shrines about 15 feet high at each of 
the ancient capitals of Burma, in order to prolong his reign. The majority of the 
inscriptions relate to the construction of religious edifices, such as pagodas, temples, 
monasteries and ordination halls, and the dedication, for their maintenance, of 
endowments. With the single exception of an inscription found in the Kyauksb 
District, which is Taking, the language of these lithic records is either Burmese or 
Pali or a mixture of both. 

Reference is made in the Refort of the Burma Circle to two Chinese inscriptions 
found in Central Asia. One of them has been attributed to A.D. 158. “ But its in- 

ternal evidence,” remarks Mr. Taw Sein Ko, “ shows that it was set up in the 7th 
century A.D., as a tombstone to the memory (of Liu P'ing Kuo, the Chinese general 
who invaded the Kokonor region, was defeated by the Tibetans and died in captivity.’’’ 
The second epigraph appears to be a legend inscribed on the gateway of a Buddhist 
monastery. Neither its date nor locality is mentioned. But the calligraphy appears 
to belong to the T’ang dynasty (A. D. 618-905). 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko reverts to the history of Buddhism in Burma and says he 
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has discovered architectural evidence to support his theory of the derivation of 
Burmese Buddhism from China. This he finds in the symbolism of the component 
parts of some of the notable pagodas of Pagan which is inexplicable to the Burmese 
of the present day, but is accounted for by the Chinese. 

As regards the Burmese alphabet, its origin and development can be satisfactor- 
ily worked out only when more epigraphical records become accessible, especially the 
older ones. Mr. Taw Sein Ko states that the two Maunggun gold plates, published 
by Maung Tun Nyein(.£'^. Ind. Vol. V, p. loi), are engraved in the Eastern Chalukya 
script of the 7th or loth century. These plates are certainly older than the loth 
century A.D. At Buitenzorg in Java are two stone inscriptions mentioning a king 
named Purnavarman\ who had evidently occupied the island. The language of these 
inscriptions is Sanskrit, while the alphabet is Indian. One of them may belong to 
about the 6th century A.D. and the other must be later. Thus there is undoubted 
evidence of the island of Java having been occupied about the 6th century A. D. by 
a king, who, if he was not an Indian, must have been influenced by Indian culture 
either directly or indirectly.^ Further, we know from Tamil literature that trade 
relations existed in ancient times between Southern India and Kalagam {i.e., Kadaram 
in Burma).® It is thus not difficult to imagine how Burma became subject to Indian 
influences. But the exact process can be determined only when authentic docu- 
ments bearing on the subject become available. 

The history of Indian religion and mythology deserve in conclusion a brief notice. 
The Lakuli§a-Pa§upata is a Saiva sect whose history has been specially investigated by 
Mr. Bhandarkar. He carries the antiquity of the sect to a very early period. During 
the field season of 1907-08 he visited Karvan which is the reputed centre of the sect 
and secured a copy of the local mdhdtmya. Here the god is called Lakutapani, i.e., the 
god who bears a staff in his (left) hand. He is said to hold a citron [hljafUrakd) in his 
right hand. At Karvan is a temple dedicated to NakleSvar which is evidently the pop- 
ular form of the name Lakuli§vara. The god is generally represented with two arms 
and a club in his left hand and is often taken for the god Siva in the form of a yogin. 
Mr. Bhandarkar has found the ruins of a shrine of Lakullla near the temple of 
Nilkantha-Mahadeva at Nana in the Jodhpur State. Dr. Bloch has been studying 
the subject of the avatdras of the god Vishnu. Students of Indian mythology will be 
eagerly looking forward to the article which he proposes to publish in the next 
Annual, He observes that Bodh-Gaya was the place where the ninth or Bauddha 
avatdra of Vishnu first came into existence. Dr. Bloch considers it beyond doubt 
that the desire of the Brahmins to get a share of the Buddhist cult led them to create 
it. “ Perhaps the loth century A.D.” he adds “ was the time when the Bauddha ava- 
tdra of Vishnu became officially recognized.” At Tegowa, in the Jubbulpore District, 
is a neat little specimen of Gupta architecture of the 5th or 6th century A.D. which 

1 IncL. Ant., Vol. IV, pp. 355-8. A king of this name is said to have restored the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya 
about A. D. 620 after it had been cut down by king Sasahka. 

2 If Purnavarman was not an Indian king, he was, as Dr. Vogel suggests, probably a ruler of Cambodia. It 
is well known that a number of Sanskrit inscriptions have been found in Cambodia. 

3 A king of Kataha or Kidaram (in Burma) built a Buddhist vihdra at Negapatam in the Tanjore District. 
The Chola king Rajendra-Chola claims to have defeated a king of Ki 4 aram. There is, however , no reference to 
the Chola king having set up a pillar of victory in Burma as stated, by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in paragraph 25 of his 
Annual Repo ft. 
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now goes by the name of Kankalidevi. Among the carvings of this temple the most 
interesting is a slab with a standing figure of the god Vishnu in the centre and small 
representations of the nine avatar as of Vishnu around, m?. (i) the Matsya on the top , 
fa) Kurma, Vamana, Krishna and Nrtsuhha to the left, from below , and (3) VaraJia, 
Rama, Parahurama and Kalki to the right, from above. In the last 01 Kalki-avatara, 
only a horse is figured without the male figure riding on it as we find in later represent- 
ations. The order in which the avataras follow indicates that at that time they were not 
generally grouped together according to the strict chronological arrangement of later 
days. But the most important point is the omission of the ninth or Bauddha avatara, 
the total number thus being nine instead of ten. When the carving was made in the 
5th or 6th century, the Bauddha avatara had evidently not become recognized. 

Some light is thrown on the Kalamukha sect by a Grantha inscription on stone found 
at Kodumbalur which has already been mentioned. We are introduced to a certain 
Mallikarjuna of Madhura (Madura) who belonged to the Atreya-^J/r« and was the 
disciple of two teachers named Vidyara§i and Taporagi. The Kodumbalur chief 
Vikramakesarin is said to have presented a big mat ha [brihan-maiham) to Mallikarjuna 
who was the chief ascetic of the Kajamukha (sect), with eleven villages for feeding 
fifty ascetics of the same sect (here called asita-vaktra). There is thus no doubt 
that Kodumbalur was a centre of the Kalamukha sect, though Mallikarjuna and his 
preceptors are unknown from other records. The stronghold of the sect in later 
times was apparently the Kanarese country. The later preceptors of the sect were in 
The service of the temple of Dakshina-Ked§.re§vara at Balagarhve in the Mysore State. 
The origin and history of the sect will have to be determined by future researches. 
The Chaunsath Jogini temple at Bheraghat in the Jubbulpore District is an interesting 
collection of images which have been already described by Cunningham. But their 
present arrangement differs considerably from the old one. Dr. Bloch states that 
during the last thirty years the statues have been shifted a good deal. The date of 
the statues can be determined by an inscription placed to the proper left of the door 
leading into the temple, which stands in the centre of the court. It refers the 
erection of the temple to the time of Vijayasiriiha and Ajayasirnha, two princes of 
the Kalachuris of Tripuri, who ruled over portions of Central India in the 12th century 
A. D. The alphabet of the labels engraved on the pedestals of the statues points 
to the same period. Dr. Bloch adds ; “ Another general consideration also shows 
that the 12th century A. D. fits in very well wdth the setting up of this remarkable- 
series of images of female deities. F or it is just towards this period that we observe a. 
general tendency in India to worship the divine nature in the shape of a woman.” 


V. Venkayya. 



THE FIRST VIJAYANAGARA DYNASTY; ITS 
VICEROYS AND MINISTERS. 




I t is well-known that the touch between the ruler and the ruled was not very close in 
ancient Indian kingdoms. Even the worst despot had, therefore, to depend 
largely on feudatories. Indian History is mainly the story of feudatory families rising 
into power when the time was opportune. The last Hindu kingdom of Southern India 
illustrates this point both in its origin and in its downfall.' In the sequel this aspect 
of the first Vijayanagara dynasty will be explained in the light of the available 
materials, and only so much of the general history of the dynasty will be introduced 
as is necessary for a proper appreciation of the theme . 

The Hoysala kingdom, which had extended over almost the whole of Southern 
India about the end of the 13th Century *, received a severe blow from the invasion 
of Malik Kafur in A.D. 1310. Ballala III, the then ruling king, was first captured 
and subsequently released. But in A.D. 1327 Muhammad Tughlak appears to have 
made another attempt to armex the Hoysala dominions. The Hoysala power, in 
consequence, became much enfeebled and practically came to a close with the 
demolition of the capital DhSrasamudra® by the Muhammadans in that year.® 
Ballala III is, however, known to have ruled until A.D. 1.342-43.* In the latter part of 


1 In a record of the time of Narasimha II (A.D. 1224 and 1234), the Hoysaja empire is said to have extended, 
up to Nahgili on the east, Kongu (Salem and Coimbatore) on the south, Alvakhe 4 a (South- Canara) on the west, 
and Heddore (Krishna) on the north. A general of Vira-SSmesvara, son of Narasimha II, conquered Kana-na 4 u 
in the Pudukkottai State during the reign of Maravarman Sundara-Parj 4 ya II~(A.b. 1239 to 1231) and Some^- 
vara’s southern capital was Kanijanur near Jambukesvaram. Narasimha III and Vira-Ramanatha, the two 

claimants to the throne after Somesvara, became divided, the former apparently ruling the ancestral dominions, 

including DhSrasamudra, and the latter the southern portion of the Hoysala empire. But Narasimha III appears 
to have supplanted or survived his half-brother Vira-Ramanatha. Practically therefore Narasimha bequeathed to 
his successor Ballala III a united empire, which about that period extended almost over the whole of Southern 
India, See also Caldwell’s Bisiory of Tinnevelly, p. 44.. .. 

® Two other forms Dorasamudra and Dvarasamudra also occur in inscriptions. The derivation of the name 
is not clear. Mr. Rice would connect it with Devarapuri mentioned in a legend which traces the Hoysalas to 
the mythical person Sala. As, however, village names ending in samud'ra are often called after their founders or 
donors, I believe that the Hoysala capital also must have been so named after its founder vrho w^ called 
either Dhora or Dora. The modern name Haleb Idu which means ‘ the old capital’ was perhaps applied to it. 
after the seat of Government was transferred thence to Tiruvanriamalai, by Ballala HI. 

® Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 509-10. 

« Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-7, paragraph 51. 
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his reign, Bailala changed his capital to TiruvannSmalai in the South- Arcot District/ 
His son, Ballak IV ® is known to us only from one or two stray records in the 
Mysore State. It is doubtful if ever he ruled as an independent sovereign. Perhaps 
the change of capital by Bailala III from Dhorasamudra to Tiruvannamalai 
was due not only to the fear of the Muhammadans, but also to the rising pow'er of 
his feudatory chiefs Harihara I and Bukka I. It is not ascertained as yet from 
epigraphical records what definite position these two chiefs held under the 
Hoysalas ; but that they were powerful enough to exercise much influence in the 
Hoysala kingdom long before they could declare their independence, is proved by 
certain known facts, Ibn Batuta (A. D. 1333 to 1342) ® speaks of a Muhammadan 
Chief of Honore (Honavar) on the western coast who was subject to “ Haralb or 
Harib,” i.e., Hariyappa (Harihara I). The fort at Badami was built by a subordinate 
of Harihara I in A. D., 1340.“* Mr. Sturrockin his South-Canara Mammal (Vol. I, 
p. 55) says that by A.D. 1336— the traditionary date of the foundation of 
Vijayanagara — the Bairasu Wodears of the West Coast had been forced to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of Vijayanagara, and that a fort had been built at Barukuru by 
Harihara I {ihid., p. 65). In an inscription assigned by Mr. Rice to about the same 
period [Bira]-Bukkaiiria-Vodeya (or his son) is represented as attacking a town in the 
Shimoga district which was within the Hoysala country.® The fact that Sihgaya- 
Dannayaka, one of the Hoysala feudatories at Daijayakankottai, acknowledges the 
suzerainty of Bailala III in a record of A. D. 1340, but figures as a semi-independent 
ruler in A. D. 1346-47,® also shows that the Hoysala power had declined by that time 
and was passing into other hands in the interval. Subsequent to the destruction of 
Dhorasamudra by the Muhammadans, Harihara I and Bukka I perhaps began slowly 
to grow in power, and about A.D. 1340 they had acquired sufficient importance to 
build forts and attract the notice of foreign travellers, though they were not still in a 
position to assume the titles of independent sovereignty. In fact there is strong 
reason to believe that prior to A.D. 1346, by which time, perhaps, Bailala had 
died, there was no attempt made by Harihara and his brothers to declare their 
independence. 

In Saka-Sarhvat i268=:A.D. 1346 — 47 the five brothers Vira-Hariyappodeya, 
Kampannodeya, Bukkapnodeya, Marappodeya and Muddappodeya, their son-in-law 
{aliya) Ballappa-Dapnayaka and prince SOvanna-Vodeya, together with other members 
of the family, jointly made a grant to the forty Brahmanas whom they had employed 
At Srihgeri to render service to the teacher Bharatitirtha-Sripada and his pupils, in 
order that these latter might continue to perform their penances at that place The 
record ’ that supplies this interesting information also states that Harihara I had by 
that time (z.e., Sasa-Samvat 1268) brought under his control the whole country 
between the Eastern and the Western Oceans. This grant made to the teacher at 


^ Mysore Gazetteer^ Vol. I, p. 342. T ^ ~ — 

* The full name of this prince, Vira-Virupaksha-Ballila (IV) [Ep. Cam., Vol. IX 
■or Hampe-Vodeyaru (iiiV., Vol. IV, Yd. 29) indicates his connection withjHampe. In theVirupaksha temoie^^t 
Hampe there is an unpublished lithic record which refers itself to the reign ol a Hoysala kin? ^ ^ at 

3 Forgotten Empire, p. 7, and Manual of the South-Canara District, Vol. I, p. 65. ‘ 
fnd. Vol. X, p. 63. 6 Sp, Cam., Vol. VII, Introduction, p. 34. 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-7, paragraph 51. 

Ep* Car^rj Vol. VI, Sg. No. i, and Introduction, p, 2i. 
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Srifigeri’^ by the founders of the Vija.yanagara family seems to bear out the 
traditional connection claimed in later records for the teachers of the religious 
institution at that place with the rise of the new empire and the foundation of the 
town of Vijayanagara. The joint donation by the five brothers further indicates the 
undivided interest which they had in the building up of the new kingdom. Bukka I 
was apparently governing the eastern and central divisions of the Hoysaja country, 
while Harihara I was in charge of the western and portions at least of the southern 
districts which belonged to the Yadavas of Devagiri.^ Kampana I was r ulin g over 
the Nellore and Cuddapah districts, and Marapa, the Shiraoga and North-Canara 
districts. Kampaiia II, son of Bukka, was a powerful prince, who recovered t.he 
south from the Rluhammadans and was in sole charge of it about Saka-Sarhvat 1283. 
Bukka changed his capital from Dhorasamudra to Hosapatlana between Saka-Sarhvat 
1274 and 1276, and thence to the town of Vijaj’anagara, newly constructed by him ; 
apparently, because the latter was more central and afforded greater facilities for the 
administration of a big kingdom. 

The Vijayanagara empire must have been composed of many principalities and 
divisions already in the time of Harihara I and Bukka I. While some of these were 
placed under viceroys and princes of the ruling family, others were, apparently, looked 
after and governed by the rulers themselves. Barakur — the Barakanya or Baraha- 
kanyapura of lithic records® and the Pacamuria of Nicolo dei Conti*— -was a city of 
great importance and the seat of a viceroy in charge of the northern portion of the 
Tulu country from early Vijayanagara times. ® It is stated to have occupied the 
same important position also during the reign of the Hoysaja kings to whom the whole 
of the Tulu-nad was subordinate.® Mahgaluru (Mangalore) was an equally important 
place and the capital of the Southern Tulu country. Hadapada Gautarasa, a minister 
of Harihara I, is known to have been ruling the Mahgalura-rajya in Saka-Sarhvat 
1271 (=A. D.1349)'. Coins named Mahgalura-gadyana and Barakanura-gadyana are 
often referred to in inscriptions® and show that the Viceroys at these two places were 

^ It is not Stated who BharatUirtha was. The identity of Bharatitirtha with Vidyaranya (£.5., the minister 
Madhavacharya who wrote the works Pardiaramadhamya, Sarvadarsanasamgraha^ etc,) has been based upon 
tradition and upon the authorship of certain works noticed m Tanj ore Catalogue, Bj\d MvihMttd by Dr. 
Burnell to Bharatitirtha Vidyaranya (Madhavacharya). It is, however, possible that Bharatitirtha referred to. 
in the Srihgeri inscription is identical with Bharati-Krishnatirtha, who is mentioned as the second in the succession 
list of Srihgeri teachers (Mr. Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer, VoL I, p. 474 ) and as the predecessor of Vidyaranya. 

2 Inscriptions from the Bangalore and Kolar districts of the Mysore State printed in the volumes of the 
Epigraphia Carnatica, suggest that prior to §aka 1276, Bukka I was ruling jointly with his brother Harihara I. 
But, as about this same period we find in the Cuddapah and Anantapur districts independent records of Bukka I, 
and in the Kadur, South-Canara and Bijapur districts, those exclusively of Harihara I, one is inclined to suppose 
that though joint rulers, the territorial charges of the two brothers were defined. 

3 Epigraphical collection for 1901, Nos. 92, 157, 171 and 175. 

^ Forgotten Empire, p. 82 and rote i. 

® South-Canara Manual, Vol. II, p. 264f. 

^ History of Tinnevelly, p. 44. In Saka-Saihvat 1261 (=A. D. 1339) when Harihara I was in 

power, Ballala III appears to have visited his military stronghold of Barakur (.Sj&. Cam., Vo'l. V, Ak. 183). 
Perhaps Ballala was still recognised as the nominal ruler. The last representative of the Yadava or Ballal 
supremacy in the Tulu country is stated to have been a certain Shahkra-Naik to whom a Rani of Barcelore 
was subordinate (South-Canara Manual, Vol. I, p. 64). Of Bukka I it is stated that at his approach Sankaparys 
of the konkanas was filled with fear {Ep, Cam., Vol. VI, Kp. 25). It is not unlikely that this Sahkaparya is the 
same as Shankra-Naik referred to in the South-Canara Manual. 

7 Epigraphical collection for 1901, No. 57. 

8 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 130, note i. 
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even authorized to issue coins from their own mints. Araga, Araga-Gutti or Male- 
lajya located in the Shimoga district of the Mysore State, and including porhons, if 
not the whole, of North Canara appears to have formed another of the mam divisions 
.of the western portion of the Vijayanagara kingdom. Marapa, the brother of 
Harihara I, was in charge of it. It is stated of him that he conquered the whole 
of the Kadamba or Banavasi 12,000 country (the modern N. Canara district) and 
was residing at Chandragutti in Saka 1268^ having for his minister a celebrated 
' scholar named Madhava.^ Santalige 1000, which included part of the Shimoga 
district in the Mysore State and part at least of South Canara,® was governed in Saka- 
Samvat 1269 by a feudatory chief who bore the title Pandya-Chakravarti.* An inscrip- 
tion of the time of Harihara I from the Kolar district ® furnishes the name of one 
of his Dandanayakas, the MahamandalHmra .^r2j)/fl-Vallappa, who is perhaps identi- 
cal with aliya {i.e., son-in-law) Ballappa-Darl^layaka already referred to in the Sringeri 
inscription {Ep. Cam. Vol. VI, Sg. No. i, and Introduction, p. 21). In the same 
year {i.e., Saka-Sarhvat 1268) Harihara and his brother Muttana-Udaiyar {i.e., 
Muddapa?) appear to have jointly issued an order to the inhabitants of Tekkal-nSdu'* 
which must have been included in the Muluvayi-rajya noticed in the sequel. 
Udayagiri-rajya comprising the modern Nellore and Cuddapah districts was governed 
by Kampa I as is proved by an inscription from the Nellore district dated in Saka- 
Sarhvat 1268.’ His son Samgama II was in charge of the Paka-vishaya from his 
capital at Vikramasimhapiira, i.e., Nellore, in Saka 1278, and made a grant of a 
village in the Muliki-country (Cuddapahl to the Saiva temple at Pushpagiri.® This 
shows that the latter district was also included in Sarhgama’s dominions. About the 
same period Vira§ri Savannodeya, another son of Kampa I, was ruling at Udaya- 
giri-pattaiia as “ the lord of the eastern ocean.” “ Perhaps Savanna and Sarhgama II 
divided betwixt them the Nellore and Cuddapah districts which must have formed 


^ Ep. Cam, Vol. VIII, Sb, 375. 

2 This minister who is also called Madhavamka and Madarasa-Odeya in some inscriptions is stated to have 
■been a great Vedic scholar and an adherent of pure Saivism as taught by the teacher Kasivilasa-Kriyasakti and 
to have been the governor of BanavSsi 12,000 country. He was the son of a certain Chaunda of the Ahgirasa- 
gotra {Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, Sk. No. 281). Professor Weber in Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 162, footnote ii, refers to 
a record which purports to state that Madhava was temporarily entrusted with the town (and district) of Jayanti ; 
conquered Goa and granted lands to 24 Brahmanas, who co-operated with him in the composition of w'orks 
bearing his name and identifies this Madhava with the Advaita teacher Madhavacharya-Vidayranya, But the 
conqueror of Goa is the minister mentioned in Sk. No. 281, and his father’s name and gotra as given in that record 
differ from those of the Advaita teacher which are elsewhere {Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 23, note 5, and p. 1 19) 
found to be Mayana and Bharadvaja. The pure Saivism, too, which Madhava of Sk. 281 is stated to have 
followed is opposed to the notions of the Advaita religion where Vishnu and §iva are not looked upon with the 
prejudice of the sectarian. Consequently, it looks as if there flourished at this period in the service of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings two scholars of the name Madhava, —one, an adherent of Saivism and the other, a follower of the 
Advaita school of Samkaracharya. The commentary on Sutasamhita noticed on page 194^ of Burnell’s Tanjore 
Catalogue was written by the former, viz., Madhavamantrin, who was a pupil of Kssivilasa Kriyasakti. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 126, note 4. 

^ Ep. Carn.,Yo\.Vlll,T:\. ^$4. The title denotes that the chief, whose name is lost, might have been an 
•ancestor of Pandyachakravarti Vira-Pan4yadeva who, in Saka 1308, was ruling in South Canara (Epigraphical 
collection for 1901, No. 50). Before him the title was borne by the Alva or Alupa chief Kulasekhara in the 
beginniing of the 13th century (Epigraphical collection for the same year, Nos. 51 to 53). The early Aluva 
kings PrithvisSgara and Vijayaditya bore the surname Uttama-Pandya {Ep. hid. Vol. IX, pp. 21 and 22). 

“ 6 Ditto, 39. 

' Nellore Inscriptions, p. 789, No, 28. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 24. 

Epigraphical collection for 1906, Nos. 500 and 503. 
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the eastern portion of the Vijayanagara empire. Muluvayi-rajya and the more central 
divisions were ruled by Bukka I himself and his son Kampana II;^ while the 
Penugonda-rajya was placed under the charge of another of his sons Vira-Virupanna- 
Odeya.* A few years after, Kampana II acquired the Rajagartibhira-rajya which 
perhaps comprised the southern country in general but particularly that of the 
Pandyas. Thus we see that Harihara, Bukka and other princes of the Vijayanagara 
family extended their influence in every direction almost simultaneously ; and before 
the accession of Harihara II, the first sovereign who could be so called, the 
empire had literally extended over the whole of Southern India spreading between 
the Eastern, Southern and the Western Oceans,® some of its important divisions 
being (i) the Udayagiri-rajya, including Paka- vis haya and the Muliki-de§a, (2) the 
Penugonda-rajya (which later on included Gutti-rajya as stated in a copper-plate ins- 
'Cription of the time of Mallikarjuna, dated Saka 3381), (3) the Araga, Male or 
Maleha-rajya, including the ancient Banavase 12,000, Chandragutti and Gove, (4) the 
Muluvayi-rajya, (5) the Barakuru and the Mahgalura-rajya or, clubbed together, 
Tulu-rajya, and (6) the Rajagambhira-rajya. 

Records of Harihara I are very limited in number. We do not know of reliable 
inscriptions of his time beside those of BadamP and Kantavara® and a few published 
in Mr. Rice’s Epi^raphia CarnaticaP Some suspicious copper plate records, which 
have been noticed by Mr. Rice^ and Mr. Butterworth,® call him a chief of Kunja- 
rakSna — the modern Anegondi — attribute to him the foundation of the city of Vijaya- 
nagara with the help and advice of Vidyaranya who was then performing penance in 
the temple at Hampi and give the date Saka-Sarhvat 1258 for his coronation.® 
From inscriptions of later kings which give a lengthy account of the origin of the 
family, w'e learn that Harihara I and his four brothers were sons of a certain 
Sarngama of the race of the Moon. Sariigama’s sons are stated each in turn to have 
•eonquered the Muhammadans (Turushkas), which shows that in the early stage of 
Vijayanagara history there was continuous struggle with the intruders. It has been 
stated already that Harihara w'as mainly occupied with the subjugation of the 
western portion of the Hoysala dominions, including the Kadur and Shimoga districts 

^ See below, p. 12 1 . From a stone record recently copied at Tiruppattur in the Salem district (Epigra- 
phical collection for igog, No, 251), Muluvayi-rajya is known to have comprised the Tagada-nadu, Eyyil-nadu, 
Kalin garaiparru , Parur-payru, Mukkanur-parru, Puramalai-nadu and many other minor divisions, in the time of 
Devaraya I, in Saka 1338. This shows that it comprised at the time large portions of Salem and South Arcot 
-districts of the Madras Presidency. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 327. 

3 Accordingly we find Harihara I and Bukka I assuming the title Mord of the Eastern and Western 
-oceans’ ; {Ep. lnd., Vol. Ill, p. 114!, and Vol. VI, p. 327, footnote 2). 

4 Ind. Anf., Vol, X, p. 63. 

0 Epigraphical collection for 190T, No. 57. 

Vol. V, Ak. 159; Vol. VI, Sg. I ; Vol. VIII, Tl. 154; Vol, IX, Bn. 59, 97, Dv. 50 and NI. 19 
-and Vol. X, Mr. 39 and 61. The first of these gives Harihara the imperial titles Maharajadhiraja, and be- 
'gins with a Sanskrit verse {asita-giri^samam syatt etc,) which is found in the Sivamahimnahstwva of Pushpadanta. 

7 Ep, Cam,, VoL X, Bg. 70. 

8 Nellore Inscriptions, Vol. I, pp. logff 5 see also Ant., Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 89 to 91. 

8 As the traditional date of the foundation of Vijayanagara is also believed to be A.D, 1336 (ue., Saka 
1258), it is not improbable that Harihara I in this year actually made an attempt to declare his independence 
■ ana in order to secure that object befriended a teacher of the §rmgeri-;;E5^^£Z. The date of the two copper- 
plates might thus be granted to be genuine — being based on tradition — though the records on them may not be 
beyond suspicion. It may be noted that in these records Ghanasaila (Periugonda)-rajya and Chandragiri-rajya 
.are stated to have been included in Harihara’s dominions. 
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of Mysore. Gautarasa at Mangalore has also been mentioned as one of his 
subordinates. Gope^a appears to have been another ruling at Kuppatur in the 
Nagarakhanda-country (Shimoga district).’^ Chameya-nayaka built the fort at Badami in 
Saka 1261 under the orders of Harihara. As Harihara was only a mahamandaMvara 
and had not established himself as a sovereign in his newly acquired kingdom, ve do 
not find in the records of his time any reference to a capital towri from which he 
would have ruled. But Bukka I who was concerned with the central portion of the 
Hoysala kingdom is said to have had his capital at Dhorasamudra in Saka-Sarhvat 
1274^ and to have thence changed it to Hosapattana and to Vijayanagara 
(Vidyanagara).^ 

Bukka I was probably administering the empire in the earlier years of his reign, 
jointly with his brother Harihara I. A record from the Bangalore district, dated in 
Saka 1 268, '* is explicit in stating that Ariyappa-Udaiyar {i.e., Harihara I) and 
Bukkanna-Udaiyar were ruling together. We do not know when Bukka become 
the sole ruler ; or in other words, when Harihara died. As, however, the latest date 
known for the latter is Saka 1276,® we may suppose that the event happened 
some time after that date, when, as noted already, it was also found necessary for 
Bukka to shift the capital from Dhorasamudra. The chief minister {maha-pradhana) 
of [Bukka I] in Saka-Sarhvat 1274, was Naganpa-Dannayaka.® Mahamandalekvara 
Mallinatha-Vodeya, son of aliya {i.e., son-in-law) Nadegonte Sayana or Sai-Nayaka 
was about this period, governing Bemmattanakallu (Chitaldroog) as Bukka’s viceroy.^ 
This Mallinatha is, apparently, different from Mallinatha or Mallappodeyar, son of 
Bukka P and a brother of Harihara II. Perhaps, prince Mallappodeyar was the deputy 
of his father Bukka nna-Odeyar and was ruling with him. A record from the Bangalore 
district dated in Saka 1285, registers a grant by this prince {Ep. Cam., Vol. IX, An. 
82). Barakura-rajya was ruled between Saka 1282 and \ 2%^ hy the MahMpradhana 
Malleya-Dannayaka.® Between J^aka 1285 and 1290 the general administration of 
the empire appears to have been in the hands of Basaveya or Basavayya- 
Danriayaka.” Mahapradhdna Goparasa-Odeya was ruling the Barakura-rajya from 
Saka-Sarhvat i28[8] to 1293.^’- The famous Brahmana general of Bukka’s 
son, Kampana-Udaiyar was Goppana, whose Rahganatha inscription has been 
published on pp. 322ff of Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI. Goppana appears to 
have entered service under Kampana as early as Saka-Sarhvat 1275, when the 

1 Ep. Cam., Vol, VI 11 , Sb. 263. 

2 Epi^raphical collection for 1906, No. 522. 

^ In Saka 1276 Bukka’s capital was Hosapattana. In the following year he was still ruling from Hosa- 
patiana in the Hoysana-desa {Ep, Cam., Vol. XI, Cd. Nos. 2 and 3). A record from the Pavagada taluka of the 
Tumkur district, also dated in §aka 1277 states, however, that Bukka was ruling from his " jewelled throne ’ at 
Vidyanagara Vol. XII, Pg.^74). Hence the change of capital from Hosapattana to Vidyanagara must 

have happened about the end of Saka 1277. Vidyanagara, -which Bukka is said to have made his permanent 
metropolis (Bp. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 113, note 9) is not often referred to in his records. 

* Ep, Carn*i Vol. IX, Bn. 59. 

5 Ibid., Vol. VIII, Sb. 104. 

6 Ibid., Vol. IX, Dv. 29. 

7 Ibid,, "Vol, XI, Cd. Nos. 2 and 3. 

® Professor Kielhorn’s Southern List, No. 456, note 8. 

® Epigraphical collection for 1901, Nos. 132, 138, 139 and 141. 

Ep .Carn.yVol. IV, Ch. Nos. 113 and 117. 

Epigraphical collection for 1901, Nos. 117 and 129. 
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prime-minister {mahapradhani) of Kampana was Somappa or Sovappagalu as he 
is called in a stone record at Kadiri in the Cuddapah district.' In his early career, 
before he was deputed about Saka 1283* to reduce the southern dominions and to 
subdue the Mussalrnans of Madura,’ Kampana, who was distinguished from his 
uncle Kampa I by the epithet chikka or kuma 7 'a*, was apparently in charge of the 
Muluvayi country.’ After subduing the south and taking possession of the Raja- 
gambhira-rajya prince Kumara- Kampana appears to have ruled as an independent 
sovereign.® His rule must have extended over the whole of the south and parts 
also of the Mysore State, including at least the Bangalore and Kolar districts and the 
south Mysore district {Ep. Cam., Vol. IV, Introduction, p. 24). In Saka 1289 
Bukka himself appears ruling from his camp at Muluvayi.’ In the same year Bukka 
is stated to have decided a dispute between the Jainas and the Bhaktas {i.e., Srl- 
Vaishnavas) by declaring “that there was no difference between Jaina religion 
{darkand) and Vaishnava religion” (Mr. Rice’s Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, 
Translations, p. 180). The territory immediately south of the Kaveri in Mysore, 
“ which was included in the kingdom of Vishimvardhana Pratapa-Hoysala, ” was 
governed in Saka 1290 by an official of Vira-Bukkanina-Odeya.® Uchchahgi and 
Sosavur (the birth-place of the Hoysalas) appear also to have been subdued by 
Bukka’s general, Tippana-Vodeya.® Prince Sovanna-Vodeya, son of Marappa-Vodeya, 
who may possibly be identical with his namesake mentioned in the Srihgeri record, is 
stated to have granted a village in Maduvahka-nadu in ^aka-Sarhvat 1291.“ It is not 
unlikely too that this Sovanna-Vodeya is identical with one of the two princes of the 
same name mentioned as sons of Kampa I and Bukka I in the Amiual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1906-7, Table, p. 86. In the eastern division we have seen that 
Samgaraa II and Vira-Savannodeya were ruling about Saka 1278. Perhaps they 
died issueless. In §aka-Samvat 1291 Bhaskara-Bhavadura, one of the sons of 
Bukka I, appears to have been placed in charge of the eastern country, which 
he ruled from the fortress of Udayagiri.'^ Penugooda-rajya was administered by 
prince Vira-Virupanna-Odeya as Bukka I’s deputy in Saka-Samvat 1276.^^ Virupanna 
appears to have, subsequently, been transferred to the Aragada-rajya in or before 
Saka-Sarhvat 1285.’® An inscription of 1290 from the Kadur district’®' records gifts 

1 Epigraphical collection for igo6, No. 523. No. 250 of 1901 and No. 89 of .1889 also mention the 
m-ahapradhana Somappa {Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 324). The same person is again referrred to in Ep. Cam., Vol. 
X, Kl. 203, 222 and Mb. 58. 

2 The earliest date for Kamp.Tna available from Tamil records is Saka 1283 (No. 250 of the Epigraphical 
collection for 1901) and the latest, 1296 (No. 282 of 1903). Inscriptions of his time round in the Kolar district 
range between §aka 1277 and 1296. 

3 Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol, II, p. 223. 

* Ep- Ind., Vol. VI, p. 324. 

8 Ep-Carn.,Vo\- X, Kl. 203. The Kadiri record of Saka 1275 (Epigraphical collection for 1906, No. 523) 

•calls him Kumara Kampauna of Muluvaya. 

6 Ep- Ind., Vol. VI, p. 324. ^ Ep. Cam., Vol. X, Mr, 79. 

s Ihid„ Vol. IV, Ch. 1 13. ® Ibid., Vol. VI, Introduction, p. 21. 

10 Ibid., Vol. VIII, Tl. 132. Epigraphical collection for 1903, No. 91. 

12 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 327. Bukka is here stated to have been " ruling the territory belonging to the kings 
'Of the Hoysala Kings (wearing it with as much ease and grace) as au ornament on his shoulder.’ 

Cam., Vol. VIII, Tl. Nos. 20 and 37. 

Ibid., Vol VI, Kp. 6. Nr. 34 of the Shimoga district is dated in the cyclic year Plavahga which is one year 
^rior to the date of Kp. 6 and records a grant for the « permanent domain ” of Viruparaya, son of Bukkaraya 
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made “ in order to secure the rule of the Earth ” to Virupanna-Odeya. The Araga 
country or Male-rajya^ was at this interval, perhaps, temporarily placed in charge of 
Madarasa-Odeya, the Saiva scholar and contemporary of the great Advaita teachei, 
Madhavacharya-Vidyaranya. The object with which the gift was made indicates 
that Virupanna was recalled to Vijayanagara for some political reasons, winch are not 
quite apparent.* He was, however, reconciled to his viceroy’s place in Saha 1 292 ; 
for, an inscription from the Kadur district® states that he made in that year a grant to 
the temple of Kala§anatha at Kalasa. A certain Naganna*Vodeya was in charge 
of the Sadaliya-rajya in Sa:ka 1293.* About the close of Bukka’s reign his mahapra- 
dhana was Anantarasar, under w'hose orders Cholappagalu, the minister at Penugonda, 
constructed a canal.® It was, perhaps, at the instance of this same Anantarasa that 
the tank at Porumamillawasdugin Saka-Samvat 1292 by prince Bhaskara-Jtshavadura 
and was designated Anantasagara after that minister.® Ananta or Anantaraja is 
stated in the Porumamilla record to have been the minister of the five sons of 
Sarhgama 1 (verse 16) ‘ as in the past, Vishnu—the beloved of his devotees, served 
the (five) Pandavas (both) as a charioteer and a servant.’ An earlier inscription 
from Penugonda dated in Saka-Sarhvat 1276,* mentions the same niahapradhdna 
Anantarasa-Odeyaru and states that he built the fortifications at that place — the 
would-be capital of the later Vijayanagara kings.® A copper-plate record from 
Yedatore gives the date of Bukka’s death as Saka 1298, Nala, with astronomical 
details.® 

Harihara II, the son of Bukka, must have succeeded in Saka 1298-9.^® He was 
the first to assume the imperial titles Maharajadhiraja, Rdjaparameivara^ etc.^ and to 
establish himself on the throne of Vijayanagara. The kingdom in his time seems to 
have reached the utmost limits and to have been firmly secured.^^ The earliest 
records dated in Saka 1299 do not refer to any of Harihara’s viceroys or ministers. 
Mudda or Muddana-dandanayaka was his prime-minister in Saka 1300'* and appears 
to have continued in that position till at least Saka 1309.“ At this time, a certain 


^ Ep. Cam,, Vol’. VIII, Introduction, p, 1 2 and above, p. 239. 

2 An inscription from the Tirthahalli taluka {ibid., TI.’ih), which gives the date Saka 1301 to Udageri Virupa- 
ksharaya, son of Bukkaraya, falls into the reign of Harihara IL No. 167 from the same taluka is dated in Saka 
1303 and calls the prince Virupaksharaya giving him the imperial titles of maharajadhiraja, paramesvara, etc. 
These records, perhaps, show that Virupanna was then ruling independently of Harihara and give a clue to the poli- 
tical reasons for which he was obliged to be absent from his viceregal seat in the latter part of Bukka’s reiffn • see 
also Tl. No. 1 16. ' 

® Ep. Cam,, Vol. VI, Mg. 52. 

^ lhid„ Vol. X, Cb. 63. 

5 lhid„Vo\.yi\\, Pg. 92. 

® Epigraphical collection for 1903, No. 91. 

y Ep. hid., Vol. VI, p. 327. 

8 Ihid., Vol. Ill, p. 238. 

9 Ep. Cam., Vol. IV, Yd. 46, 


, N. 


76) which states that Saka . 


10 This is corroborated by an inscription from Nellore (Nellore Inscriptions, 

1322 was the 25th regnal year of Harihara II. 

Forgotten Empire, p. 48, and Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. ii5f. 

.T 1 34. that the prmie-minister 

Mudda-dan 4 natha was already serving in that capacity under Harihara’s father, Bukka I. The former refers 

to Kriyasakti as the spiritual guru oi king Harihara II. From what is stated in No. 58 of the EoiaraDhical 
collection for 1^892, Mudda also appears to have followed the teachings of Kriyasakti. We have seen ' alreadv 
that this Kiiyasakti was the guru of the minister Madhava; see above, p. 2'^8 note 2 
Ibid, Vol. V, Bl. 63. o ,. -4; 
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Malagarasa of the Ka§mira-varh§a set up a golden pinnacle on the temple at Belur. This 
Malagarasa may be identical with Malagarasa-Odeya, who was ruling the Mahgaluru- 
rajya under orders of Harihara II in Saka-Sarhvat 1312. ^ Harihara’s prime-minister 
between Saka 1302 and i304.was Kampala, during whose regime the Belur temple 
was partly repaired, and four new pillars presented.^ The famous minister Sayana or 
Sayanacharya of literary celebrity is referred to in Mr. Venkayya’s article on the Nallur 
grant of Harihara II.® From Saka 1300 to Saka 1306, Depanna-Odeya was apparently 
in charge of the Sadali-rajya^ which, in the time of Bukka I was ruled by his father 
Naganna-Odeya.® A minister Bhavadura-Odeya is said to have made a grant to the 
temple of Tripurantake§vara at Tripurantakam (Kumool District) in Saka 1308 (Epi- 
graphical Collection for 1905, No. 257). Mahapradhana Mallappa-Odeya who was ruling 
the Araga country in Saka 1312,® may be identified with that Mallap-Odeya who in 
Saka-Samvat 1309 while the king was ruling from his camp at DhOrasamudra {i.e. 
Halebid)’^ was himself governing the Tulu, Haive and the Kohkana countries from his 
capital Barakuru.® He must also be identical with Mallana-Odeyar who was ruling 
Haive with his residence at Honnavura (Honavar) in Saka-Sarhvat 1309.® Prior to 
Mallappa Barakuru-rajya was in charge of a certain Bommarasa-Odeya 
between Saka-Sarhvat 1301 and 1303^® and of Jakkanna-Odeya in Saka 1304.^’^ 
In Saka 1314 Sihganna-Odeya was in charge of Tulu and Malaha-rajya with his 
capital at Barakuru while the king was encamped at Dhorasamudra.®® This princi- 
pality was governed by Heggade-Sarhkarasa or Sarhkaradeva-Odeya in Saka- 
Sarhvat 1316 and 1317.^® In the latter part of Harihara’s reign, i.e. about Saka 
1324-25, Araga (Maleha-rajya) was ruled by Vitthapua-Odeya^* who, as we shall see 
in the sequel, continued to serve also under Dgvaraya P®, while Baraknru was 

I Epigraphical Collection for igoi, No. 55. 

- Ep^ Carn*i Vol. V, Bl. 52. An inscription at Homma {ibid,, Vol. IV, ch. 64) dated during the rule ol 
Kampana in Saka-Samvat 1302, designates the village Sarvajna'Vishnupura evidently after a teacher of 
Sayana the minister of Harihara II. [Ep. Ind.y Vol. Ill, p. 118.) 

^ Ep* HI, p. 117. Harihara appears to have had a Jaina minister by name Baicha. His son 

Iruga was the nominal author (the actual author being his protege Bhaskara) of the lexicon N andrtharatnamdlcL 
and built the Ganigitii temple at Vijayanagara (5'.-/. /.♦ Vol. 1, p. 156). Iruga apparently took up service under 
Bukka II, son of Harihara II (see p. 3 of Dr. Hultszch’s Progress Report for Feb. to April 1890). 

^ Ibid., Vol. X, Sd. 112, Kl. Nos. 67 and 80, and Vol. IX, Ht. 113. 

® Ibid., Vol. X, Cb. 63. 

® Ep, Cam., Vol. Vil, Sk. 313. 

7 The destruction of the Hoysala capital Dhorasamudra in A.D. 1327 during the time of Muhammad 
Tuglaq could not have been anything like complete. Bukka I in Saka 1276 (= A.D. 1354) i.e., twenty-seven 
years after its supposed demolition, is said to have been ruling from Dhorasamudra and Penugonda. We see 
Harihara II encamped at the place in Saka 1309 (= A.D. 1387) and Saka 1314 (=A.D. 1392). It appears as 
if the town was restored to its original condition in the time of the Vijayanagara kings and maintained its 
importance as the capital town in that part of the Vijayanagara empire. 

8 Epigraphical Collection for 1901, No. 154. Nos. 156 and 164 also refer to the same chief. 

9 Vol. Ill, p. 117. 

10 Epigraphical Collection for 1901, Nos. 126, 135 and 155. 

II Ditto, No. 174- 

12 Ditto, No. 151. Malaha-rajya or Male-rajya is the same as Araga-rajya ; see Mr. Rice’s Ep, 

Carw., Vol. VIII, Introduction, p. 12. 

18 Epigraphical Collection for 1901, Nos. 112 and 159. 

i-i Ep. Cam,, Vol. VI, Kp. 52. Vitthanna is here stated to have been a Brahma-Kshatriya descended from the 
family of Sankapa-Rayapa ; to have been the son of Virupamba and a pupil of the teacher Kriyasakti. Kri- 
yasakti has been already mentioned in connection with Madhava and Mudda-Dandanatha ; see above p. 242, 
note 12. 

18 See below, p. 245. 
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governed by Basavannodeya.^ Princes Immadi-Bukka (z>. Bukka II) and Chikka- 
Taya were governing Muluvayi® (Mulbagal) and Araga respectively. ^ Chikkaraya’s 
minister- was Vira-Vasanta-Madhavaraya, who may perhaps be identical with 
Madhavaraja, the minister of Harihara II in Saka Bachannaraya, the son of 

Madhavaraja, is mentioned in Saka 1317 to be ruling at Gova ‘being establish- 
ed on the throne of the kings of Kadamba ’.® The same chief evidently is 
■called Bachappodeya in an inscription of Saka-Samvat 1318. ^ A record at 

Makaravalli in the Hangal taluka of the Dharwar District, dated in Saka 1321 men- 
"tions Vira-Bachanna-Vodeya ruling at Gove.'" This Vira-Bachanna-Vodeya may 
be identical with Bachatjnaraya, son of Madhavaraja. From the Alampundi plates^ we 
learn that Harihara’s son by Malladevi was Virupaksha I (or Virupanna-Udaiyar If. 
-as he is called in lithic records) who conquered the Tundira, Chula and the Pandya 
countries for his father.® From his inscriptions extant mostly in the Tamil country 
it appears that Virupanpa was in charge of portions of the present North Arcot and 
South Arcot Districts of the Madras Presidency. In Saka 1327, Virupanna is stated 
to have been actually ruling at Vijayanagara.“ The crown prince Devaraya 1 was 
Harihara’s viceroy at Udayagiri in Saka-Sarhvat 1304’^ and continued in that capacity 
until at least Saka-Samvat 1316.^® Two princes of the royal family — the sons of 
Harihara’s younger brother, Mallinatha-Odeya, are mentioned in epigraphical records 
•of the period. Vira-Channappa-Vodeya in Saka 1302, claims to have conquered the 
Muhammadans who were encroaching upon Adavanidurga (Adoni). He took pos- 
session of the fortress and presented it to Harihara II.^® This encounter of Channappa 
with the Muhammadans near Adoni^^ must have been in connection with the 
f‘ continued fight between the Hindus and the Muhammadans ’’ which began in the 
latter part of Bukka’s reign. Narayanadev-Odeya was the other son of Malli- 
natha and is mentioned in a copper-plate grant of Saka-Samvat 1319.^® 

Harihara Is stated to have died on Sunday, the 31st of August 1404, Tarana.^® 
The succession to the throne at Vijayanagara immediately after Harihara’s death 


^ Epigraphical Collection for igoi, Nos. 90, 133 and 134. 2 Cam., Vol. X, Bp. 17, and Mb. 74. 

® Ibid., Vol. VI, Kp. 3i,and Vol. VII, HI. 84. * Prof. Kielhorn’s Southern List, No. 471. 

^Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, HI. 71. ® /if;?., Sk. 241. 

t Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 1 17. A record from M udabidure, dated in Saka 1329, states that a certain Bachappo. 
deya was ruling at Mangaluru while Jornmaya-Danijayaka was the minister of Vira-Bukkaraya II and that 
he then made a grant to the temple of ChandograparSvadeva (No. 41 of the Epigraphical Collection for 1901). 
Perhaps this Bachappodeya is different from Bachanna cf Goa ; but may be identical with Baicha II of the 
§rnvana-Belgola inscription of Irugapa II {Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII. p. i6). Baicha’s father Iruga I andhis grandfather 
Baicha I served also as ministers of the Vijayanagara kings Bukka II and Harihara II (see above p 24.-! 
note 3). 

® /Si’d., Vol. Ill, pp. 22410230. A record from Tirumaiji in the Kolar District (^is. Cam., Vol. X, Bo-. 10) 
apparently mentions a daughter of Vira-Bukka-Maharaya named Virupadevi and her daughter JommadevL 

® This implies that the conquest and occupation of the South by Kampana if was disputed and theVi'iava- 
nagara supremacy ignored subsequent to the death of Kampana 11. ' 

Vol. VlIl.Tl. 196. ■ 

“ Annual Report on Epigraphy for ipo^oe, p. 58, and Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXV 111 , p. 91. 

Nellore Inscriptions^ Kg’. 23. ■ ' 

^ Ep. Cam , Vol. XII, Kg. 43. Chennaya-Nayaka was another officer of Harihara 11, who fell in a fl»ht with 
the-Muhammadans while capturing Raiigini in Saka 1317 (ffitU, Tp. 44). an 

14 forgotten Empire, p. 36. 

Vol. V I, p. 327. 

Professor Kielhorn’s Southern List, No. 478. 
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seems to have been disputed.^ Devaraya, however, secured the succession for 
himself about the end of Saka 1328, — the exact date of his coronation being Friday, 
5th November, A.D. 1406,® One of Devaraya’s powerful viceroys was Vitthannodeya 
who ruled over the Aragada-rSjya.® He held the same high position under Harihara 
IF and his two other sons, Virtipaksha I and Bukka II.“ Another minister of 
Devaraya, who was related on his maternal side to the Advaita teacher Madhavacharya, 
was Lakshrnana or Lakshmidhara, who is stated to have heroically quelled a plot on^ 
the life of the king organised by ‘ some ungrateful wretches who besieged the main 
entrance (into the palace) of the glorious and powerful Devaraya with sharp swords 
(in hand).’ Lakshrnana also set up the image of a Gapapati “ in a natural cavern on 
the southern side of the Malyavat hill which was situated to the east of the Pampa- 
kshetra {i.e. Hampe).” The lithic record which supplies this information is now 
set up in one of the mandapas on the road between Krishnapura and Hampe.® 

It further states that Lakshrnana was one of the five sons of Singale, a 
sister of Madarsa and Sayana, “ the first ministers in this {t.e. Devaraya’s) family.” 
There can be little doubt that the reference here is to the celebrated V edic scholars 
Madhavacharya- Vidyaranya and his younger brother Sayana though the form 
Madarsa suggests the Saiva scholar Madarasa-Odeya. Nagappa-Danpayaka is 
stated to have been one of Devaraya’s executive officers about the time of his 
coronation.^ The same chief appears later on in Saka 1339 to have been raised to the 
rank of Mahdpradhana and to be governing Muluvayi.® Until then, almost from the 
very beginning of D€varaya’s reign, Muluvayi-rajya was under the crown prince- 
Vijayaraya.® In Saka 1339, the Gove-Gutti-rajya was in charge of Virupa-Dappayaka,^® 
and the Barakura-rajya was governed by Sarhkaradeva-Odeya.^^ The Mahdpradhana 
Mallappodeya, younger brother of Bachappa-Odeya, is stated to have been ruling the 
Gutti-durga {i,e. C handragutti) in Saka-Sarhvat 1341.^^ Princes Harihararaya- 

1 His sons, Virupanna-Udaiyar II, Bukka II and Devaraya I, must have tried each in his turn to succeed to • 
the throne ; for, in the years Saka 1327 and 1328 which followed the death of Harihara, we find records which 
refer to one or the other of the first two princes as ruling from the throne at Vijayanagara. 

^ Prof. Kielhorn’s Southern List, No. 480, 

5 Bp. Cam., Vol. VII, Sh. 70 ; ibid., Vol. VI, Mg. 85. Kp. 33 in the same volume is dated in Saka 1329, 
and mentions prince Bhaska-Eaya, son of Virapratapa-Raya. The latter is evidently the same as Devaraya L if 
so, Bhaska (perhaps Bhaskara)-Raya must be a hitherto unknown prince of the Vijayanagara dynasty. Under 
orders pf this prince, Vitthanna, was ruling “Araga, Gutti, Barakuru, Matigaluru and the whole of the Karnataka, 
rajya up to the borders of the western ocean.*’ 

^ See above, p. 243. 

5 This was at the time when Virupaksha and Bukka had occupied the throne at Vijayanagara in spite of the 
crown prince Devaraya I, in Saka 1327 and 1328. Evidently, the position of Vittbaona the viceroy at Araga 
was not disturbed by the political changes at the capital. 

® Originally the pillar (No. 38 of the Epigraphical Collection for 1888-89) was “lying on the southern slope ■ 
of a hill on the east of the Krishnasvamin temple, ** and the record on it has been translated in Asiatic Researches 
Vol. XX, p. 31* The pillar was recommended for conservation in Madras G. 0. No, S49, Public, dated i6tli 
October 1893, and removed to the ^nandapa on 

7 Epigraphical Collection for 1905, No. 345. ® Ep, Cam., Vol, X, Mb. 7. 

9 Ibid., Introduction, p. xxxivf. Ibid,, Vol. VII, Sk. 37. 

Epigraphical Collection for 1901, Nos. 120, 143, 147 and 172. 

12 Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, Sk. 2S8. It is extremely doubtful if we could identify this Bachanna with Bachap- 
podaya who was governing the Mahgaluru-rajya under Bukka II (see above, p, 244 note 7) and with Baicha II, . 
of the Sravana-Belgola Jaina record, which is dated in §aka 1344. He is certainly identical with Vira-Bachanna- 
04eya of the MakaravaEi record and with Bachannaraya, son of Madhavaraja Bayichaya-dandanatha, who was 
a jaina chief and the mahdpradhana of Vjjaya-Bukka in Saka 1344 {Ep. Cam., Vol. X, Kl. 17S; zxid. ihid.*- 
Vol. VII, Sl<. 93) and in Saka 1346 {ibid,, Vol. IV, Hg. i) is, however, the same as Baicha II. ' 
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Udaiyar HI and Vlra-Mallanpa-Vodeya served as viceroys in the country on the banks 
o£ the Bhavani (river) and in Bemmattinakallu (Chitaldroog) respectively. Prince 
Vira-Bhupati-Udaiyar, whose dates range between Saka 1331 and 1343, is known 
from. the colophon of Chaupdapacharya’s PrayogaratnamalSr to have been a son 
of Bukka ( 11 ) by Tippamba.^ It is open to question if all the lithic records of 
Vira-Bhupati so far discovered have to be attributed to this prince, or if some of 
them must be assigned also to Vira-Vijaya-Bhupati or Vira-Vijaya, the son of 
Devaraya I.^ The Nellove Inscriptions published by Messrs. Butterwoith and 
Venugopaul Chetty, disclose to us the name of prince RamachandrarSya-Odeya, 
son of Devaraya I, ruling the Udayagiri-rajya in Saka 1338.® 

A copper-plate inscription from the Gundlupet taluka appears to suggest that 
Devaraya probably died about Saka-Sarhvat 1 344.* If this is correct, Vijaya must 
have succeeded to the throne in the same year. We find a nfragn/ of this date at 
Baligami which gives him the imperial titles MahS,rajddhiraja, etc., and states that he 
was ruling from his capital Hastinavati.® Nuniz ascribes to Vijaya a reign of 6 years, 
during which he is said to have done nothing worth mentioning. From lithic records 
and copper-plates, however, we gather that he must have been chosen crown prince 
very early in his father’s reign — about Saka 1330® — and that he was also known by the 
other names Vira-Bukka, Vijaya-Bukka, Vira-Vijaya^ and Vira-Vijaya-Bhupati.® A 
few inscriptions of Saka-Samvat 1368, the last year of Vijaya’s son Devaraya II,® 
refer to the reigning sovereign as Virapratapa-Vijayaraya-Maharaya.^® It is disputed 
if this king is identical with Vijaya, the son of Devaraya I, or if he is some unknown 
prince of the first Vijayanagara dynasty ; or if, again, Vijaya is only a surname of 
Immadi-Praudhadevaraya (Mallikarjuna), who was the grandson of Vijaya, and as 
such, was entitled to be called by that name in accordance with the well-kno’wn Hindu 
nustom of naming grandsons after their grandfathers. The last alternative appears 
to be the most probable one ; for, it is unlikely that a father would be ruling as a 
subordinate of his son or that he would have survived him to succeed once more to 
the throne. Consequently, Vijaya mentioned in these later records of Saka 1 768 
may provisionally be taken to be identical with Mallikarjuna until the contrary 
is proved by future researches. An interesting fact of the reign of Vijayaraya 
is worth noticing. It is stated that the ministers “ in the kingdom had been 
taking presents (by force) from all ryots belonging to both the right-hand and 


Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, p. 58, paragraph 30. 

2 Ditto for 1908-9, Part II, paragraph 67. 

3 Ind, Ant.yYoX. XXXVIII, p. pif. Mr. Rice^s^^, Cam., Vol.IX, Kn. 2, refers to a prince Ramachandradeva- 
Odeya,^ who was the son of Harihara- Maharaja. As the date of the record is not clear, it is impossible to state 
who this prince was. 

^ Ep. Carn.,yo\. IV, Gn. 24, and Introduction, p. 24. An. 79 of Vol. IX and Kl. 178 of Vol. X, state that in 
this year (z.e., Saka 1344)^ Vira-Vijaya or Vijaya-Bukka, son of Devaraya, was ruling on the throne. Tl, 14 of 
Voi. VIII, however, which is dated one year later, refers to the sovereign as Devaraya- Maharaya, son of Harihara- 
MahSraya, ihis king must be identical with Devaraya II, though be is called the son of Harihara (see Nellore 
Inscriptions, Part I [I, p. 1469, and Ind.Ant, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 92,, footnote 18). 

5 Bp. Cam., Vol. VII, Sk. 93, 

® Ibid., Vol. X, Introduction, p. xxxv, 

7 Ind.Ant., Vdi XXXVIII, p. 92, 

8 See above, note 2. 9 See below, p. 251. ‘ 

Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-7, p. ,83, paragraph 55. 
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left-hand classes at the commencement of each reign} In consequence of this, all 
the ryots were harassed and ran away to foreign countries. Worship and festivals 
ceased in temples ; the country became full of disease \ all people (that remained) 
either died or suffered.” This extortion was put a stop to, by an order of the 
king communicated, first, through Annappa-Odeyar and then through the minister 
Nagarasa-Odeyar.^ We have noted already, that one of Vijaya’s ministers was 
Bayichappa-dandanatha probably identical with Baicha II of the Sravana-Belgola 
Jaina record. Mr. Rice refers to a prince Vira-Parvatiraya-Vodeya, son of Vija- 
yaraya, who was ruling the Terakariambi country in Saka 1347.® 

We do not, at present, know the exact date w'hen Devaraya II, the son of Vijaya, 
succeeded to the throne. As stated already, Devaraya I, the father of Vijaya, 
died about Saka 1343 or 1344. Although, Vlra- Vijaya may, in the ordinary course, be 
expected to have ascended the throne soon after his father’s death, the paucity of 
inscriptions attributable to his reign except the few stray ones noticed above, make it 
appear as though Vijaya did not either succeed Devaraya I, or that if he did, he con- 
tinued to be CO -regent for a time with his father Devaraya I, and for a time with his 
own son Devaraya II, as will be clear from the sequel. A record at BarakOru* states 
that Virapratapa Devaraya (II) began to reign from “ the summer month” {besigeya- 
tingalu) of Saka-Samvat 1343, by which, perhaps, the lunar month Chaitra, which 
commences the summer season, is meant. There is no reason to suspect the accuracy 
of this date and to accept it as the date of the accession of Devaraya II. Another 
record ® dated in the same year belongs to the reign of Devaraya, son of Harihararaya. 
This king may be taken to be either Devaraya I or Devaraya II, the latter being known, 
sometimes, also as the son of Harihara.® If, however, the two records quoted above, 
do really belong to the reign of Devaraya II, the date A.D. 1419^ suggested by Mr. 
Sewell for his accession w'ill be very nearly correct, being only two years too 
early. Again, records of Vijayaraya-Maharaya with the imperial titles Maharaja- 
dhiraja, etc., are dated in Saka-Samvat 1344,® 1345,® 1346,“ and 1 368, the name 
of the king in these sometimes occurring as Vira-Bukka or Vijaya- Bukka.^'- As pointed 
out in the preceding paragraph, Vira-Vijaya-Maharaya with date Saka 1368, may be 
a possible surname of .Mallikarjuna ; but Vlra- Vijaya who was ruling between Saka 1344 
and 1346 cannot be any other than Vijaya, the son of Devaraya I. If, according to 
Nuniz, Vijaya actually reigned for 6 years, his initial date calculated backwards 
from ^aka-Sarhvat 1346 — the latest reliable date available for him — would take us to 


1 The words in indicate that §aka 1368, the date of these disputed records must have fallen into the 

commencement of some reign which could only be that of Imma 4 i-Praudhadevaraya. 

2 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, p. 58, paragraph 30. 

3 Ef. Carn,^ Vol. IV, Ch. 195, 

^ Epigraphical Collection for 1901, No. 160. 

5 Ditto for 1907, No. 158. 

® See below, p, 248. 

7 Forgotten Empire^ p. 62f. 

8 Prof. Kielhorn’s Southern List, No. 4B5 and above, p. 246, note 4. 

® Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906, p. 82. 

Ep* Ccirn,i Vol. IV, Hg. i. 

“ Ep. Carn.,Yo\.V\\\, Sb. 461, states that in ^aka 1344 Vira-Devaraya-Pratapa-Vijaya-BukkarSya was 
ruling the country ‘ pressing on the four oceans.’ Perhaps the first portion of the name refers to Vijaya’s 
father Devaraya I. 
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A.D. 1418’' which very nearly coincides with the initial date given by Mr. Sen ell for 
Devaraya 11 . Consequently, it is not unlikely that Vijaya and his son DSiaraja II 
were joint rulers during the period between at least Saka 1343 ^ ijaya 

must also have been co-regent with his father Devaraya I for two or three 
years prior to Saka 1343, in case the statement of Nuniz that he ruled 6 yeais, 
is true. From a lithic record in the Shimoga District it appears as if Vijaya died in 
Saka 1346, and in consequence a grant was made by Devaraya II for the merit of his 
father {ayyagaluY. Devaraya, consequently, must have become the sole ruler in that 
year.® 

Before mentioning the ministers and generals who played a prominent part in 
the administration of Devaraya II, it may be recorded that the king is sometimes 
also called I mmadi-Devaraya^ and Pratapa-Devaraya.® In a few records his father’s 
name is given as Harihara, by which we have perhaps to understand Harihara III, 
his uncle. ® DevarSya’s inscriptions are found in large numbers in almost e^•ery part 
of the Vijayanagara empire.' Aragada-rajya was, in his time, ruled by Sirigirinatha- 
Odeyar, son of Rayappa-Odeyar of the Brahma-Kshatra family ®, to which Yitthanna- 
Vodeyar also belonged.® Sirigirinatha was apparently in charge of this province till 
about Saka 1354. At this time Gove-Gutti or Gove-Chandragutti was governed 
successively by Tryambakadeva and Handiyaraya. Mangalura-rajya was under 
Nagauna-Odeya and Devaraya-Vodeya of Nagamahgala while Chandarasa and 
Narasirhhadeva-Odeya ruled the Barakura-rajya (also called Barakura-Tulu-rajya).'® 
Prince Vira-Parvatiraya-Vodeya, son of Vijayaraya, and consequently, a brother of 
Devaraya, has been already referred to as being in charge of the Terakanambi-rajya 


‘ Earlier dates do occur for Vijaya, in some of which he assumes the imperial titles ntjadhirdja and 
parameivara. A record from the Pavagadataluka Cam., Vol. XII, pg. 88), which is dated in Saka 1336 
might be cited as an instance. Another of Saka 1335 (Epigraphical Collection ior 1902, No. 568) also gives him 
the same titles, though the suffix udaiyar which it adds to his name shows his position as a subordinate 
prince. These dates may confirm the initial date suggested by Mr. Sewell {.Forgotten Empire, p. 62), •vi.-.. A. D. 
1414 for Vijaya ; but then, the statement of Nuniz that he ruled for 6 years, will have to be altered into 10 j ears ; 
for, the latest date known for Vijaya is Saka 1346-A.D. 1424. Perhaps, the imperial titles in these records were’ 
applied to Vijaya because be was the crown prince. 

2 Ep, Cam., Vob VIII, Tl. 163. 

This conclusion is supported by the statement that Devaraya was ruling' on ^ pavniaYiBut throne in Saka 1*^46 
^ See eg. Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, Sk. 240, dated Saka 1364, and the Epigraphical Collection for 1901, No. 177 
5 Itis,consequently, often difficult to distinguish between the inscriptions of DSvaraya II and his brother 
Pratapa-Devaraya who was ruling in a subordinate capacity over the Maratakanagara-pranta, which com- 
prised portions of the modern N. Arcot District. Inscriptions from that part of the country in which the suffix 
is added to the name of the king may provisionally be taken to belong to Devaraya’s brother Pratapa- 
Devaraya. ^ 

® See above, p. 246, note 4. 

7 Forgotten Empire, p. 77!, and Nellove Inscriptions, p. 1469. 

« Ep. Cam., Vol. VI II. Tl. Nos. 2, 14 and 23 and ibid., Vol. VI, Kp. 27. It is stated [ibid., Vol VII <ih 71 
also that a certain Rayanu-Odeya was in Saka 1332 ruling a portion of the Aragada-rajya, This RayaiiMwas a 
.‘iaiva and the great-grandson of Baichapa-Dandanayaka who was the Mahapradhana of Bukkaraja Baicha's son 
was Mangapa and his son a second Baicha, the father of Rayanna. It is curious that the geneaio<-y of this Saiva 
chief should so closely agree with that of the Jaina chief Baicha II disclosed by the Srarana-Beleola recorri nf 
Saka 1344 KEp. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 16). If it is not due to a pure accident we must perhaps’ presume that Rav. 

anna, the last member of the family, became a convert to Saivism, while his three immediate ancestors were Tni’n^jc 
® See above, p. 243, note 14. - cic jamas* 


w Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Sb. 565, and Vol. VII, Sk. 40. Chandragutti-Gcve was about gaka it6c urder Tr„ 
gappa-Vcdeya [Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Sb. 4S9) and in Saka 1367 under Mallarasa-Odeya [ibid. No loO ^ ^ ’ 

Epigraphical Collecticn for 1901, Nos. 25 and 28. * j • 

12 Ditto, Nos. 86, 148, 173, 177, 179-80. 
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■in Saka 1347.^ The Satyamahgalam plates of Devaraya II and the Madras Museum 
plates of Srlgiri establish that Pratapa-Devaraya (or Srigiri) was a younger brother of 
Devaraya ir and was ruling over portions of the North Arcot District. Perumale- 
Dannayaka referred to in inscriptions from the West Coast was the prime-minister in 
Saka 1351 when, the Hosabasti at Mudabidure was constructed by Devaraja- 
Vodeya of Nagamahgala.^ Two other ministers Were Singana-Daiinayaka ® and 
Lakkhanna-Dannayaka,^ the latter of whom appears to have been placed in indepen- 
dent charge of Devaraya’ s Southern dominions (perhaps the Rajagambhlra-rajya) 
and consequently, to have assumed the title “Lord of the Southern Ocean.” 
Nagarasa, son of Siddharasa, who in Saka 1362, made a grant for the merit of the 
minister Lakkhanna,® is perhaps identical with the immediate superior of Apnappa- 
Ldaiyar who was mentioned already in connection wdth Vira-Vijaya-Maharaya.® 
This must be the same as Aiipappa who w'as ruling Barakuru in Saka 1358, under 
orders of Sihgana-Dannayaka, ' and w'as in charge of both Barakuru and Mahgaltiru 
in the early part of Saka 1362, when Lakkhanpa was managing the affairs (j>arupatya) 
of the whole country at Vijayanagara.® Annappodeya appears also to have 
continued as governor of the Mahgaluru and the Barakuru countries during the reign 
of Devaraya's son and successor Mallikarjuna.® Mr. Venkayya attributes a copper 
coin with the Kanarese legend [kha^mana-danayakaru on the reverse and the 
initial La on the obverse, to the Dapdanayaka Lakkhanna and has identified him with 
“ DanaiU,” the vizier who went on a voyage to the frontier of Ceylon, during the 
reign of Devaraya ll.^® Lakkhanna is known to have made gifts for the merit 
of his brother Madana-Udaiyar at Piranmalai in Saka. 1360;^^ and before this, 
while he was governing the Muluvayi country he granted some villages to the 
Prasanna-Virupaksha temple at Viriipakshapura in the Kolar District, in Saka 1353 
and in 1350 for the merit of Devaraya 11 .^® Lakkhanna and Madanna under orders 
from the king appear to have handed over charge of the Tekal country to Sajuva 
Goparaja,^® perhaps in consequence of their transfer to the Southern viceroyalty.^* 


1 See ikbove, p, 247. 2 Epieraphical Collection for 1901, No. 28. 

3 Ditto, No. 109, Ditto, No. 128. 

6 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, p. 58, panigraph 31. 

® See above, p. 247 . 

7 Epigraphica] Collection for 1901, No. 109. 

s Ditto. No. 128 and Ep, Cam., Vol. X, Bp. ii. 

9 See below, p. 251, and Epigraphical Collection for 1901, No. 83. 

10 on Epigraphy for 1904-5, p. 58f. Nuniz says that ‘Mn his {i.e. Devaraya ITs) time the 
king of Coullaoand Ceyllao (Ceylon) and Paleacate (Pulicat) and Peggu and Tenapary (Tenasserim) and many 
other countries paid tributes to him. ’’ These were evidently countries which had not submitted to Vijayanagara 
suzerainty before the time of Devaraya. 

Epigraphical Collection for 1903, No. 141-. 

Ep. Cam., Vol. X. Mb. Nos. 2 and 96 and Kl. 104. 

Ih'd.i Mr. I. The Saka date as it is here given, is wrongs but from No. 3 of the same talukait becomes clear 
that it was meant for Saka 1356, From other records {Ep, Cam., V'ol. XI, Cd. 29) we learn that Saluva-Tipparaja, 
father of Saluva-Goparaja, was the husband of Harima, a sister of Devaraya II. It may be that the Saluvas 
rose to power and prominence in consequence of this relationship. 

1^ Mr. Nelson, accordingly, places in the list of the Nayaka rulers of Madura between A.D, 1404 and 
1451^ Lakkana Nayakka and Mattanan Nayakka who are presumably identical with Lakshmana-Dannayaka 
and his brother Madanna. But as inscriptions of Lakkana in the Madura country earlier than ^Saka 1360 (-A.D, 
1438) not yet discovered, and as we know that he was in the Muluvayi country till at least Saka 1353 {-A. D.. 
1431) there appears to be some discrepancy in the dates given by Mr. Nelson. 
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About Saka 1362, the Kalasa-rajya was in charge of gandaradavnm Vira-Pandya ^ 
who must have been an earlier member of the family to which the Kalasa-Karkala 
chief Bhairava II belonged and identical, perhaps, with that Vira-Pandya who set up 
the colossus at Karkala in the South Canara District.^ It is interesting to note that 
the famous Italian traveller Nicolo Dei Conti and the Persian envoy Abdur Razzak 
visited Vijayanagara during the reign of Devaraya II. The glowing descriptions 
which these have given of the great city, its king and his people^ showy’s that the empire 
had reached the height of prosperity during the reign of Devaraya II. The kingdom 
must, as we have already seen, extended in his time over the whole of Southern 
India, even to the shores of Ceylon.^ 

Devaraya II is distinguished in inscriptions by the title gajabetekdra. Some 
of the copper coins issued by him, are described on p. 303f of the Indimi 
Antiquary ^ Vol. XX. They bear on the reverse the legend while on 

their obverse is. engraved the figure of an elephant. We have perhaps to expect 
some term synonymous with this, in his title also. If this is probable, gaj abate- 
kdra'' translated in Tamil records into gajavettai-kand-ariUiya'* (Z.^. who was 
pleased to witness the elephant hunt) must have been either misunderstood by the 
translators or its real significance ignored. The complete form of the title would, 
if it is to correspond to the legend rayagaja-gandcibherunda of the coins, be rdya- 
gaja-betekdra (or rather arirdya-gaja). Consequently, the title must mean a hate- 
kdra or gandabherunda to the elephants {vizi) enemy kings.’ Bentekdra or betekdra 
in Kanarese is now applied to the bird known as the kingfisher. I do not know if 
gandabherunda — a legendary bird which is supposed to be capable of carrying 
away elephants and lions on its beak and claws,^ is ever applied to the kingfisher. 
The title gaja-mrtgayd-vihdra assumed by Viriipaksharaya in a later record of 
Saka, 1389 from the Kolar District (Mb. 20) points, however, definitely to the fact 
that the legend gajabetekdra was, already in the time of Virupaksha, understood 
in the sense of the elephant hunter.” Abdur Razzak also mentions the elephant- 
hunt in which ' the sovereigns of Hindusthan took part,’ evidently referring to the sport 
which gave rise to the title gajabetekdra of Devaraya II. Consequently, elephant- 
hunting, as a pastime, was recognised first in this reign and must, in a way, 
be presumed to indicate the peaceful and prosperous state of the country when 
kings could safely turn their attention to sports of that kind. The people,, too, must have 
been enjoying a happy rule as they could then think of social reforms. For, it is stated 
that the evil practice of bargaining for marriage by one, at least, of the parties concerned 
was as rampant in Saka 1347 (=A.D. 1425) as it is to-day. The Brahmans of 
the kingdom of Padaividu among whom were the Karnata, Tamil, Telugu and Lata 
brahmanas signed an agreement to the effect that henceforth marriages among their 
families had only to be concluded by kanydddna, ^ free gift of the bride.’ ® The marriage 
. taxes among all classes in the village of Balajapura were remitted in Saka 1354.^ 


' Ep, Cam, Vol. VI, Md. 42. 

2 Ep, Ind,, Vol. VIII, p. 12S, and South Canara Manual^ Part I, p. 66, 

^ ForgoUen Empire, Chap. Vll. 4 5^^ 249, note 10. 

.. ® A graphic picture of this mythical bird is seen on the “ Ganda Bherunda ceiling, 
the frontispiece to Vol. VIII of Mr. Rice’s Epigraphia Carnatica. 

6 Souih-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I, p. 82f. 7 Ep. Cam., Vol. X, Gd. 1,7. 
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An inscription at Ko'dakani, which mentions the “ setting ” {t.e. the end) of 
DSvaraya II in or before Saka 1370' apparently refers to his death.f Professor 
Kielhorn, who has calculated the date, viz. Saka 1368, Kshaya, given in a record' at 
Sravana-Belgola for the death of Deva,raya, states that it refers to the death of Pratapa- 
Devaraya, the younger brother of Devaraya II.® From the Kodakani inscription, how- 
ever, it appears as if Devaraya II, too, must have died about the same time. As the 
earliest records of Mallikarjuna are dated in Saka 1369, Prabhava,^ we ' have perhaps 
to conclude that Devaraya II died in or before Saka 1369 and that Mallikarjuna suc- 
ceeded to the throne in the latter half of that year. It was during the reign of this king 
that the Saluvas who eventually usurped the Vijayanagara throne became powerful. 

Mallikarjuna was known by his other names Immadi-Praudhadeva-Maharaya 
and sometimes also Devaraya-Maharaya® and like his father bore the title gajabentekara,. 
In the early years of his reign, Sirigirinatha-Odeya of the Brahma-Kshatrlya family,® 
already referred to,*' was ruling the Aragada-rajya, and Baylchanna-Odeya, the son of 
Triyambaka, was in charge of the Chandragutti-rajya.® After Sirigiri, the principality 
appears to have passed into the hands of his son, Devappa-Dandanatha. A copper- 
plate inscription now preserved in the Puttige-matha at Tirthahalli,® states that this 
Dandanatha’s father Srigiri was a cousin {dayadd) of king Harlhara and a descendant 
of Rayapa. It is difficult to explain in, what sense Srigiri was a Cousin of Harihara. 
The gift referred to in the Tirthahalli plates, was, however, made in Saka 1386 on the. 
occasion of “ the name-giving ceremony {namakarana) of [a son] DSvaraya to a 
son of Mallikarjuna.”^® If the genuineness of these copper-plates is above suspicion,, 
and if my interpretation of the particular passage in question is correct, the date Saka 
1386 would be the birthday of Devaraya, a grandson of Mallikarjuna, who in all 
probability is identical with the, Padea Rao of Nunlz.“ Annappodeya has already 

1 Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Sb. i8. 

2 Abdur Razzak says that a desperate attempt on the life of Devaraya was made by one of his brothers in 
A.D. 1443 (Saka 1365). Nuniz confirrns the statement and records that Devaraya died a few months after this 
event (Forgotten Empire, p. 78 f, and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905-6, page 82, paragraph 46). 

® Southern List, No. 495. 

^ Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, Sk. 239, and Vol. XII, Pg. 69, of the time of Krishnaraya referring to an earlier grant 
by I mmadi-Deva- Maharaya, Z.5., Mallikarjuna. An inscription from the Bangalore District, dated in Saka 1369- 
(Ep. Cam., Vol. IX, Dv. 38), refers to the permanent [sthira) rule of Virupaksha. This could not be explained 
otherwise than by supposing that the king was also called Virupaksha. 

5 Mr. Sewell (Forgotten Empire, p. 80) rightly suggests that a Devaraya III must have succeeded 
Devaraya II on the Vijayarigara throne, but says that this must have been only between A.D. 1444 and I449,after 
which Mallikarjuna followed {ihid.,^.<^ 6 ). But as it is shown already that Devaraya II died about Saka 1369, 
and as in the earliest records of Mallikarjuna, dated between Saka 1369 and 1371, he is sometimes called Devaraya 
(eg.,Ep. Carn., Yo\. Y\l\, 6 ^, and Vol. VI, Kp. 44), which is only a shorter form of Immadi-Praudha- 

Devaraya, there is no doubt that Mr. Sewell’s Devaraya III, is no other than Mallikarjuna himself. Pinarao- 
and his unnamed son, whom Nuniz places between Devaraya II and Virupaksharaya^have not yet been identified. 
One of the two must be Mallikarjuna,— probably the former ; for, as Mr. Sewell remarks (Forgotten Empire,. 
p. 302, note 5), Pinarao or Chikkaraya would appropriately be the title of a crown prince. It is not unlikely also 
that Nuniz who apparently out of confusion states, that an attempt was made on the life of prince Pinarao while 
actually it was one made on the life of his father Devaraya II (ibid., p. 97) would similarly have made the crown- 

prince Pinarao and his successor two different individuals. 

« Ep. Carn., Vol. VI, Kp. 32. ^ See above, p. 248. 

» Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Sb. 473. Triyambaka, too, has been already noticed as the governor of Gove- 
Gutti or Gove-Chandragutti under Devaraya II (above, p. 248). 

» /M.VtI. 206.* 

“ Mr. Rice beUeyes the occasion to be the name-giving ceremony of Devaraya, a son of Mallikarjuna ? but 
we do not know of any son of Mallikarjuna of that name. It is more likely that the author omitted to repeat 
the word tanayasya a second time for the sake of the metre. 

See below, p. 253. 
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teen mentioned as viceroy of Barakuru and MangalQra*raiya in the last days of 
Devarayalt. He continued to hold the same high position in the beginning of 
Mallikarjuna’s rule as well.^ But in ^aka 1372 Rayarasa-Odeya is stated to have been 
the viceroy at Barakuru. In Saka 1373 ^ mukha-mandapa was added to the Hosabasti 
-at Mudabidure, while the prime-minister was Ganapannodeya, Guruvappodeya 
and Lakkhanoa-Odeya were governing Barakuru in §aka 1380 and 1385 respectively. 
During the reign of Mallikarjuna an invasion into the Vijayanagara country by 
the combined forces of the Gajapati king Kapile^vara and the Sultan of the South is 
■said to have taken place.^ Mr. Venkayya makes mention of a subsequent Pandya 
invasion into the town of Kaftchi about Saka-Sarhvat i39i-* These two invasions must 
be sufficient to indicate that the kingdom of Vijayanagara was already growing weak. 

Virupaksha should have succeeded to the throne in §aka 1387 : for, prior to that 
year, we do not know of any records which refer to Virupaksha as the ruling 
sovereign. The relation which he bore to Mallikarjuna is not clear. A record from 
Conjeeveram, dated in A.D. 1470, makes him the son of Dgvaraya and, as such, a 
brother of Mallikarjuna ; while another, dated in A.D. 1483 from Gangaikondachola- 
puram states that he was the son of Mallikarjuna.^ The large number of epigraphs 
from the Mysore State published by Mr. Rice in the volumes of the Eptgraphia 
Carnatica, do not distinguish two different kings of the name Virupaksha. The dates 
range from A.D. 1466 to 1485 and it is difficult to say if all these refer to one and 
the same Virupaksha or to two, though it is not altogether impossible to accept the 
former alternative, as Mallikarjuna also bore the surname Devaraya. In the genea- 
logical tables hitherto published, two different Virupakshas are made out subsequent 
to Devaraya 1 1 — one, the younger brother of Mallikarjuna, and the other his son.® 
We do not know of any powerful minister of Virupaksha other than the Saluva 
chief Narasihgaraja-Odeyar, who in several records of this period, makes grants 
independently of the ruling sovereign Virupaksha. He is stated to have been the 
real ruler of the country in Saka 1407 — the king being assigned only the dignity of 
occupying the throne.® About ^aka 1392 Singappa-Dandanayaka appears to 
have held the high office of minister.' Under his orders Vittharasa was ruling the 
JBarakura-rajya and the MahgalQra-rajya, between ^aka-Samvat 1393 1398-® 

Devappodeya, the son of Srigirinatha ® was ruling the Aragada-rajya as Virupaksha’s 
viceroy in Saka-Samvat 1389.'® Virupaksha’s records extend up to Saka 1407.*^ 
No. 593 of the Epigraphical Collection for 1902, dated in §aka 1408, suggests that 

1 Epigraphical Collection for 1901, No. 83. Here the date and the cyclic year have been nnsrea(nil~|^ka 
13W0. He[vi!ambin'l. On re-examination of the original 1 find that they should be read Saka 1370, Vibhava. ' 

2 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906-7, paragraph 56. 

3 Ihid,^ paragraph 57. 

^ See Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1891-92, p. 9, paragraph 9. 

^ Profepor Kielhorn, in his succession list of the Vijayanagara kings of the first dynasty {Ep. Ind., Vol 
V, Appendix II, i8a) makes Virupaksha, the son of Devaraya II, from Sirahaladeyl. The Sajjalur plates (Ep 
Vol. Ill, Ml. I2i), from, which this information is derived, seem to call Virupaksha’s father Pratapa or 
Praudha-Pratapa who ‘‘acquired the Kingdom from his elder brother. ” In all probability, he was the vounser 
■brother of Devaraya II, referred to in the genealogical tables. ^ ^ 

^ Ep, Cam., Vol. X, Mb. 104. In one of the records dated in Saka 1406 {ibid,, Vol. IX Ma -32) 
Narasinga assumes the title Maharaya. > - 

' Ibtd,, Vol. XII, Gb. 29, 8 Epigraphical Collection for 1901, Nos. 158 and qo 

« See above, p. 251. 10 Ep. Cam,, Vol. VI 11 , Tl. 143. 

Ibid., Vol., X, Mb., 104. 
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there must have been a Praudhadevaraya-Maharaya who was a son of Virupaksha 
and a grandson of Devaraya {z.e. Mallikarjuna).^ The Parnapalle record of §aka 
139^) which Mr, Sewell mentions on p. 97 of his Forgotten Empire, may have 
to be identified with this PraudhadSva.* Nuniz also refers to a son of Viru- 
paksha by name Padea Rao in whose time the Saluva usurpation took place. In all 
probability, Virupaksha left two sons, of whom one was Padea Rao (Praudhadevaraya) 
of No. 593 ) so named after his grandfather Mallikarjuna Immadi-Praudhadevaraya.®' 
Virfipaksha appears to have continued to rule, jointly with his son ‘ Padea Rao ’ almost 
until the actual usurpation of the throne by the minister Saluva-Nrisirhharaja. 

The exact date of the Saluva usurpation and the manner in which it came about 
are not known from epigraphic records. The account given by Nuniz {Forgotten 
Empire, pp. 306 and 307) was the first to suggest the theory of a Saluva usurpation 
and the Devulapalle plates discovered by Mr. Ramayya Pantulu appear to confirm' 
this suggestion.^ Though the actual usurpation took place about the end of the 15th 
century A.D. as will be pointed out presently, records of Saluva chiefs who were at 
first feudatories of the Vijayanagara kings, have been extant from much earlier times. 
The first reference in lithic records is to Saluva Mahgu- Maharaja, who is mentioned 
in a Dalavanur inscription of Saka 1285,® as an officer of Kampana II. He has 
been Identified with Saluva Mangi, the grandfather of Tippa referred to in the Telugu 
poem Jaimini Bharatamu^ The Saluva chiefs who succeeded Mangi appear to- 
have continued as Vijayanagara subordinates in subsequent reigns. Tipparaja and 
his son Goparaja were ruling Tekal under the Vijayanagara king Devaraya II in 
§aka 1352-53.^ The former is stated to have married a sister of the ruling 
sovereign® and was perhaps in consequence raised to the position of a mahS,mand-^ 
alSkvara. He made gifts at Tiruvalangadu in §aka 1362® and at Tirupparkadal in 
^aka 1364^® being perhaps then placed in charge of the North Arcot District. The 
Saluva chief, Gopa-Timma or TIrumalaideva- Maharaja, was, perhaps, a grandson of 
Tippa, just mentioned, and the son of Goparaja^\- while the usurper Narasirriharaya 


^ See above, p. 251. 

2 No. 158 of the Epigraphical Collection for 1901, which is dated in Saka 1393 and in the reign of Praudha- 
devarava, may have also to be referred to Prau4hadeva, the son of Virupaksha. It is possible, too, that about 
this period the elder Praudhadeva, viz., Mallikarjuna was ruling jointly with his son Virupaksha. The younger 
would be only 7 years old if we adopt the former alternative. 

3 Mallikarjuna with the date §aka 1405 mentioned at the end of paragraph 32 on p. 59 of the Annual 
Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, must, in my opinion, be the same as Praudhadevaraya son of Virupaksha. If 
this Praudhadeva was so called after a surname of his grandfather Mallikarjuna, it will not be difficult to see- 
that he was like him known by the name Mallikarjuna also. 

4 Ep. bid.,Vo\, VII, pp. 74ff. Verse 13 states that Nrisimha ‘became an emperor by defeating all his- 

enemies with the sole assistance of his sword." Mr. Ramayya Pantulu is of opinion that in this statement is found 
a hint to Nrisimha’s usurpation p. 84, note 2). 

5 No. 52 of the Epigraphical Collection for 1905 and Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1904-5, p. 62, para- 


graph 44- 

6 Loc. cit. 
s Ditto. 


^ See above, p.249, note 13. 

® Epigraphical Collection for 1903, No. 498. 


10 Epigraphical Collection for 1904, Nos. 694 and 703. 

11 Ep. /wd., Vol. VII, p. 76, footnote ii, and p. 77, footnote 2. Gopa-Tippa, Gopa-Timma and Saluva- 
Tirutnalaideva-Maharaja do perhaps all refer to the same individual as their dates indicate. Professor Hultzsch 

distinguishes Gropa-Tippa from Gropa-Timma and identifies the first with Tippa, son of Gauta, and 
second with Timma, son of Gunda. The names, compounded as they are with Gopa, show that Tippa and' 
Timina, even if they be different individuals, must have been sons of Gopa. No. 67 of 1903 from Jambukesvaram 
actually calls Saluva Tirumalairaja, a son of Gopparaja. Timma, the son of Gunda, is designated Timmaraja- 
d^va in a record from Tirumala, dated in Saka 1385 (No. 249 of 1904). 
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was the son of Gunda, an elder brother of Tipparaja.^ . The former appears 
.as an independent sovereign in the South, in the years between Saka 1375 
and 1388; for, his inscriptions found at Srirangam,® Jambukelvaram,'' 
Kudumiyamalai,^ TirukattupalU® and Ttinjore® do not make reference to the 
ruling sovereign at Vijayanagara "who at this time was Mallikarjuna. The inscrip- 
tions of Narasiriiharaya are even more numerous and extend over the whole of the 
Eastern and the Central divisions of the Vijayanagara empire.^ In these, generally, 
Narasihgarajodeya makes gifts independently of the king ; or sometimes the king makes 
them for Narasinga’s merit. Two records in the North Arcot District show that sub- 
sequent to Tipparaja and Goparaja, Narasinga may have been put in charge of that 
part of the country as early as Saka 1378.® Narasingaraja’s power as a chief seems to 
have grown so great that, ignoring the authority of his sovereign, he went on acquiring 
territory after territory till he was sufficiently strong to assume the reins of govern- 
ment himself.® Even in records where a formal mention of the emperor is made 
Narasimharaja does not figure as a feudatory making gifts for the merit of his over- 
lord.^ The earliest epigraph in which Narasinga styles himself a maharaja, is dated 
in Saka 1406,^® though in Saka ^1.407 he appears again as the mahamandalesvara 
Narasingaraja-Odeya.^’- In Saka 1408 Narasirnha assumed the imperial titles 
-rajadhiraja, etc The earliest record of his son Immadi-Nrisimha, is dated in 
Saka 1414.1® Accordingly, the Saluva usurpation must have taken place between 
■Saka 1408 and 1414— perhaps most probably in Saka i4o8=A.D. 1486-87, as 
Dr. Caldwell suggests.^* 

H. Krishna Sastri. 


3 vt ^ Epigraphical Collection for 1892, No. 59. 

Epigrapical Collection for 1903, No. 67. « Ditto for 1906 No 3-8 

! S’, r .7 v? triT ‘ SoutlM Insert., Vol. II, No. .a ' ‘ 

VII p. 78 Inscriptions of Saluva Nrisimha are not found on the west coast and in the 
fn “*■ independence for a time and extended their sway over the 

former while Gppa-Tippa or Saluva Tirumalaideva- Maharaja was perhaps occupying the latter. Udayaffiri 

Vijayanagara kingdom and occupied by the ^j^pati king alre^y 
the time of Mai ikarjuna. Gove-Gutti.was captured by Mahmud Gawan in the reign of Virupaksha ® 

by conquest with several strong forts ’ [For^'oiUn -ri.- i J territory to his own 

he actually usurped the throne and hecZeT.SZ This latter statement shows that even before 

■conquests and to enlarge his dominions ^ ' vereign, e was independent enough to extend h is 

. Voh X, Mb. 

§aka 1378)’ to^edndde wifhlhe ^onfLTlSnt J hSeiln Tf wT f 1 Narasihgai-aja {z.e. 

by Nuniz (Aorgoitew Empi>-e, page 307)-we net to ,^6 ’ vea. l 7 “ 

second usurpation of the Vijayanagara king-dom bv the T ^'^ich will take us very near to the 

not count the rule, in the Nuniz did 

■lithic records. ^ Mrisimharaya, which is proved by the Devulapalli plates and other 

Krishnaraya, whosucceededlothetiirote^inSakl rd.o8°' sUted that the famous predecessor of 

that the SMuva general is meant id 

latter happened about the commenceir-m of L . £17 . , fv usurpation by the 

for 1907.08, Part II. paragraph 8tl. • Christian era (AbmmoI on Epigraphy 



A forged copper-plate inscription 

FROM EASTERN BENGAL. 


T his mscription is written on both sides of a single sheet of coppery measuring 
8" by 4f", The plate has no raised rims, and bears, on its left-hand- side, 
■clear indications of having been soldered on to a seal. Nothing is known to me 
-about the exact find spot of the plate, beyond the vague fact, that it came from 
Eastern Bengal. When I saw it in July, 1908, it was with some Bengali gentleman 
in Calcutta ; however, I understand, that it has since been returned to its owner. 

The main point of interest attaching to the inscription on this plate, is the fact 
that it proves to be an ancient legal forgery, made with the object of claiming the 
ownership of certain landed property, which, by a previous copper-plate, had been 
.given to certain persons. This fact becomes evident both from palaeographical 
and grammatical reasons. To begin with palaeography, the inscription, at first sight, 
-conveys the impression of being written in the alphabet current in North-Eastern 
India from 600 to 800 A. D. approximately. There are, perhaps, even a few letters 
that would carry us a little further back, especially such forms as the letter ha in the 
end- of 1. 20 {sakasrani), and in its combined form, in the group hma, in 11. 1 1 and 14 
<{vrahmana-). This form of ha may generally be taken as a test letter, proving, 
that any form of writing, in which it occurs, belongs to the 4th or 5th century 
A.D.^ and I believe, there can be no possible doubt about the spuriousness of any 
mscription, which exhibits, by the side of the ancient Gupta ha, such late forms, as 
the tu of l.io {catu~), and the la of 1 . 12 {alam) and {lopari-). This last letter la is 
■particularly instructive, as its younger form occurs only twice, in one and the same 
line, while in the many other places where la has been employed we find forms 
varying but slightly from the ordinary la of the North-Eastern variety of the Indian 
Alphabet during the Gupta time. Evidently, the’ writer had become absent-minded 
for a moment, and forgot his part as a clever forger, which, otherwise, he has not 
played badly up to the end. The tu, which he wrote in 1 . ■ 10, likewise, shows that he 
Vas generally accustomed to write this letter in a way which somewhat resemble'S 
the modern Bengali form of 

1 See j 4 . A 'A- 1903.4, 1). 102,. - . . ' . , 

® It may be seen e.g. in i. 15 of the'Deopara inscriptioii of ' chat Ar-Jjaladhi- • see Ep.' 

Jnd.Vol. I, p.3og, and plate. ' - . . . . 
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The grammar of the inscription, especially the syntax, is in such a bad state 
of confusion, that it would be impossible to attempt anything like a connected and 
literal translation of the text. Thus, in the beginning, in 1 . 2, we find the loc. sing, 
of the present participle, pratafati, connected with the name of the king, Sam^cara- 
deve. Evidently this phrase was intended to mean; ‘while Samacaradeva was reign- 
ing,’ but fra-taf- is never used in that sense, and the writer of the inscription clearly 
blundered, perhaps from such phrases as prathimfatau ‘while Samacaradeva was 
lord of the earth.’ Following close upon this trrongly employed phrase, we read in 
11. 3 and 4 suvarna-'Dityadhikri-antaranga, an epithet, referring to the upartka 
Jlvadaita ( 1 . 4). We may well imagine that the writer had in his mind an expression 
meaning that Jivadatta gained the affection {antaranga, lit. heart) of the people by 
magnificent gifts of gold {suvarna^m'sranana), but here as well as in all the following 
lines of the inscription, it is altogether hopeless to attempt any corrections. 

The inscription purports to record a grant of land made during the reign of the 
Maharajadhiraja, the illustrious Samac&radeva U. 2), by the uparika^ J-lvadatta. 
( 1 . 4). The grant was made in supersession of a previous one, by which a portion 
of the land had already been given to certain persons, whose names are not mentioned 
( 11 . i5ff. pra.k-tamrapatti-krta-kseitra‘‘kulya‘Dapa'‘ttrayam-apasya). The recipient of 
the present grant appears to have been a certain Supraftkasvamin (11. 5 and 
17). The land was situated in the district {mandald) of Kavaraka ( 1 . 4). 

So far, at least, it ap,pears to me possible to grasp the general meaning 
of the inscription. But, here again, grave doubts arise in regard to its genuineness. 
First of all, a name like that of the grantee Supratikasvamin, seems to me an 
extremely dubious form of an Indian proper name. Likewise, the king’s name, 
Samacaradeva ( 1 . 2), meaning ‘ His Highness, Decency,’ is certainly very 
surprising, and I can only imagine, that it might have been employed as a 
hiruda, one of those secondary titles often borne by Indian princes. The case 
of two of the proper names of mahattaras, mentioned in 11. 7 and 8, is still more 
suspicious. Are we really to believe, that such words as Vatsakunda and 
y anarddanakunda can ever have been employed as personal proper names? hv 
Sanskrit kunda means ‘a pond,’ and any name, formed with this word, certainly 
can only be taken as a local, but never as a personal name. Nevertheless 
I believe, we are able to understand how the forger came to introduce these two 
names into the inscription. For it seems very reasonable to assume that he actually 
found them mentioned in an ancient, genuine grant, which he used for his forgery ; 
but failing to understand them properly, he committed himself to the grave error of 
treating two local names as personal proper names. 

I have already given it as my opinion, that the grant has been forged with the 
help of and in accordance with another genuine grant, dating approximately from the 
7th or 8th century A.D. We may well imagine, that the forger used a genuine 
document, or a draft of a genume document, which he found in the Record Office 
(aksapaiala) of one of the States of Eastern Bengal. This genuine document, 


^ This term still requires explanation. I only 
as * a tenant or farmer, having no right of occupancy; 
modern term does not appear to help us much further. 


find the Marathi word upan explained by Molesworth 
as cpp. to thalahari, a landed proprietor’; but this- 
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■moreover, does not appear to have been lost to us altogether. In the Indian 
Antiquiry for 1892, page 45, Dr. Hoernle mentions a copper-plate from the Farid- 
pur District in Eastern Bengal, -which, as he informs us, had just been sent to him for 
decipherment. As far as I know, this plate has never been edited completely, and I 
have at present only the initial lines, published by Dr. Hoernle, to go on with. 
However, they agree so closely with the opening lines of our present inscription, that 
I have not the slightest hesitation in looking upon the Faridpur inscription as the 
genuine archetypus of the present, forged copy. ^ 

It is possible to assume, that Samacaradeva, the name of the king in the forged 
inscription, may have been a 3 or second name, borne by Dharmaditya, the 
king, mentioned in the opening lines of Dr. Hoernle’s inscription from Faridpur. For 

I feel rather reluctant to believe that Samacaradeva could be a mere invention. 
Allowing, as we certainly may do, a great state of confusion for any Record Office 
in Eastern Bengal at the time when the forgery was made, we must, nevertheless, keep 
in mind that the forgery was made with the object of proving that an entire plot of 
land was rightly claimed by certain persons, who, hitherto, had been enjoying the 
possession of only a part of it. At least, the words pra,k-tamrapattT~krta-kseUra~< 
kulya'Dapa-ttrayam=apasya,\n 11. 15-16, uncertain and doubtful though their exact 
meaning remains to me, were still probably intended for the purpose above mentioned. 
The case of the present inscription, thus, appears to be the reverse of that of 
the Madhuban copper-plate inscription of Harsavardhana of Kanauj.® Here we 
observe the king, the famous Harsavardhana, issuing a grant of land, in order to set 
aside a previous forged grant, ® by which the village of Somak unddka had been 
enjoyed by a Brahman, called Vamarathya. The proprietary right to the said village 
was transferred by Harsavardhana to the Brahmans Vaiasvdmzn and. Szvadevasvdmin. 
But, while the Madhuban plate of Harsavardhana contains a genuine grant, made in 
order to set aside a kuta^dsana or forged grant, we have in our plate from Eastern 
Bengal clearly a kuta^dsana, prepared with the object of proving certain claims to 
some landed property, which could only be substantiated by means of a forgery. And 
from the fact, referred to above, that this forged copper-plate from Eastern Bengal 
bears clear indications of having been soldered on to a seal, we may well conjecture, 
that this seal actually was a genuine seal, to which the forged plate had been attached 
in the same manner, as the spurious Gaya plate of Samudragupta actually still bears 
a genuine seal of one of the Gupta kings attached to it.^ 

1 Dr. Hoernle’s Faridpur Grants according to his transcript (/.c.), reads as follows : — 

Svasiy-asycim^prthi'uyam-apraiirathe Nrga-Naghusa-Yaydty-Amhansa^Samadhrta {sic, !) --Mahdydjddhi- 
r aja^Sri-Dharmmdditya-bkatidraka-rdj ye tad^anumodan^alabdh-aspade (nadhydna ?) KdSihdydm mahdpratihdr- 
oparika-Ndgadenjasy^addhydsana-kale, With regard to the word, put by Dr. Hoernle into brackets, compare 

II 2 and 3 of the present inscription : etac^carappa-karala (read ; hamala)^yugaX-drddhan-opdtta-navyd- 
yiahdsikdydm. Dr. Hoernle’s reading probably has to be corrected accordingly. Read also sama-dhrtau for 
sama-dhytaAn the beginning of Dr. Hoernle’s transcript. 

2 Ep, Ifid, Vol, diP' ' 13 ' 

* The term kutasdsana, ‘ a forged grant,’ is of some interest. Sanskrit kuta, of course, means ‘ deceit;’ but 
as its original meaning is ‘horn,’ it came to be employed in the wider sense of ‘forgery’ evidently, because it 
was a common thing in ancient India, to sell any carving, made of horn, as ivory. I may mention in this 
^' iinection, that we learn from one of the inscriptions on the gateways of the Sanchi Stupa, that the stone 
of *a certain portion of it was done by the of Vidisa, the modern BhTlsa, a town close to 

Sanchi* seeEP* Ind. Vol. ll, page 378, PTo. 200 Vedisakehi damia^kdraeht rupakammam katam. 

See Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions pp*2S4^23i and Plate 'K.^XVl. 
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In regard to the time, when the present forgery was made, the forms of the letters- 
la and tu, mentioned above, on page 255, seem to carry us hack to a compara- 
tively late period, perhaps not earlier than the nth or 12th century A.D.. but I feel 

rather -reluctant to allow too wide a margin for this, as the forger's work appears to 

me too clever to be anything that we might call fairly modern. 

I now edit the inscription from photographs and impressions prt;pared from 

the original copper-plate. 


Ohvej'se. 

(1) Svasty=Asyam=prthivyam=apratirathe Nrga-Naghu.sa-\ ayuty-Amvarisa- 
sama- 

(2) dhrto (tau) ^ MBhaxz]lA\{ira]d.-sx\-Samacilyadcvc pratapaty^’Ctac-carana- 
karala- ^ 

(3) yugal-arS.dhan-opatta-navy-avaka§i-kayarii suvarna-vi.syudhikrt-untara- 

(4) hga n-^axiVa.-Jtvadattas^tdi&anmao 6 :\t 3 .-Kavaraka-mixu<Sii\v. vi.saya- 

(5) ^2£\~Pa'()ittrako yato=sya vyavaharatah Sitprailkasvatniitu iye.st h-adhi- 

(6) karaijika-jDaOTMy^a-pramukha-sadhikarana-svisaya-mahattara-Frt/ivj- 

(7) kunda~xa 3 h.sML 2 iX 3 L-§uvipalita ^-mahattara- 

(8) xa.ahaiti^x^.~Priyadasa-va.a.\la±i 3 X 3 .•y^ana■rdda 7 ^akunda■liCLn.ylih anye cha 

(9) vahavah pradhana vyavaha [ri*] naS-cha vijiiaptaderacchusyaharir 

bhavata prasa-* 

(10) dac=cirovasanna-khela-bhu-khandala-karhval [e] catu [h-si*jm[a*]- ntra 

(nta)-pracanta rh niya- 

(11) vrahmaiiopayogaya ca tamrapattikrtya tad=aharh .^^a-prasada-kattra- 

m=iti yatadhanadaty-alam nasupalatya-saml-oparilikhita- 


Reverse. 

(13) vyavaharibhih samanyasagata§=ca padiinarhhrarajfiaidha svarnsatft 
niraksala- 

(*4) [i]cchatogyikrtabhumindatii pasyai carthadhamyatfi krtadasyai vrahmair- 
adayatSmi 

(15) vyavadhrtya karafiika-A^flyflwa^a-A'eirt®-adin=kulac§ran=prakaIpya prak- 
tamrapatti- 

(16) krta-ksettra-kulyavapa-ttrayam=apasya vyaghra-corakair=yacchepatac- 
catuh-sima- 

(17) lihgabhir-d=distarh krtv=a'sya Supraiikasiaminaft tamrapatti-krtya. 
pratipadita[m*] 


* The last aAjara looks almost like 

'while loc, sing, of the present participle oi fra-up.. 

® This should he either Stmipsliia or Srivipalita. 

btff of th, tot sJ.ha. Mai 
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(18) simaling 3 ni c=attra || Purvvasya[m*] pigacapakkarhtti daksiiiena vidya- 

(19) dharajaigika pa§cimay5rh candra-campakogakenah uttarena (na) Go- 

(20) pendracoraka-grama-sima c=eti |i Bhavanti c»attra glokah Sastim= 
■varsa-saha- 

( 21 ') srani svarge modati bhQmidah aksepta c=anumanta ca ^ tany=eva 
narake vaset I 

(22) Sva-da[t*]tam=para-dattam=va yo hareta vasundbararh sva * visthaya- 
';[rfi*] krmi[r*]=bhutva pitrbhih 

(23) saha pacyate ll Samvat 10 4 Kartci di in 

T. Bloch. 


1 Read ca * 


^ Read sa* 



HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS OF KULU. 


I^ULU is a sub-division of the Kangra district of the Panjab and comprises the 
Upper Bias Valley, Waziri Rupi, Sara], Lahul and Spiti. It lies betv.'een 
31° 20' and 30° 55' latitude and 76° 50' and 78° 35" longitude. On the north it is 
bounded by Ladakh, on the east by Tibet, on the west by the principalities cif 
Chamba, Mandi and Suket, on the south by the Satluj and the Bushahr States. ‘ 
The total area of the sub-division is 6,025 square miles, which is a little less than 
half the area of Holland. Its population, according to the census of 1901, is only 
1 ‘9)5S5, which is about one-fifth of that of Amsterdam, For administrative purposes 
this tract is now divided into two tahslls, called Kulu and Saraj. The latter and 
a portion of the former takstl together form a homogeneous region which may be 
termed Kulu proper. The remainder of the Kulu ialml consists of Lahul and Spiti.'- 
As has been pointed out by General Cunningham,® the old name of Kulu was 
Kuluta, a terra which from Hiuen Tsiang’s account, noticed below, appears to have 
designated Kulu proper. According to a popular derivation, which is also admitted 
by Captain Harcourt, the valley was originally called Kulantapitha, signifying the 
er-.d of the inhabitable world, as the Hindus considered it to be the last boundaries 
of civilization. The name, indeed, occurs in a booklet called Kulantaplthamahatmya, 
which will be noticed subsequently. Phonetically the change of Kzdantapltha into 
Kuln is an impossibility, and the derivation should, therefore, be treated as an instance 
of popular etymology. Some connect the name of Kulu with Sanskrit Kaida meanincr 
worshipper. Others trace it to the caste names Kol and Roll. These 
derivations are evidently fanciful and must be at once set aside. 

The material for building up the history of Kulu is very scanty. This scarcity 
IS perhaps due to the proverbial ignorance of the people," References scattered 
m Sanskrit literature and a few epigraphical and other documents that have come to 
light are notic ed below, with a view to glean from them facts regarding the history of 

» Harcourt, « Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, etc., ” pp. 7-8. 

^ Kangra Gazetteer Part A (1904), p. 48. 

^Ancient Geography, p. 142. 

‘ Cf. The popular sayings KuUu he ullu and Gave Kullu hoe ullu. 
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the valley. The Mahabharata'- mentions Kuluta in the list of countries in the north 
of India. The Md,vk(indcya'‘pui'S,nci'‘ and the Bfihcitsufhkttc^ notice it among the 
tracts situated in the north-east of India. Obviously then Kulfiia had a distinct 
existence in old times. Kalhana^ indicates that about the 6th century it was a 
separate State, when he says that Raiisena, the king of the Cholas, sent his daughter 
Ranarambha to the residence of his friend, the king of Kvluia, and “ Rapaditya went 
with joy to that not distant land to receive her.” Rana" (middle of the ^th century 
A.D.) in his Kadambarl tells us that Kuluta was conquered by the great King 
Tarapida of Ujjayini, who took captive the princess Patralekha, the daughter of the 
king of that country, and that Queen Vilasvatl sent her to Prince Chandrapida, her 
son, to be his betel-bearer. Tarapida of Ujjayini is not known to history, but it is 
curious that Chandrapida and Tarapida are the names of the immediate predecessors 
of Lalitaditya-Muktapida of Kasmir. At any rate it shotvs that Sana recognized 
Kuju as a distinct kingdom. From the chronicle of Jonaraja® we find that in the 
fifteenth century the valley was in the possession of a Tibetan power. For it is stated 
there that Sultan Zainu-l-'abidin (A.D. 1420-70) in an expedition against Goggade^a, 
i.e., the kingdom of Guge, robbed by his splendour the glory of the town of Kuluta. 

Hiuen Tsiang^ places the country of K’iu-lu-to at 700 li, i.e., 117 miles to the 
north-east of Jalandhara. This exactly corresponds with the position of Kuld which 
must be identical with Kiu-lu-to— the Chinese rendering of the Sanskrit 
The circuit of this tract given by the pilgrim is 3,000 It, i.e., 500 miles. This figure is 
very much exaggerated, if compared with the present limits of Kulu, and might have 
been given on hearsay. Besides, we know that Kiuen Tsiang usually overrates distances 
in mountainous tracts. For instance, he places the country of Lo-u-lo (Lahul) about 
1,800 or 1,900 li to the north of the country of Kiu-lu-to (Kulu), though the distance 
between the capital of these two countries, i.e., between Nagar and Kyelang, is only 
about 400 li or 70 miles approximately. Cunningham, ® however, relies upon tradition 
and is inclined to accept the above figure. For he says : “ As the ancient kingdom is 
said by the people themselves to have Included Mandi and Suket on the west, and a 
large tract of territory to the south of the Satluj, it is probable that the frontier measure- 
ment of 500 miles may be very near the truth, if taken In road distance.’’ But a more 
common tradition limits the ancient territory of the State to Wazirl Parol which was 
extended in the reign of Bahadur Singh in the 16th century.® The account 
given by the pilgrim shows that in the beginning of the 7th century Kulu formed a 
■ distinct State. He makes mention of a Stupa, which Atoka had built in the middle 
of the country to commemorate Buddha’s visit to the valley. He further tells us that 

^ Book VI, Canto IX. 

2 Canto 55, sts. 48-52. The reading uluta is a clerical error. Cf. Rapson 1900, p, 531. 

3 Chap. 14, sts. 29-30. Some of the names in these lists are tribal, Kira \ but it can be presumed that they 
..are intended to designate the regions inhabited by those tribes. 

^ Raj atarangini II, 435'‘6* 

° P. 204 (Bombay, 1896). 

6 Jonaraja, Raj atarangini verse 1108. It may be added in passing that Mr. J. C. Dutt’s rendering Ktduta- 
” into the city of Luta ” is evidently wrong. Cf. J. C. Dutt, Kings of Kadimir 2, ScA. Ill, App^ 
.cp. XXII and Duff, Chronology of India, p. 315. 

^ Si*yu~ki, Beal’s translation, Vol. I, p. I77* 

® Ancient Geography, p. 

Harcourt, Op. cit p. 115, and Kangra Gazetteer, 1897, Farts TI to IV, p. 19. 
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in his time there were about twenty sanghdramas and some i ,000 priests, who mostly 
studied the Great Vehicle. There were moreover fifteen Deva temples which 
different sects used without distinction. Along the precipitous sides of the mountains 
were found stone chambers facing one another and hollowed in the rocks, wherein 
the Arhats dwelled and the stayed. This show’s how flourishing Buddhism 

must have been here in the 7th century, though it has now practically disappeared 
from the valley. A stone image of Aualokiteivara is still being worshipped at Kelat 
near Sultanpur, but the people call it Kapilamuni} The description given of the 
climate, the fauna and flora, of course, holds good now also. 

Among the local records that have been brought to light the BansaiilT, or 
genealogical list on which Captain Harcourt based his account of the rulers of Kuiu, 
stands foremost in virtue of the information it supplies. It is much to be regretted 
that the original document was not published, for it is not forthcoming now. Such 
records, provided they are genuine, are very interesting and possess great historical 
value. Copying might invalidate them, yet much of the information they supply is 
often confirmed by other sources. The Chamba Bansault, for instance, gives, as is 
proved by copper-plate inscriptions, the correct names of the rajas of Chamba after 
A.D. 1300. The names of those who ruled between A. D. 700 and 1300 are partly 
changed ; but there the person who copied the old records may be at fault. 

The list, which the Bansaull of Kulu contains, is also corroborated by copper- 
plate and other inscriptions, so far as the Singh dynasty is concerned. For example, 
the grant of Bahadur Singh mentions as second donor the heir-apparent Pratap Sinc^h, 
whom the roll rightly makes the successor of the former. The Tibetan records atso 
confirm it. It is true that such local chronicles are apt to exaggerate the exploits of 
the families to which they belong and leave out events which detract from their glory. 
The Bansauli of Chamba relates, for instance, that Raja Prithi Singh conquered Jagat 
Singh Pathaniya of JNQrpur, while we know from other sources that he played only 
a secondary part there. The Kulu chronicle makes no mention of the fact that 
Kulu ever fell under the sway of Ladakh or was conquered by Zainu-l-'abidln 
Accordingly, the accounts which these records contain should be sifted and compared 

with those supplied by other sources. Still for all that, it cannot be denied that they 
possess much historical value. ^ 


1 i" Captain Harconrt'a book (pp. 370-5) gives a list of no 

less than e.ghty.e.ght rulers of Kulo/ The names of the earlier princes end in PU 
starling from Bihangamapi (?) Pal, the reputed founder of the dynasty Sidh Pal 
?4th m descent frorn the first Pal, was the first Raja who took the surname of Jft .k 
an since his time the chiefs of Kulu have had names ending in Singh. Bihangamani 
and his eleven immediate successors reigned at Jagat Sukh, the old capital of Kulu 
In the reign of Uttam Pal, the twelfth pnnce, the seat of Government was transferred 
to Nagar, whence It was finally shifted to Sultanpur in the reign of Jagat Sinuh 
who was eightieth in descent from the founder of the dynasty It is said that Tri ’ 
the rule of Sr.daU.lvar Pal, the 3,st Pal, there was wajwij chlm^t ^ch Zar 

Vol. LXX, part and mndmsm in these regions see Dr. Vogel's article Triloknlith in y.A.5.B., 

2 Captain Harcourt has used the old spellin? which makec if riM r. . 
oi these names. Changei, have, therefore, been made to give such names“i„ Ae^rSt fo™"'’"""' 
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Siiigh, the ruler of the latter country, who was contemporary with a Delhi (Indrapat) 
king, Gobardhan, killed the Kulu Raja. This statement is obviously wrong, for no- 
such ruler of Chamba is known. The names of the chiefs of this country, ended in 
varman down to the time of Ga9e§avarman5 whose successor Pratap Singh was the 
first Raja of Chamba who adopted the cognomen Singh. May not Araar Singb 
be the name of some petty chief or commander under the ruler of Chamba ? 

During the time that followed, Chamba must have held sway over Kulu, till 
Srijare§var (?) Pal asserted his independence. In the reign of Narad Pal, who was 
fortieth in descent from Bihangamani, war again broke out with Chamba and lasted 
for twelve years. The troops of Chamba advanced as far as Majnakot, a village 
near the Rohtang pass, and built a fort there. But a peace was patched up at last 
and the people of Kulu, inveigling the soldiers of Chamba, threw them into the Bias- 
near Ralla, where they all perished. The Bansault further informs us that Sikandar 
Pal, the fiftieth Pal, went to the king of Delhi to seek shelter against the Chinese 
who had invaded his kingdom. The Raja of Delhi headed an army in person and, 
marching through Kulu, took Gya Murr Orr (?) and Baltistan, together with the 
country as far as Mantilae, i.e., Mansarovar lake. This, if true, is a curious record, 
for it shows, as Captain Harcourt remarks, that an Indian army could successfull5r 
penetrate so far north as the Mansarovar lake. During the reign of N irati Pal, ‘ Ali 
Sher Khan is said to have ruled in Ka§mir. No ruler of Ka§mir had such a name, 
but it is possible that Ali Shah (A, D. 1413-20), the brother and predecessor of 
Zainu-l-'abidin, is meant. Kuluw'as conquered by Bushahr, Kahgra and Suket during 
the reign of Hast Pal, NandPaland Kirat Pal, who were respectively 56th, 62nd. 
and 67th in descent from their progenitor. 

The kingdom of Kulu was consolidated and enlarged in the time of Bahadur 
Singh, who was the 75th raja of the valley. Jagat Singh, the fifth successor of this 
prince, had a long reign of sixty-one years, during which he considerably extended 
his dominions by conquest. His rule W'as contemporary with the latter part of Shah 
Jahan’s and the earlier years of Aurangzeb’s reign. He introduced the worship of 
Vishnu in the form of Rama and Krishna into the valley. Bidhi Singh, his successor, 
made Kulu a really important state. All Kulu, Wazlri Rupl, Saraj, Lahul, Spiti, 
Bushahr, Bangahal, a great portion of Mandi and Suket, with the hill states close up 
to Simla were under this chiefs sw'ay. Man Singh, who succeeded him, subdued 
Mandi entirely, but gave it up afterwards. It was in his time that the powmr of Kulu 
reached its zenith. The princes who followed this powerful Raja could not keep up 
their position. Jay Singh, his second successor, had to go to Lahore and ask for 
aid against Mandi. He was in turn succeeded by Tedhi (“ the Crooked ”) Singh 
and Pritam Singh. During the rule of the latter the country wsls tom. by internal 
dissensions. In Bikram Singh’s time the Sikhs invaded Kulu. Jit Singh, the last 
r ulin g chief, who was 88th in descent from the founder of the dyn.a.sty, was deposed 
in A. D. 1840. With this event the old principality of KuLuta ceased to exist. In. 
1841 Jit Singh died without issue at Shangri, where he had retired after having 
escaped the oppression of the Sikhs. Jhagar Singh, his uncle, was with him at 

i Dr. Hutchison conjectures that Meru or Meruvarman is meant. He uses the spelling Umev which he 
explains as a transposition of Meru. 
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the time of his death and got possession of Shangri. Rai Him Singh, Jhagar 
Singh’s son, still holds his Jagir at that place. Thakur Singh, a collateral of Jit 
Singh, was made titular raja, and Waziri Rupi was given to him in Cyan 

Singh, his son and successor, was called Rat instead of Ritjd. Megh Singh, the 
present Rai of Rupl, is Cyan Singh’s grandson.^ 

We have already noticed that there exists a booklet bearing on the sacred 
ore of the valley, which, though not published, can be seen with the priests of 
Manikarn, the principal place of pilgrimage in Kulu. it is called KulaniapJfha- 
mahaimya and pretends to be a part of the Brahmanda-pnrdna. Though possessing 
little historical interest, it is not unimportant for local topography and its contents 
maybe noticed here briefly. “ Kulantapitha, ” it says, lies to the north-ea.st ol 
Jalandhara and south of Hlmakuia mountain. It is ten ydjanas (about 90 miles) in 
length and three (?) ydjanas (about 27 miles) in width. The sacred place of \’yasa lies 
to its north and the Bandhana mountain to its south. The river Bias flows to its west 
and the Pa§upati (Siva) lies to the west. The deity presiding over the vallev is 
Savarl. Indrakila is the principal hill. The Santgama or confluence of the Bias and 
the Parbati river is the chief sacred place. It was in this land that Si\-u in the guise 
of a Savara fought with Arjuna. 

Though the extent which this Mahatmya gives to the Kulantapitha is nearly 
equal to that of Kulu proper, yet there is hardly any reason to assume tiiat the 
latter term ever meant Kulu. Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant Commissioner of 


KuIq, informs me that this designation is still applied to the tract on the k;ft bank of 
the Bias, between the Bias-Parbati confluence and the source of the Bias, the lattrw 
being its western boundary. 'I'his then is another argument again.st the assumption 
that the appellation Kulantapitha dwindled into Kulu in course of vears. The 
information supplied by the abovenamed officer enables me to identify some of the 
names mentioned in the text. The northern limit of the tract {:pJfha) is tenmxi 
Hemakuta, which according to the Puranas is a Siraaparvata, i.e., a boundary 
mountain. The Pir Panjal range being the northern boundary of Kulu, Hemakuta, 
if it means any particular peak, would mean the Snowy Peak M. of the’ said ranae’ 
wherein lies the true source of the Bias, known as Bias Kundi, the place with whh-h 
the Vyasatlrtha of the text must be identified. Indrakila is the name of the well- 
know mountain in the same range and lies to the south of the Hamta. It must be 
mearly 20,000 feet high and in shape resembles a wedge, whence the designation klh. 

oth these features give it a very impressive appearance, in consequence of u hich 
perhaps it is so well-known in the Puranic literature. 

chronicle of 

Ladakh or the Book of Kings”. What we gather from it is this - 

r (about A.D. 1000), the first king of West Tibet or Ladakh 

had three sons, of whom Lha-chin-dpal-gyi-rngon was the eldest. The latter had two 
:so„s aGro-mgon and Chos-mgon, The great-grandson of aGro-mgon ™fZha ch^! 
rgyalpo, who, according to M r. Francke* reigned between A.I. xogo and iofo. 


1 Kangra Gazetteer, 1897, Part II-IV, pp. 

* y. A, S. B., Vol.LX, 1891, p. 97 g. 

® A. H. Francke, History of Western Tibet, 


26-27, 


p- 63 


If. 
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His son was Lha-chen*Utpala (A.D. 1080-1110), who united the forces of Upper and 
Lower Ladakh and invaded Nyungti or Kulu. The ruler of the latter country bound 
himself by oath “ so long as the glaciers of the KuilSsa will not melt away, or 
Mansarovar lake dry up” to pay his tribute in Dbos ^ and iron to the king of Ladakh. 
This treaty remained in force at least down to the time of king Sengge-naragyal, and 
Dr. Marx tells us that the tax collectors^ of the king of Ladakh used to visit Lahul 
and probably Kula till A.D. 1870, although the two districts were then already 
under British rule. Further on we find that Tsewang rNamgyal I (These dbang) 
between A.D. 1530 and 1560 subdued Kulu “ whose chiefs were made to feel the 
weight of his arm. ” From the high titles assumed by Bahadur Singh in his copper- 
plate grant, it would appear that this event happened before the latter prince rose to- 
power in Kulu ; these titles faramahhattaraka maharaj adhiraj a would suit an 
independent raja only. Further, in the beginning of the nineteenth century {t.e., 
when Bikram or Vikramajit Singh ruled over Kulu and Tsepal over Ladakh) we find 
that, encouraged by the gross carelessness of the latter prince, the army of KdQ 
invaded Spiti and, after having destroyed the villages, carried away all property. 
Later on, the people of KuIq and Lahul combined against Zangskar, laid waste that 
tract and took away whatever w'as valuable. 

The inscriptions, hitherto discovered, which throw considerable light on the 
history of the valley, may now be briefly noticed. The foremost of these is the 
legend on the coin of a Kuluta king Viraya§a, which reads rajna Kdlutasya Vtraya- 
&asya? As has been pointed out by Professor Rapson, it can be ascribed on 
palaeographical grounds to the first or second century A.D. Here, then, we have the 
earliest archaeological record of the Kulutas. Next in date is the rock inscription at 
Salri near Salanu, which though lying in the territory of Mandi, may be regarded as 
geographically belonging to the Kulu valley. The characters of this record are of the 
fourth or fifth century A.D. Its purport is to record that a Maharaja Srl-Chande§vara- 
haslin, who was the son of a Maharaja Hvarahastin and belonged to the family of 
Vatsa (?), conquered in battle a Rajjilabala (?) and founded a town of which the name 
apparently was Salipurl. This town, I think, is the present Salri village situated near 
the inscription. It is not known v/ho these personages were, and consequently the 
significance of the document (Plate LXXXIII) cannot at present be fully realized. 

From the copper-plate grants® of Rajas Somavarman and Asata of Chamba 
we learn that in the eleventh century the dynasties of Chamba and Kulu were related, 
and allied to each other. They describe the Chamba raja Sahilla as one “ who was 
asked the favour of bestowing royalty in return for services by his kinsman the 
Lord of Kuluta anxious to render him homage.” ® Here the use of the attribute 
“kinsman” (sua^Wi^yff) calls for remark. The ruling family of Cha.va\i^\s Kshairiya 
by caste and consequently the Lords of Kuluta must also have been Kshairiyas. 

1 Cross between yaks and cows according to Or. Mars. It is strange to find Dzos mentioned as tribute for 
they are not found in Kulu. 

a Mr. A. H. Francke tells me that they were not tax collectors ; it was the trade contract which required suck 
payments. 

3 Mr. A. V. Bergny, J. R. A. S., 1900, p. 415 and p. 537* 

4 Annual Prog'^ess Report, Punjab and U. Prov,, 1904-5, p. 14, No. 66. I am indebted to Mr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar for the decipherment of this epigraph. 

3 A. S, R., 1902-03, pp. 255 ff. 


^ Op, cit, p. 257. 
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Otherwise they could not be called svakulya\ meaning "of one’s own family or 
relative.” This inference is confirmed by Bahadur Singh’s grant, which mentions 
three Kulu princesses given in marriage apparently to the heir-apparent of Chamba.^ 
I may note here that Vi§akhadatta classes the Kulutas with Mlechchhas. In the 
play Mudrarakshasa ^ he mentions Chitravarman, the king of Kuluta, among the five 
leading Mlechchha allies of Rakshasa. Neither Chitravarman, nor the other con- 
federate rajas, appear to have been historical persons. At any rate, this shows that 



Fig. l. 


in Vigakhadatta’s time (c.A.D. 600 ?) the people of Kulu were regarded as bar- 
barians, if not foreigners. Un the other hand, their coin noticed above proves for 
certain that the Kulutas had Indo-Aryan names in the first or second century A D 
Consequently, if they were non-Hindus, they must have rapidly become Hinduized 
like the Kshatrapas of Surashtra. In Vigakhadatta’s time their origin could not 
but have been forgotten. That the latter should call them Mlechchhas is, therefore 
a puzz e, 1 IS statement is not to be regarded as a mere poetic licence. Or should 


A. .9. R., 1903-04, p. 266, 

" Mudrarakshasa (ed. Telang), pp. 48 and 407. 
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we take in the sense of “well disposed or friendly to ones family _ and 

translate the expression svakulya-KulUte^vara in the grants by “ his friend the; Lord 
of I^ulQta” ? . L 

The- epigraph found in the temple of Sandhya Devi at Jagat Sukh is,, another 
document of Kulu history.. It is cut on two slabs placed on .the enclosing^ wall at 
the entrance of the courtyard. It contains the name of Maharaja Udhran Pal and, 
the date 4 (?) ba. ti. 2 which corresponds with A.D. 1428. Evidently, this is, the 
date of the terriple as well as of Udhran Pal, the third predecessor of Bahadut Singh,. 
While showing the importance of Jagatsukh long after it had ceased to be the 
capital, the record' makes the shrine of Sandhya Devi the oldest temple in Kulfl of 

which the date is known. - ' 

The inscription on the famous temple of Dhungri near Manali records th^ 
foundation of that sanctuary by Bahadur Singh in the Sastra year 29, 2.^., A.D., 45535 
It may be remarked here in passing that this shrine, where human sacrifices used to 
be made within the living memory of the people, possesses perhaps the; finest speci- 
mens of wood carving in the valley {cf. fig. i). _ j •u 

Another important inscription belonging to this period, that has alrea y een 
published by Dr. Vogel, is a grant of Bahadur Singh in favour of RamSpati, the 

Rajagiiru of Chamba. From this we learn that 
the said ruler in A.D. 1559 governed the whole 
of Kulu proper and that the principality of Lag, 
situated between Bajaura and Dhungri, both of 
which places formed part of Bahadur Singh’s 

dominion, was tributary to Kulu. ; Id this docu- 

rrient the chief of Kulu is called SurairUnu. 
{Stirati'ana) raja, i,e., “ Raja Sultan.’ The 
latter epithet has been connected with the name 
; of Sultanpur, the present capital of Kulu, the. 
origin of which it will not be out of place to 
noSce here. According to tradition, preserved 
in the Bansaull, Jagatsukh was the first ^ capital 
of Kulu. It is said that Bihangamaiji Pal, a 
fugitive prince from Mayapuri near Badri- 
Narayan, took shelter with a potter at jagatsukh^, 
and the people, disgusted with the rule of their 
Thakur, made him raja. A rock known by the 
name of Jagatipat, is still pointed out midway 
between Manali and Jagatsukh, where this prince 
used to sleep. He is regarded as; the. founder 
of the Kulu dynasty. The only relics of the 
Fig. 2. former prosperity of the tciwn are a few old 

sculptures placed in the shrine of SandhyS Devi, the best of which, 

on her vehicle the I lately secured for and depos.tad. the 

Lahore Museum (fig. 2), . 2N , 
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Nagar is said to be the second capital, from where in the seventeenth century 
the seat of government was transferred to Sultanpur. Tibetan sources, however, 
take no notice of the first two capitals of Kulu, The chronicle of Tinan, for instance, 
completed in the reign of Bahadur Singh of Kulu, speaks of the latter ruler as 
residing in Magarsa. So do the documents belonging to the time of PartSp Singh 
.and Parbat Singh. It is under Pritam Singh, who ruled about A.D. 1780, that 
-Sultanpur is first mentioned by the Tibetans under the form Setanpur. It is certain 
that, before the seat of government was shifted to Sultanpur, the capital of the valley 
was Nagar. How then could the Tibetans ignore the real capital and mention 
another instead? Perhaps they took Magarsa and Nagar as identical, i.e., they 
called Nagar by the name of Magarsa. Captain Harcourt identifies one with the 
other and supports his identification by the following statement of Moorcroft.^ “ On 
the iith we passed a house belonging to the Raja on our right, situated on an 
eminence, at the foot of which stood the ancient capital of Ku]u called Makarsa. A 
few houses are all that remains of it, as the removal to Sultanpur took place about 
“three centuries ago.” Tradition, however, does not corroborate this identification. 
According to it, Magarsa is not a town or city but a tract or district of KuIq named 
-after a town Makarahar which was founded by Makarsa, a son of Vidura of the 
Mahabharata? The site of this town is still pointed out near Hurla in Kothi Kst 
Kapdi, some 22 miles north-west of Nagar. This tradition is preserved in the following 
popular saying = — 

Rane Thakar marie Mru hhurasa 
Makarahar basic raj banil Makarsa 

“ The Rapas and Thakurs were killed and smashed [by the rulers of Kulu]. 
•Owing to the residence at Makarahar, the raj (State) became known by the name 
■of Makarsa.” 

Sardar Hardyal Singh in] his account of Kula ® states that Bahadur Singh, 
after completely subjugating the tract called ROpl, repopulated the ruined town of 
Makarahar, where he built a palace for his residence and died in A. D. 1569. It 
would have been interesting had that author given some authority for his 
assertion. 

Rai Hlra Singh of Shangri informs me that this town was very prosperous 
■in the days of Jagat Singh, who erected there a temple of Rama and deposited in 
it a murali (flute) which he had obtained from Ayodhya. In support of this 
statement he sent me this couplet ; — 

Makarahar Ajddhyapml manohem Braj kt rit 
Jagat Singh maharaj hi Sri Rdghd-jt sem prit. 

“ Makarahar is another Ayodhya and is the counterpart of Braj (tract round 
Mathura). Maharaja Jagat Singh is devoted to the illustrious Ragho-ji {i.e., 
Ramachandra).” Magarsa of the Tibetan chronicles would then be not a town but 
-a tract or district where the above-named rulers resided. 

According to the genealogical roll, as has been remarked already, the capital was 

^ Moorcroft, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces, Vol. I, p. 184. 

2 It should be noted that Makarsa is nowhere mentioned in the Mababharata. 

® Majma-iaTMdrihh-riyasai-hai‘Kohistan-Panjdb, Part III, pp. 29-30. 
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transferred from Nagar to Sultanpur in the days of Jagat Singh, who flourished at 
the close of Shah Jahan’s reign. Tradition ascribes the origin of the name of 
Sultanpur to one SultSn Chand, the brother of R§ja Jog C hand of Lag. At the 
death of the latter, it is said, Jagat Singh (after killing Sultan Chand, who governed 
the tract round Shltanpur which he .designated after himself) seized the whde 
country up tfie Sarvari valley as far as the Bhubu Pass. On account of its better 
situation, Jagat Singh preferred Sultanpur to Nagar and made it his capital. It 
was, as Captain Harcourt tells us, a regularly walled town, but now its fortifications- 
have all been razed and there remain only two gateways on the north and south, both 
of which are difficult of access. 

Dr. Vogel, however, holds that Sultanpur was probably founded by Bahadur 
Singh. He is led to this hypothesis by the title Sultan (Skr. Suratrana), which 
he takes to be a second name of this prince. But the grant, as far as I can see, 
mentions this as an epithet and not as a second name. Supposing Sultan Singh 
was another name, it is not clear why the primary appellation should not have 
been selected to designate the capital town; Bahadurpur would have been more 
appropriate. Nor is it apparent that importance can be attached to the circumstance- 
adduced in support of this theory that “ the name of the Raja of Lag, after whose 
death Jagat Singh annexed the territory, is neither Jay Chand nor Sultan Chand 
but Jog Chand ” in the sanads to be noticed below. The foundation of Sultanpur 
is ascribed to Sultan Chand, and not to his brother. At any rate the roll and 
the chronicle of Ladakh, do not countenance that assumption, and there is little to 
commend it. 

In the year 1904-05 the survey brought to light ten more lithic records 
in the valley. Five of these are dated between A.D. 1673 and 1870 and are partly 
illegible except one engraved on an image of Vishnu, at Hat near Bajaura, which, so 
far as decipherable, reads : ^rl-Paramabhattaraha fa. They are all written in Tahkari 
and composed in the local dialect.^ The most important of this lot are two. One 
written on the jambs of the doorway of the Siva temple at Hat, is dated in the 6astra 
year 49 (A.D. 1673) and in the reign of Syam Sen of Mandi, and records 
a grant of land to the temple. This indicates that in A.D. 1673 Hat was 
perhaps under the jurisdiction of Mandi. The second is on a stone slab in the- 
wall of the Murlidhar temple at Chahui, two miles above Bafijar (Inner Saraj). 
A part of it is written in Sanskrit. It was engraved in the reign of Bidhi 
Singh in Sri Samvat 50, on the 15th day of Pausha and in the Vikrama year 1731 
(A D. 1674-5). Four more inscriptions on copper-plate were discovered. Two belong 
to the reign of Jagat Singh, one being dated in the Sastra or Saptarshi year 27 
(A.D. 1651) and the other in 32 (A.D. 1656). They record grants of land, and 
show that the worship of Vishnu in the form of Rama and Krishna, became the State 
religion in Kulu about the middle of the seventeenth century, i.e., in the time of 
Jagat Singh who consigned his State to Rama and acted as an agent of the Lord. 
The third record belongs to the reign of Raj Singh, but is not dated. The fourtb- 
was written in the Sastra year 56 (A.D. 1780) in the reign of Pritam Singh. 

1 Cf, Annual Progress Report, Punjab and U^Prov,^ for 1904-05, pp. 12. ft. Nos. 50 - 59 . 
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■-Besides- the documents noticed above, the valley possesses epigraphical 
■material: -of chronological interest in the inscriptions on metal masks called dw, 
vphich represent Hindu gods and deified personages. Unfortunately, the tendency 
to replace old objects by new ones has caused much loss, as the custodians 
■unscrupulously melted the old masks in order to renew them. Perhaps it is owing 
to this circumstance that very few old inscribed masks are met with. Of the 
ancient Pal dynasty only two have been noticed. One, engraved on the mask of 
Hirma, gives 94 as the date for Udhran Pal. The other, on the effigy of Vishnu 
at Sajala in Kothi Barsaiya, gives Sastra-Samvat 76 and Saura year 1422 as the 
date of Sidh Pal. Evidently ^aura stands for Saka, and 1500 is the equivalent 
Christian date of Sidh Pal. This, therefore, shows that Udhran Pal, the second 
predecessor of Sidh Pal, flourished in the beginning of the fifteenth century A.D, 
Accordingly the date of the Sandhya De'iu temple must be 1428 and not 1528, the 
alternative proposed by Dr. Vogel. As the rajas of the Singh dynasty are cornpara. 
tively modern; their gifts are better preserved and consequently the names of most of 
them are found on these masks. Their dates are also given, but generally in the 
^astra era. In none of them does the week day or any other chronological date 
seem to be indicated, excepting the pravishfa, w>., the day of the month. These 
dates therefore do not admit of verification. 

■Some farmans or official letters issued from the Mughal Court at Delhi between 
the -JStjrz years io6i and 1068 (A.D. 1650 and 1658) to Raja Jagat Siiigh of Kulu 
also furnish interesting information. These are thirteen in number, four of which 
are original sanads in possession of Rai Hira Singh of Shangri, while nine are copies,’ 
the originals of which are lost, belonging to the present Rai of Rupi. Twelve were 
issued under the seal of Dara Shikoh, and one in A. H. 1068 by Au'angzeb. In the 
latter, Jagat Singh is asked to join hands with Dhan Chand Kahluria of Bilaspur in 
order to close the roads against Sulaiman Shikoh, who desired to join his father at 
Lahore from Garhwal. Sulaiman Shikoh, as we learn from Bernier and ManuceP, 
fled to the hills after his father Dara had lost the battle at Samu-garh. This battle, it 
should be remembered, took place in June 1658. Manucci wrongly gives 1656, as 
has been pointed out by Mr. Irvine. One of these is' addressed to Sayyid Ibrahim, 

who appears to have been an ofScer of the court of Delhi, placed in charge of the 
Kangfa valley. The prefix shows him to be a different person from the General 

Ibrahim Khan, who was with Dara Shikoh, at the battle near Samu-garh. The 
remaining farmans are addressed to Jagat Singh, who is therein called zamzndar, i.e., 
"landlord” of Kulu. It is only once that he is styled What we gather from 

theni is this ; Jagat Singh was held in considerable esteem at the Mughal Court, for 
Aurangzeb spoke of him as "well-established in his royal ways ”. He sent presents 
■of hawks and crystal, and deputed his son to the Imperial Court at Delhi, and thus 

* A copy of one of these Sa«ais which is kept in our office gives Badshah Ghasi Muhammad ibu Saif?) 
Dara Shik 5 h as the superscription. A comparison with other letters shows that this is wrongly copied. No king 
Muhammad is kiiown as- the son of a Sai Dara Shikoh. Another mistake is also to be noticed in this copy. 
It gives A. H. ^101 1 as the date of the sdnad which is altogether impossible, for it was Akbar who ruled then. 

® Bernier Voyages (Amsterdam 1699), Vol. I, pp. 84 f. Manucci, Storia do Mogor (transl.-W. Irvine), Vol. I, 
p. 271. C/i also 5 iV»»«r ■S'iafe Gaseifeer (Lahore 1907) p. 13, where a yarwaM of A. H. 1069 is quoted in which 
Aurangzeb addressed similar instructions to Raja Subhag Parkash of Sirinur. . 
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Tecognized Shah Jahan, as his liege lord, who in turn was highly pleased with him and, 
"besides granting some crystal mines, extended his protection to - him and his people. 
Later on, however, he was apparently ready to defy the suzerainty of Delhi, presum- 
ably because of his getting scent of the- internal dissensions that had arisen at the 
Mughal Court towards the close of Shah Jahan’s rule. For we learn from one of 
these documents that he took possession of the estate of Jog Chand at the latter’s 
demise and carried captive some of his relatives, although he knew well that they 
were under the protection of the Emperor. He does not appear to have surrendered 
the tract he had seized, notwithstanding Dara Shikoh’s farman issued to him in 
A. H. -1067 with the threat that "if from obstinacy and imprudence he deferred 
■releasing Jog Chand’s grandson and giving up the district, we would order... Raja 
Raj R up... Jahangir Qull Beg and the Faujdar of Jammu that they should go up to the 
•districts of his zamlndarl and annihilate him ”. Raja Raj Rup mentioned here is the 
Raja of Nurpur, who met Dara at Lahore. ManuccF tells us how he was entreated 
by the unfortunate heir to the Mughal throne. " To gain him more securely to his 
.side, he (Dara) allowed his wife to send for the raja to her harem.. '.she addressed him 
.as her son. ..and offered him water to drink with which she had washed her breasts, 
not having milk in them as a confirmation of her words. He drank with the greatest 
acceptance and swore he would be ever true, and never fail in the duties of a son.” 
He is stated by Manucci to have obtained ten lakhs from Dara to enlist soldiers. 
Notwithstanding all this, he proved faithless and was won over by Aurangzeb. He 
was the son of Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur^ and not an uncle of Raja Jaswant Singh 
■of Jsdhpur, as is stated in the Sirmur State Gazetteer.® The name of Jahangir Quli 
Beg does not occur in the list of the principal Genferals given by Manucci. It 
may, therefore, be surmised that he was a General of secondary rank.^ 

A perusal of what has been said above shows how history repeats itself. What 
happened in the Ravi Valley about the tenth century was repeated in the Bias valley in 
the sixteenth century. Both Chamba and Kulu, before - being consolidated into 
states, were governed by petty Ranas and Thakurs, each supreme in his own sphere. 
The ruler of the upper valley conquered the lower part and this led to the removal of 
the seat of government from Brahmor to Chamba in one case and from Jagatsukh 
to Sultanpur in the other. The earlier rulers worshipped Devi, as is evidenced by 
Meruvarman’s images of Lakshana Devi and Sakti Devi in the Ravi Valley and by 
the sanctuaries of Sandhya and Hirma in Kulu. In later days Vishpuism became 
State religion. This is more clearly marked in KuIq, where Jagat Singh made 
Raghunath the real Maharaja or ruler of the State, whereas ‘Ca& .devatas became his 
vassals and once a year had to attend court at Sultanpur, a practice which continues 
■down to the present time (Plate LXXXV). 

Though resembling each other in their history, these sister valleys have been very 
dissimilar in culture. Chamba has proved to be an inexhaustible mine of inscriptions, 
some of which rank with first-class Sanskrit compositions, and in this respect has 

^ Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 310. ^ Cf. A. S. R., i904'05, p. 114. 

3 Sirmur State Gazetteer^ 1904, p. 13. 

^ •* The or manager of the Sita Ram temple at Gojra, kOthi Jagatsukh, also possesses some, sanads. 

They are said to be dated between Sastra Saihvat 95 and 5, between A,0. T719 and 1729, but I have not 
'^een able to inspect them, ' ...... . . 
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been far superior to Kulu, which has probably never known a period of literary 
activity. It is in point of conquests that Kulu far surpassed its rival States. In its 
palmy days, we have seen, it held sway over Lahul, Spiti, Bushahr, Bangahal and 
SarSj ; and even Mandi had to submit to it. 

Finally, it will not be out of place to note that, though poor in written records, 
the Kulu valley is very rich in legends and traditions highly interesting to students 
of folklore. The sages as well as the heroes of the epics of ancient India have 
their shrines here, and curious legends are attached to them. Above Jagatsukh a 
cave is still pointed out where Arjuna passed his days of asceticism, when Siva 
appeared to him in the form of a savage Kirata. Hirma, the man-eating rakshast 
Hidimba of the Mahabharata, is here worshipped as a goddess, and was once the 
presiding deity of the valley. 


List of the Rajas of Kulu. 


No. 

Names as given by Captain 
Harcourt. 

Corrected names.^ 

Dates. j 

References. 

I 

Behungamunnee 

. 

Bihangamani Pal 

« .. 


2 

Puch Pal 


Pachch (ksa) Pal 



3 

Baheg Pal 

• • 

Bihang Pal 

... 


4 

Doorheen Pal 

• • 

Hin Pal 



5 

Soorg Pal 

• • 

Svarg Pal 



6 

Sooktee Pal . 

• « 

Sakti Pal 

... 


7 

Mahida Pal . 

• « 

Mahisvar (or Mahindar ?) 
Pal. 



8 

Oom Pal 

• . 

Gm Pal ... 

... 


9 

Raj in da Pal . 


Rajendar Pal 

... 


10 

Busud Pal 


Visad Pal 

. . . 


II 

Busuda Pal . 

• • 

Vi^uddh Pal . 



12 

Ootum Pal 

• • 

Uttam Pal 

. . . 


13 

Doja Pal 

• • 

Dvij Pal 



14 

Chukkur Pal . 

• • 

Chakar Pal 

. . . 


15 

Kui'un Pal 


Karn Pal 



16 

Sooruj Pal 

• • 

Suraj Pal 



n 

Ruxsh Pal 


Raksh Pal 



18 

Roodur Pal 

• 

Rudar Pal 

... 



1 The corrected names m the list, as far as the Pal dynasty is concerned, are necessarily conjectural ; the dates- 
are those of the inscnpuons referred to in the last column. The names Hamir (Arabic amir), Surat, Tegh and- 
Sikandar can, of course, never have been borne by rulers of the pre-Muhammadan period. [ J. Ph. V. ] 
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Names ^s^given^by Captain Corrected names. 

19 Haemur Pal . . . Hamir Pal 


20 Pursidh Pal . 

21 Hurree Chund Pal . 

22 Soobut Pal . • 

23 Saom Pal 

24 Sunsar Pal • • 

.25 Bagh Pal 

.26 Bubyah Pal 

27 Brahmo Pal . 

28 Gunaesh Pal . 

29 Gumbheer Pal 
,30 Bhoomee Pal . 

31 Sbureedut Taeshur Pal 

32 UmrPal 

33 Seetul Pal , • 

34 Shirree Jerashur Pal 

35 Purkash Pal . 

36 Ajumba Pal 

37 Tupanaeshur Pal 

38 Purum Pal 

39 Najindur Pal 

40 Nard Pal 

.41 Norotum Pal . 

42 Shaesh Pal 

43 Bhoob Pal 

44 Janeerood Pal • 

45 Hust Pal 

46 Soortee Pal . 

47 Suotokh Pal « 


, Parsidh Pal . . 

. Harichand Pal 
. Subhat Pal 
. Som Pal 
. Sansar Pal 
, Bhog Pal 
. Vibhay Pal 
. Brahm Pal 
. Ganes Pal 
. Gambhir Pal . 

. Bhumi Pal 
. Sricjdattesvar Pal 
. Amar Pal 
. Sital Pal 
. Sri Jaresvar Pal 
, Parkas Pal 

, Ajambar (?) Pal (perhaps 
Achamba) . 

. Tapanesvar Pal 

. Par am Pal 

. Nagendar Pal 

. Narad Pal 

. Narottam Pal 

. Sesh Pal 

. Bhu (or Bhup) Pal . 

. Aniruddh Pal 
. Hast Pal 

. Sur (or Surat Pal . 

. Santokh Pal . 
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No. 

Names as given by Captain 
Harccmrt. ’ 

Corrected names. 

Dates. 

References. 

48 

Taegya Pal 

Tegh Pal . 

• • • 



49 

Oocht, or Kuchet Pal 

i 

Uchit Pal 




50 

, Sichundur Pal . 

Sikandar Pal . 

... 


51 

Surus Pal . 

Saras Pal 

0 * • • 


52 

Saedaeb Pal . . 

Sahdev Pal 


— 

53 

Siri Mahadaeb Pal . 

Sri-Mahadev P5l 

• • • .. 


54 

Nirtee Pal 

Nirati Pal 



55 

Ba^en Pal . . . 

Bain Pal 



56 

Hust Pal 

Hast Pal 



57 

Saesee Pal 

Sasi Pal . , . 

0 * • * 



58 

Gumbheer Pal 

Gambhir Pal ... 



59 

Nisodhun Pal 

Nishudan Pal 



60 

Narinda Pal . , 

Narendar Pal . . 



61 

Suntokh Pal , . 

Santokh Pal . . . 




62 

Nundh Pal 

Nand Pal 



63 

Dhurtee Pal . 

Dharti Pal 



64 

Indur Pal , * . 

Indar Pal 

C • • • 


65 

Mahee Chukur Pal . 

Mahi-chakar Pal 



66 

Yeodhur Pal . 

Jaya (or Yaso) dhar Pal ; . 



67' 

KeralPal; 

Keral Pal . . . 

0 


68 

Huns Pal 

Hans Pal 



S9 

Augusth Pal . 

Agast Pal 



70 

Muddum Pal . 

1 

Madan Pal 



71 

MuddhoPal . 

Madhu Pal 



72 

Oodhun Pal . 

Udhran Pal 

1418-28 

Hirma mask and 
Sandhya Devr 
temple inscrip- 
tion. 

73 

Kelas Pal 

Kailas Pal . . . ’ 

0 • • • 


74 

SidhPai . „ . 

Siddh Pal 

. 1590 

1 

Vishnu mask 

inscription Sajla, 
■Kothi Barsaiya. 
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No. 

Names as given by Captain 
Harcourt. 

Corrected names. 

Cates. 

References. 

75 

Bahadur Sing 

Bahadur Singh 

• 

1553-9 

Hirm a temple and 
copper-plate in- 
scriptions. Also 
Tinan chronicles. 

76 

Pertab Sing 

Partap Singh 

* 

... 

Tibetan document 
from Barbog. 

77 

Purbut Sing . 

Parbat Singh . 

• 

1575 

Devi Sidh-Bhaga 
mask inscription 
at Pirn, Kothi 
Kayas. 

00 

Prithi Sing 

Pirthi Singh . 


1608-35 

Tibetan docu- 

ments^ Barbog, 
and mask ins- 
criptions of Deo 
Dhumval in 

Syal, Kothi 

Chong and Deo 
Chirmal at 

Nagain Kdthz 
Kot Kandi. 

79 

Kalian Sing . 

Kalyan Singh 

• 

... 


80 

Juggut Sing . 

Jagat Singh . 

• 

1651.7 

Copper-plate in- 
scriptions and 
farmdns. 

81 

Bocdh Sing 

Bidhi Singh • 

• 

1688 

Narayan Deo 

mask inscription 
at Chamahan, 
Kdthz Kayas. 

82 

Maun Sing 

Man Singh 


1712-19 

Mahadeo mask 

inscription at 

Jvani, Kothi 

Rayasan and 
K a p i i a m u n i 
mask inscription 
at Basauna, 

Kothi Kot 

Kandi. 

83 

Raj Sing 

Raj Singh 

• 

1729 

Devi Kotali mask 
inscription at 

Soy ah Kothi 

Barsayi. 

84 

Jae Sing 

Jay Singh 

• 

1731 

Narayan mask 

inscription at 

Chanahan, Kctki 
Kayas. 

85 

Tedhi Sing 



Tedhi Singh . 


1753 

Adi- Brahma ins- 

cription at Silha 
in Khokhan. 


2 O 
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No. 

Names as given by Captain 
Harcourt. 

i 

1 Corrected names. 

I 

i 1 

Date. 

1 

! 

References. 

86 

Prithum Sing 

Prltam Singh 

0 

CO 

Copper-plate in- 
scription. 

87 

Bikjhama Sing 

Bikram Sin^h 

0 

1802-7 

Hardasa mask at 
Manikarn. 

88 

Jeet Sing 

Jit Singh 

... 



[ To the documents above discussed maybe added certain papers in the Archives of Chamba 

State which have lately become available and are now being examined by Dr. Hutchison. A list of them will 
■shortly appear in an Appendix to the Chamba State Gazetteer and in the Catalogue of the Bhuri Singh Museum, 
j. Ph. V. ] 
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TWO CHINESE INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
BAI IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


I — INSCRIPTION OF LIU P‘1NQ KUO. 

M CHAVANNES’S decipherment of this inscription, unaccompanied by any 
translation, is published at page 37 of “ Memoires pr 4 sent 6 s par divers 
savants a I’academie des inscriptions et belles-lettres ” First Series, Volume XI, 
Part II. The learned scholar says that it is not mentioned in any of the Chinese 
epigraphical works he has consulted that it appears to be unknown to the learned 
Chinese, but that it is an important record as it furnishes us with testimony regarding 
the Chinese occupation of “ Koutcha ” in the year 158 of the Christian era. The 
dissertation is mainly confined to the discussion of that date, whose correctness, of 
course, depends on the right decipherment of the inscription itself. 

My own decipherment appears on Plate LXXXVI, a. 

It may be translated thus : 

Lzne I. “ Liu P'ing Kuo, the General of the Left, Kuei T‘zu 
* * * * * 


enriched his family. 

^ * * * * ■ 

Line 2. From * the men of Meng Pai Shan in the northern regions, full of 

enthusiasm, hastened to rally round the district officer * * 

* ns * * * 

Line 3. A (Shih Na Chung Chieh), (jl^ 0 ^ '^) the (faithful and) 

pure Minister, came together * * * 

Line 4. On the first day of the eighth month, the rocks on the hills were, for the 
first time, broken down, and paths (leading to Kuei T'zu) were searched for 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ?S^ % ik 

Line 5. In order to afford, for all time, joy and longevity to the people of the 
Imperial capital (of China) 


202 
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Line 6 . (The regnal year called “ Ch‘ang-shou ” or Tongevity, was decreed). 
On the 7th day of the 8th month of the first year of “ Ch'ang-shoii, ” which is in- 
dicated by the cyclical sign “ Chia-su. ” 

Line 7. In that eastern region, the local chieftains, in order to acquire a record 
of meritorious service, established barricades, strategic defences, and walled forts. 
Line 8 . Here ends the record of the services rendered by the General. 


Notes. 


The inscription appears to be the tomb-stone of Liu P'iiig Kuo, a celebrated 
general, who flourished during the reign of Empress Wu, who set aside the rightful 
sovereign, Jui Tsung, and usurped the Tiirone for twenty years, and adopted the 
•dynastic title of Chou in lieu of T'ang. It was she who adopted the regnal year of 
“ Ch‘ang Shou,” which corresponds to 692 A.D.,’ and which is mentioned in the 
inscription. 

It is recorded in the Annals of the T'ang dynasty that, during the reign of Kao 
Tsung, in the year 678 A.D., Liu Shen Li (f|J ^ ||), who was “ Tso wei ta 
ChiangChiin,” or Military Warden of the Left Marches, marched to K'o Liang 
^hou ^ in Tibet in the capacity of Commander-in-Chief. On reaching 
Ch'ing Hai or Kokonor, he was defeated and taken prisoner. In 6.82 A. D. Liu died 
in captivity. The “Liu P'ing Kuo” of the inscription appears to bean alias of the 
“ Liu Shen Li ” of the T'ang Annals. In the inscription, his military rank is given 
as “ Tso Chiang Chiin, ” while it is mentioned as “ Tso Wei Ta Chiano Chiin ” in 
the Annals. 


It is further recorded in the Kang Chien that A Shih Ma Chung Chieh 
(IW ^ M) was one of the two Generals, who marched into Tibet in 

€92 A.D., the other being Wang Hsiao Chieh ( 3 E ^ |^). His name shows that 
he was of Ittongol nationality, and he was probably instrumental in o-atherino- the 
auiahary forces of the North and in persuading them to join the Chine'ie expedition 
to Tibet, as hinted in Line 2 of the Inscription. Apparently, it was he who set up a 
tomb-stone to the memory of Liu P'ing Kuo. 

M. Chavannes’s attempt to fix the date of the inscription as early as i ^8 A.D. 
appears to be somewhat vitiated by the fact that the regnal year, “ Yung Shou of 
Emperor Huan Ti of the Han dynasty ran only for three years, and not for four 

'bMr ;4 'the “ *'’* dynasty, no Chinese 

«pedllion to Tibet. “ '"'''"S * ““‘ary 

andthelasteSw,.L.. “Sfin rs',.. w T f ' of sis, y years, 

•result obtained is 674 and Ily Worbng backwards to ao cycles, the 

Ween the acce^l te^aiyrto •’ ChW “00^^ f , 1 ® 

-indicated by the cyclical sign. ^ date 

'I Mayers’ Chw.ese Readej^'^s Manual, ^ 

-Mayers Rtadey^s Manual, ^3 l9:qs 

Mac Gillivra>'s Mandarin Romanised Dictiorlry of Chinese, page ijCg. 
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INSCRIPTION OF LIN F^ING- KUO. 


XiBGEND ON THE GATEWAY OF A BUDDHIST 
MONASTERY, (RESTORED), 
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II This appears to be a legend inscribed on the gateway of a Buddhist'.monastery. 
Neither locality nor date is mentioned; but its epigraphy seems to belong to the 
T‘ang dynasty (618-905 A.D.). 

My reading of it is shown on Plate LXXXVI, h. The inscription is in a muti- 
lated condition, and the entire legend, when restored, appears to run as shown in Plate 
LXXXVI, 

The complete legend may be rendered into English thus : Wild geese fly and 

fishes swim to and fro ; and Heaven may be sought alike in caves and open spaces. 
This is a subject for joyful utterance.’’ 


Taw Skin Ko. 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, and date of 
publication. 

India* — 



Illustrations of ancient buildings 
in Kashmir. 

H. H. Cole, Lieutenant, R.E., 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, North-West- 
ern Provinces. 

W. H. Allen 8: Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W., 1869. 

Report in connection with oper- 
ations in the N.-W. Provinces 
and the Punjab, etc., for 1869-70. 

Lieutenant H. H. Cole 

•-I 

00 

0 

Four reports made during the 
years 1862-63-64-65, Volume i. 
(C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Government Central. 

Press, Simla, 1871. 

Four reports made during the 
years 1862-63-64-65, Volume II. 
(C. S.) 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Report for the year 1871-72, 
Volume III. (C. S.) 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing. 

Calcutta, 1873. 

Illustrations of buildings near 
Muttra and Agra, showing the 
mixed Hindu-Mahomedan style 
of Upper India. 

H. H. Cole, Lieutenant, R.E., 
late Superintendent, 

Archaeological Survey, 

North-Western Provinces. 

W. H. Allen & Co.,, 

13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1873. 

Tree and Serpent Worship 
from the sculptures of the 
Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and 
Aimaravati. 

Tames Fergusson, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

Ditto. 

Report for the year 1871-72, 
Delhi and Agra, Volume IV, 
(C. S.) 

J. D. Beglar and A. C. L. 
Carlleyle, Assistants, 

Archaeological Survey of 
India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, 1874. 


Note. — The continued series of reports by A. Cunningham (Director-General of the Archaeological Survey 
of India), which extend over the years 1862-1884 inclusive, are marked (C. S.) in this list. ^ 

The reports of the New Imperial Series, which began in 1874 and are still in progress, are marked (N. I. S.) 
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Title of work. 
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of author. 
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India — contd. 



Report of the first season’s opera- 
tions in tlie Belg^m and Kaladgi 
districts. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1874. 

The Antiquities of Orissa, Volume 

I. 

Rajendraldla Mitra 

Wyman & Co., Calcutta, 

'875- 

Report for the year 1872-73, 
Volume V. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

>875- 

Report on the antiquities of 
KI,thiS.wA,d and Kachh. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government, Western 

India. 

W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1876. 

■Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 
Volume I, Inscriptions of Asoka. 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1877. 

The Rock Temples of Elura or 
Verul. 

J. Burgess 

00 

Report on the antiquities in the 
Bidar and Aurangabad districts. 
(N. 1. S.) 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government, W estern 

India. 

W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W., 1878. 

Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- 
putanain 1871-72: and 1872-73, 
Volume VI. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1878. 

Report of a tour in Bundelkhand 
and Malwa, 1871-72; and in 
the Central Provinces, 1873-74, 
Volume VII. (C. S.) 

J. D. Beglar, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour through the 
Bengal Provinces of Patna, 
Gaya, Mon gir, and Bhagatpur; 
The Santal Parganp, Manbhum, 
Singhbhum, and Birbhum, Ban- 
kura, Raniganj, Bardwan and 
Hughli in 1872-73, Volume 
Vlll. (C. S.) 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Pali Sanskrit, and old Canarese 
Inscriptions from the Bombay 
Presidency and parts of the 
Madras Presidency and Maisur, 
arranged and explained. 

J. F. Fleet, Bombay Civil 
Service, and J. Burgess, 
Archaeological Surveyor, 

Western India. 

G. E. Eyre and W. 
Spottiswoodej London , 
1878. 

The Stupa of Bharhut; a Bud- 
dhist monument ornamented 
with numerous sculptures, illus- 
trative of Buddhist legend and 
history in the third century B. C 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
* General, .^chaeological 

Survey of India. 

W. H. Allen & Co,, 
13, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W., 1879. 

J 
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Report of tours in Central Doab 
and Gorakhpur in 1874-75 and 
1875-76^ Volume XII. (C. S.) 

1 A. C. L. Carlleyle, ist Assis- 
tant, Archaeological Survey 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, 1879. 

Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces in 1873-74 and 
1874-75, Volume IX. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Report of tours in Bundelkhand 
and Malwa in 1874-75 and 
1876-77, Volume X. (C. S.) 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1880, 

Report of tours in the Gangetic 
Provinces from Badaon to Bihar 
in 1875-76 and 1877-78, Volume 
XL (C. S.) 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Report on the Amardvati tope and 
excavations on its site in 1877. 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

G.^ E. Eyre and W.. 
Spottiswoode, London, 
1880. ' 

The Antiquities of Orissa, 

Volume II. 

R^ljendraldla Mitra 

W. Newman & Co.,. 

Calcutta, 1880. ^ 

The Cave Temples of India. 

J. Fergusson and J. Burgess 

W. H. Allen & Co., 
i 3 j Waterloo Place.. 
London, S.W., 1880. 

First Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1881-82. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in 
India. 

Government Centra! 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1882. 

Report of tours in the South- 
Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 
and 1875-76, Volume XIII. 
(C. S.) 

J. D. Beglar, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing,. 

Calcutta, 1882. . 

Report of a tour in the Punjab in 
1878-79, Volume XIV. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archeological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Bihar and 
Bengal in 1879-80 from Patna 
to Sunargaon, Volume XV. 
(C. S.) 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Presidency of Madras. 
(N. I. S.) 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

Government Press 

Madras, 1882. 

Preliminary reports by Curator, 
Ancient Monuments in India. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 to 1883. 

[a] Madras Presidency — 



The Seven Pagodas . . | 

1 

Ditto . . J 

t 

Ditto,' 


I 
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[a) Madras Presidency — contd. 



Velur .... 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 

Government Central- 


cient Monuments in India. 

Branch Press, Simla> 
1881 to 1883. 

Trichinopoly . . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Srirangam .... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Madura .... 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Tanjore .... 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Kombakonara 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Chillambaram 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto. 

Conjeveram ... 

Ditto . • 

Ditto. 

Bijanagar . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{b) Bombay Presidency — 



Ahmedabad . . ” . 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Poona . . . . • 

Ditto • • 

Ditto. 

Karli ..... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Arabarnath , • . . 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Elephanta , . ♦ . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(^r) Bijapur . . . . • 

Ditto • . • 

Ditto. 

[d) Rajputana — ■ ■ 



Mount Abu . . • . 

Ditto . • • * 

Ditto. 

Ajmir 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Jaipur . . • • * 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ulwar . j . • 

Ditto . . t 

Ditto. 

ie) H. H. the Nizamis Territory— 



Kalburgan . . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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(/) Punjab — 



(Memorandum on Ancient 

Monuments in Eusafzai, with 
a description of the explora- 
tions undertaken from the 4th 
February to the i6th April 
1883, suggestions for the 

disposal of the sculptures.) 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1881 to 1883. 

Second Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1882-83. 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1883. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temples and their inscriptions. 
(N. 1 . SO 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western and 
Southern India. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., 
Edinburgh and London, 
1883. 

Reports of tours in North and 
South Bihar in 1880-81, Volume 
XVL (C. SO 

A. Cunningham, Director- 

General, Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, and H. B. W. 
Garrick, Assistant Archaeolo- 
gical Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1883. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
ments— Fortress Gwalior. 

J. B. Keith, Superintending 
Monumental Preservation. 

Ditto. 

Catalogue and Hand-book of the 
Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Part 1 — Asoka 
and Indo-Scythian Galleries. 

J. Anderson, Superintend- 
ent, Indian Museum. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto, Part II — 

Gupta and Inscription Galleries. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Gorakpur 
district in 1875-76 and 1876-77, 
Volume XVIII. (C. S.) 

A, C. L. Carlleyle, i st Assist- 
ant, Archaeological Survey,. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Elura cave temples 
and the other Brahmanical and 
Jaina caves in Western India, 
(N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western 
and Southern India. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Co., Edinburgh and 
London, 1883. 

Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower Gangetic 
Doab in 1881-82, Volume XVIL 
(C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1884. . , 

Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Southern 
India. (N. I. S.) 

R. Sewell, Madras Cml 
Service, 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1884. 
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Preservation of National Monu- 
ments, India. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 

{a) Agra and Gwalior 

Ditto 

{b) Golden temple at Amritsar, 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

(^r) Delhi «... 

Ditto 

[d) Grseco-Buddhist sculptures 

from Yusufzai. 

Ditto 

(<?) Great temple to Siva and his 
consort at Madura. 

Ditto 

(J) Meywar .... 

Ditto 

{g) Buildings of the Punjab 

Ditto 

{h) Great Buddhist Tope at 
Sanchi. 

Ditto 

(z) Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. 

Ditto . 

(/) The temples at Trichinopoly 

Ditto 

Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1883-84. 

Ditto 

Report of a tour through Bihar, 
Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzai, during 1881-82, Vol. 
XIX. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- 
putana in 1882-83, Vol. XX. 
(C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archseological 

Survey of India. 

Reports of a tour in Bundelkhand 
and Rewa in 1883-84 and of a 
tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Malwa, and Gwalior in 1884-85, 
Vol. XXL (C. S.) 

Ditto . * 

Report of lours in Gorakhpur, 
barauj and Ghazipur in 1877-78- 
79 and 80, Vol. XXII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, ist Assis- 
tant, Archaeological Survey. 

Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and RS.jput^na in 1883-84, Vol. 

xxm. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey. 
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Plates prepared in Paris,. 
1884-85, 

Dlitto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta.,. 
1885. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 1887. 
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General Index to the Reports of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Yols. I— XXIIL (C. S.) 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

The Buddhist stupas of Amaravati 
and Jaggayyapeta in the Krishna 
District, Madras Presidency, 
with translations of the Asoka 
Inscriptions at Jaugada and 
Dhauli. (N. I. S.) 

J, Burgess, Director-General, 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, and G. Biihler, Ph.D., 
LL.D., C.I.E., etc. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Co., Edinburgh and 
London, 1887, 

List (s) of photographs of Ancient 
Buildings and Antiquities. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol, III. (Gupta Inscriptions.) 

J. F. Fleet 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1888. 

The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun- 
pur. /N. I. S.) 

A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 

Survey, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. W. Smith, Architectural 
Assistant. 

Ditto, 1889. 

Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
^Details ; Parts I — X. 

Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.I.E. . 

Griggs & Sons, London, 
1890-98. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. I). 
(N. I. S.) 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1890. 

List of photographic negatives of 
Ancient Buildings and Anti- 
quities in the Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. 

J. Wood- Mason and J. D. 
Beglar. 

0 

00 

South Indian Inscriptions (Vol. II). 
(N. I. S.) 

E, Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1891-95. 

The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 
(N..L S.) 

A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 
Survey, N orth- Western 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, 

N orth- Western Pro v in- 
ces and Oudh, 1891. 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India (Vol. I). 
(N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

. 1892. 

Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bodhi tree, 
at Buddha Gaya. 

A. Cunningham, late Direc- 
tor General, Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
Waterloo Place, London, 
S. W., 1892. 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeo- 
loe^ical Survey of India (Vol. II), 
(N. 1 . S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent; Govern- 
ment Printing^ Calcutta, 
1894. 
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Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela 
and Mekran. 

I. H. Holdich, Superinten- 
dent, Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1894. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 

Archaeological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1894. 

List of Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Remains in Coorg. 
(N. 1 . S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

List of photographic negatives 
belonging to the India Office. 


Ditto. 

Bower Manuscripts. (N. I, S.) 

A. Hoernle, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Madrassah. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1893-97. 

The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpur-Sikri, Parts I — IV. 
(N. 1 . S.) 

E. Smith, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, N orth- W estern Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1894-98. 

On the Muhammadan Architec- 
ture in Gujrat. (N. I. S.) 

I 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1 896. 

ChMukyan Architecture, including 
examples from the Ball^ri 
District, Madras Presidency. 
(N. I. S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archseological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1896. 

Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
Berir. (N. 1 . S.) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1897. 

Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras. 
(N. . 1 . S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1897. 

Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
mains in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. (N. I. S,) 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1897. 

;South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
HI, Part I). (N. I. S.) 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1899. 

A list of photographic negatives 
of Indian Antiquities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 

Dr. T. Bloch, ist Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian 

Museum. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1900. 

List of Antiquarian Remains in 
His Highness the Nizam's 
territories. (N. l.S. ) 

PI. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay. 

Ditto. 
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The Muhammadan Architecture 
of Ahmedabad, Parti. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archseoiogical 

Survey of India. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, igoo. 

Report on results of explorations 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. 
(N. I. S.) 

The Jaina Stupa and some other 
Antiquities of MathurS. (N. I. S.) 

P. C. Mukherji, lately em- 
ployed on Archaeological 
explorations under the 

Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

V. A. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
igoi . 

Government Press. 

United Provinces, 1901.. 

Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra, Part I. (N. I. S.) 

E. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, N orth- W estern 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Ditto. 

The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern Gujrat. (N, I. S,) 

The Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedabad, Part II, with 
Muslim and Hindu Remains in 
e vicinity. (N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India, and H. j 
Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, | 

Western India 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1903. 

Ditto, 1905. 

Portfolio of illustrations of Sind 
Tiles. 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle. 

W. ^ Griggs & Sons,. 
Limited, 1906. 

Pallava Architecture 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1909. 

Akbar^s Tomb, Sikandarah, near 
Agra. 

E. W. Smith, late Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor, North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Press, United 
Provinces, 1909. 

Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and li. 

J. H. Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeology 
in India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta^ 

1 1904. 

Ditto for the year 1903-04, 
Parts I and 11 . 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1905-06. 

Ditto for the year 1904-05, 
Part I. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year 1904-05, 
Part 11 . 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 
Part I. 

Ditto , . 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 
Part 11 . 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1908. 
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Annual Report of the Director- J. H. Marshall, Director-Gen- Superintendent, Govern- 
General of Archaeology in India j eral of Archaeology in India. ment Central Branch 
for the year 1906-07, Part I Press, Simla, 1908. 


Ditto for the vear 1906-07. 
Part II. 


Ditto for the year 1907-08, 
Part I. 


Ditto for the year 1907-08, 
Part II. 

iMadras — 

Notes on the Amaravatl Stupa 


Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. 

Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

List of ancient monuments for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884. 

Ditto, in rSgi 

.-Epigraphia Indica and Record of 
the Archaeological Survey of j 
India, Vol. Ill, 1894-95. 

I 

Ditto Vol. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto „ y, 189S-99 

Ditto ,, VI, 1900*01 

Ditto „ VII, 1902-03 

Ditto „ VIII, 1905-06 

Ditto „ IX, 1907-09 


Ditto . 


J. Burgess, Government * 
Archaeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 
1 India. 

Ditto 


List of tombs and monuments of 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras. 


Dr. S. Konow and Rai Baba- j 
dur M. R. Ry V. Venkayya 
Avergal, Government Epi- 
graphists. 

Government of Madras . ’ 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1909. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Central Branch 
Press, Simla, 1909. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1911. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1882. 


Ditto, 1885-86. 


Ditto 


A. Rea, Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, Madras. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 


Ditto, 1886. 


Ditto, 1886-87. 


Ditto, 1891. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, 1895. 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, 1909. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1898, 

Ditto. 
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List of statues, monuments and 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 

Government of Madras 

Government 
Madras, 189^ 

Press,, 

List of ancient monuments, Madras 
Presidency. 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 

191 !. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, 
for the year 1899-1900. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1900. 

Ditto, 

1900-01 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1901. 

Ditto, 

iQoi-02 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1902. 

Ditto, 

1902-03 


Ditto 

Ditto, 

1903. 

Ditto, 

1903-04 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1904. 

Ditto, 

1904-05 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological fiurvey Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
year 1005-06. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1906. 

Ditto, for the year 1906-07 . 

• 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1907.. 

Ditto, for the year 1907-08 . 

• 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 

igo8. 

Report on Epigraphical work 
accomplished from July 1891 
to June 1892. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 

1892. 

Ditto 

1893. 

July 1892 to June 

Ditto , . 

Ditto, 

1893- 

Ditto 
• 1894. 

do. 1893 to 

do. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 

1894. 

Ditto 

1895- 

do. 1894 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1895.. 

Ditto 

1896. 

do. 1895 ^0 

do. 

Ditto • , 

Ditto, 

1896. 

Ditto 

1897. 

do. 1896 to- 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

1897. 

Ditto 

1898. 

do. 1897 to 

do. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 

1898. 

Ditto 

1899- 

do. 1898 to 

do. 

V. Venkayya, ist Assistant to 
the Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 

1899. 

Ditto 

1900. 

do. 1899 ta 

do. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 

I geo. 
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Madras — cone Id. 

Report on Epigraphical work ac- 
complished from July 1900 to 
June igoi. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Government . . Press,, 

Madras, 1901. 

Ditto July 1901 to June 
1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto do. 1902 to do. 

1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto do. 1903 to do. 

1904. 

V. Veiikayya, Officiating 
Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto do. 1904 to do. 

I 9 < 55 - 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1.905.. 

Annual Report of ‘ the Assistant 
Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the vear 1905-06. 

V. Venkayya, Assistant 

Archaeological Superintend- 
ent for Epigraphy. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year 1906-07. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1908^ 

Ditto for the year 1908-09. 

M. R. Ry H. Krishna 
Sastri Aul. 

Ditto, 1909. 

Bombay— 

The Antiquities of the Kolaba 
Agency. (Ser. 330, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay} N. S. No. 7.) 


1854- 

The Antiquities of Kolhapoor illus- 
trated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 8.) 


1854- 

Extracts in connection with Maho- 
medan Architecture at^ Beeja^ 
poor, in the Satara Districts, etc. 
(1854). (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 40-) 


1857. 

Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt W^aree State, 1848; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1851. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 10.) 

Major G. LeG. Jacob 

1 855, 

Rock-cut Temples of Western 
India. 

J. Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R. 
A.S. 

Cundall & Downes,. 

London, 1864. 

Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Fergusson, General 
Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

1869. 
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Bombay- — contd. 



Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 
Western India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty’s 68th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 

College Street, 3, 

Geneva, 1871. 

Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

James Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government, and J. F. 
Fleet, Bo.C.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1874. 

Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 

James Burgess, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government. 

Ditto, 1875, 

Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kachh, etc. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archaeological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 
Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 

Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and Kalidgi Districts 
in the Report of the first season*s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar and 
Kachh. 

J. F. Fleet, Bo.C.S., and Hari 
Vaman Limaya, B.A. 

DittOj 1876. 

Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. 

Second edition. 

Prepared by Major R. Gill 
and revised by James 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R. 
A.S. 

Ditto, 1876. 

Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole and Kopergaum, form- 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assis- 
tant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and Kaladgi Zillahs. 

W. F. Sinclair, Bo.C.S., and 
J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1877. 

1 

Architectural and Archaeological 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. 

W. H. Propert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 

Reports (from the Collectors) re- 
garding the Archaeological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidara- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 
in Sindh, with plans of tombs. 

1 

Ditto. 
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Bombay — contd. 



Report on the Architectural and 
Archaeological remains in the 
Province of Kachh^ with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnes. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLII, new series.) 

Dalpatram Pranjivan Kha- ' 
Khar. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay. 

Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp- 
les of A j ant a, their paintings 
and sculptures, and on the paint- 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modern 
Buddha Mythology, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto. 

inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

Ditto, 1881. 

Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Berir, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujarat. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1S85. 

Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 
Ahmedabad. 

A. W. Crawley Boevy, C.S. 

Education Society's Press,.. 
Bombay, 1886. 

List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, 

Bombay. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta,. 
1887. 

The antiquities of the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 

James Burgess, LL.D,, C.I.E., 
Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
M*R.A.S.5 Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

George Waterston & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient buildings and anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Su rveyor, 

Western India. 

Government Central. 

Press, Bombay, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay. Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Burgess . 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 

Bijapur Guide . . . . 

i 

H. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 

Western India. 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 
1889. 
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Bombay — 



Notes on tte: buildings and other 
antiquarikn, rem'ains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip- 
tions. 

An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Karsainbla. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India, 
and E. Rehatsek. 

H . Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890. 

Ditto, 1891, 

Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1890. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1890. 

Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1891. 

Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S92. 

Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1893. 

Ditto . • 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895. 

Ditto . . , 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto for the months of Sep- 
tember 1895 to April 1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th i 
June 1897. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1899. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1899. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1900. 

Ditto 

Ditto, I goo. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

. Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1904. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904, 

Ditto for the year ending 30 th 
June 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 
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Bombay — concld. 



Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the months of July to 
March 1906, inclusive. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, We.stern India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1908. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1909. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909, 

Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of Ajanta, Khandesh, 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- 
jects). 

John Griffiths, late Principal 
of the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai School of Art, 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

W. Griggs, London, 1896. 

Ditto ditto. Volume II 

(Decorative details). 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

‘Bengal— 

Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) 
and tbe Jain Temples thereon 
in 1827. (Ser. 250, Sel. Rec., 
Bengal, No. 38.) 

A. P. • • • • 

1861. 

Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-Division Bihar, 
District Patna. 

A. M. Broadley, B.C.S. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1872. 

Report on the Archaeology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L. Harrison, B.C.S, 

Ditto, 1873. 

Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 
Sdkya Muni. 

Rajendraldla Mitra, LL. D., 

C.I.E. 

Ditto, 1878. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal. 

••••*■ 

Ditto, 1879. 

A List of the objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the_ Lower 
Provinces of Bengal (with his- 
torical descriptions). 


Ditto, 1.879. 

Revised list of ancient monuments 
in Bengal, 1886. 

Government of Bengal, P.W. 
Department, assisted by 
J. D. Beglar and W. B. B.- 

Ditto, 1887. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District. 

I W. B. Oldham, C.I.E. , Indian 
j Civil Service, 

Ditto, 1891. 
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Bengal — contd. 

Discovery of the exact site of 
Anoka’s classic Capital of Pata- 
liputra, the Palibofhra of the 
Greeks^ and description of the 
superficial remains. 

L. A. Waddell, M.B. . 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1892. 

A Brief History of the Bodh Gaya 
Math. 

Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh, Bahadur. 

Ditto, 1893. 

Sikkim Gazetteer 



Ditto, 1894. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re- 
print). 

W. B- Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto. 

List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 
interest. 



Ditto. 

List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archaeological interest. 

C. R. Wilson, M.A., of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta,. 
1896. 

List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to 31st August 1895. 


Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1896. 

List of ancient monuments : — 



Dacca Division 


Ditto. 

Rajshahi Division , 


Ditto. 

Orissa Division 



Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division * 


Ditto. 

Bhagalpur Division 


Ditto. 

Chittagong Division 


Ditto. 

Burdwan Division . 


Ditto. 

Patna Division 


Ditto. 

Presidency Division 



Ditto. 

Report with photographs of the 
repairs executed to some of the 
principal temples at Bhubangs- 
var and caves in the Khandagiri 
and Udaigiri Hills, Orissa, 
betw^een 1898 and 1903. 

M. H. Arnott, M.Inst.C.E., 
Executive Engineer, Bengal 
Public Works. 

Waterlow & Sons,. 

Limited, London, W., 
1903. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
the year 1900-01. 

T. Bloch, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1901. 
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Ben gal — concld. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
the year ended April 1902. 

1 

T. Bloch. Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, Bengal Circle* 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1902, 

Ditto ^ for the year ended 
April 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto ^ for the year ended 
April 1904. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto ^ for the year ended 
April 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1905-06. 

Ditto 

[ Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for 1906-07 

A. K. Longhurst, Officiating 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-08 . . J 

T. Bloch, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Eastern Circle, 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for 1908-09 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1909. 

United Provinces — 

Description of the antiquities at 
Kaliniar. 

F. Maisey 

Baptist Mission Press, 
1 848. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of the monumental antiquities 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

A. Ftihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E-W, 
Smith, Architectural Sur- 
veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, 1889. 

Catalogue of the Archaeological 
Museum at Mathura. 

J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D., Super- 
intendent, Archaeological 
Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Press, United Pro- 
^ vinces, 1910. 

Progress Reports of the Epigra- 
phical and Architectural 

Branches of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh from 
October 1889 till 30th June 
1891. 

A. Fiihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E. W. 
Smith, Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1892. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

A. Fiihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1892. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
■ 1894. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 
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United FROVi^CES—confd. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Circle^ 
North-Western Province and 
Oudh, lor the year ending June 
1895- 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1896. 

A. Fiihrer, Ph.D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Ditto 

Thomason College Press,, 
Roorkee, 1895. 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1899. 

V. A. Smith, I.C.S., and 
E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and'- 
Oudh, iSyg. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March igoo. 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1901. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 


Government Press, United ■ 
Provinces, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

E. B. S. Shepherd, Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1903 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, United 
Provinces and Punjab, for the 
year ending 31st March 1904. 

W, H. Nicholls, Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor. 

DittOv 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 

March 1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, North- 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
3isrt March 1906, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year 1906-07. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

. Ditto for the year 1907-08, 

R. F. Tucker, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 1908-09. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

List of Christian tombs and monu- 
ments of archaeological and his- 
torical interest and their inscrip- 
tions in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

A. Fiihrer, Archaeological 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, North-- 
Western Provinces and. 
Oudh, 1896. 
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United Provinces— concld. 

The remains near Kasia in the 
, „ .Gorakhpur District. 

V, A. Smith, I.C.S. . , 

j \ 

Government Press, -North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1896. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
drawings, Part I. 

. ^ - ! ■ ' ^ 

E. W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Grigg.s Sc Sons, London. 

Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpur, North-Wes- 
tern Provinces. 

Poorno Chander Mukherji . 

Thomason College Press,, 
Roorkee, 1899. 

Plates illustrating the Report on the 
antiquities in the district of Lalit- 
pur, North- Western Provinces. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto. 

Punjab — 

Objects of Antiquarian interest in 
the Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished by the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Kashmir, and 
the Superintendents Cis-Sutlej, 
Bahawa-lpur, and Chamba States. 


Public Works Depart- 
ment Press, Lahore, 
1875. 

Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the 
^ Lahore Museum, 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey. ..... . 


Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures 
in the Lahore Central Museum. - 

J. L.oKipling, Curator 

' 00 . 

00 

Report of the Punjab Circle of the 
Archaeological Survey, 1888-89. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

W. Ball & Co., Lahore,^ 
1891. ■ , 

List of ririscriptions ih=the Lahore 
Museum. 

Dr. M.. A. Stein . 

1899. 

Revised list of objects of Archaeo- 
logical interest in the Punjab. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 

A descriptive Guide to the Depart- 
ment, of Archaeology and Anti- 
quities, Lahore Museum. 

Percy Brown Curator, 

Lahore Museum. 

Civil and Military Press,. 
Lahore, 1908. 

Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of 
Archaeology. 

Catalogue, of the B^ri Singh 
Museum at Chamba^ (Chamba 
State, Punjab). 

J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D.,; Super- 
intendent, Archaeological 
Survey. " 

Ditto • _ ^ • 

Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta, 1908- 

Ditto, 1909. 

Report of the Archaeological 
Survey, Punjab Circle, for the 
period from ist January to 30th 
June 1901. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, Punjab.' 

Lahore Caxton Printing 
] Works, 1901. 
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Punjab — concld. 



Annual Progress Report of the 
Archseological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1902. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore Caxton Printing 

1 Works, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1905. 

Ditto 

Economical Press. 

Lahore, 1905. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto for the year ending 3rst 
March 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1909. 

Pt. Hirananda, for Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological 

Survey. 

Dr, J. Ph. Vogel, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological 

Survey. 

A. H. Longhurst, Offg. 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto, 1909. 

N.-W. F. Province— 



Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at Jamalgarhi 
during the months of March and 
April 1873. (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
12th February 1874.) 

Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
during the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of iith June 1874.)] 

Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of 
January, February, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to 
the Puniab Government Gazette 
of 6tli August 1874.) 

Sergeant F. H. Wilcher, R.E. 

1874. 

1 
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N.-W. F. PROvmCE^conc/d. 

Report on the explorations at 
mound Shahji-ka-dheri near 
Peshawar, (Supplement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 

1 8th November 1875.) 

Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1875- 

Report on the explorations at 
Taikal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of i8th November 1875 
and of 30th March 1876.) 

Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. 

1876. 

Reports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Peshawar District by the 
loth Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieut. C. Maxwell, R.E. 

Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, 1S82. 

Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikri, Yusafzai. 

Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Punjab Government Press,. 
Lahore, 1889. 

Detailed report of an Archjeolo- 
gical tour with the Buner Field 
Force. 

Dr. M. Ac Stein, Ph.D., 
Principal, Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Ditto, 1898. 

Report of Archaeological Survey 
work ill the North-West Fron- 
tier Province and Baluchistan for 
the period from January 2nd, 
1904, to March 31st, 1905. 

IVI. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- 
tor General of Education 
and Archaeological Sur- 
veyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Government Press,. 

North-West Frontier 
Province, 1905. 

Annual report of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, Frontier 
Circle, for 1906-07. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-08 

Ditto 

Commercial Press, Pesha- 
war, 1908. 

Ditto for 1908-09 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Burma — 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in British Burma. 

Dr. E. Forch hammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Government Press, Burma,. 
1880. 

Notes on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma — 



I. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

1 Ditto, 1883. 

II. The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabhurai, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884. 

1 

List of objects of Antiquarian and 
A.rchaeological interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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'B\ 3 miLk—contd, 

Reports on Archaeological work 
done in Burma during the years 
5879-89. (Being a Review, 
dated 18th June 1889.) 

Dr. E. Forchhammer . 

1889. 

The Po U Daung inscription, 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1881. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Arakan. 

■ 

, 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

i Ditto. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. 

Inscription of Pagan, Pinya, and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer). 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto, . 

Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Dr. E. Forchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Ditto. 

. . Report on. the Kyaiikku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

The Kalyani Inscriptions . . 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts 
of the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto - . . 

Ditto. 

Note on a. tour ip Burma in 
March and April 1892. 

F. 0. Oertel, Assistant 
Engineer on special duty, 
Public Works Department, 
N orth- W estern Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Ditto, 1893, 

:.:..:.Notes Oil an Archaeological tour 
through Ramannadesa. 

(The Taiaing country of Burma.) 

A preliminary study ! of the Po U 
Daung Inscription ;of Sinbyuyin, 

. , I774„A.D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, /Burma. 

Ditto ’ 

Reprinted from. . the 

Indian A ntiquary by 
the Educational 
Society's Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893. . 

^ ' Ditto. 

;A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto , . \ 

Ditto.! 

NotescOii(.^ntiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Taiaing countpy of Burma.) 

1 1 

Lieutenant-Colonel R; C. 
Temple, late : Ppsident, 
Rangoon Municipality, 

Burma. j 

Ditto, 1895^. 
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Burma — concld. 

Some remarks on the Kalyani 
Inscriptions. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

. Reprinted from. the 
In dia n Antiquary by 
the Educational 
Society's Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1894. 

Inscriptions copied from the 
stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay. 

1 Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 
Government Translator, 

Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1897. 

Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and 
Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

Ditto 

Ditto,. 1899. 

Inscriptions collected in Upper 
Burma. * 

Taw? Sein Ko, Government 
Archaeologist, Burma. 

Ditto, 1900 — 1903. 

Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmani- 
carum, Vol. I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

List of objects of antiquarian and 
archaeological interest in Upper 
Burma. 

Ditto • • 

Ditto, 1901. 

List of Pagodas at Pagan under 
the custody of Government. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report on archaeological work in 
Burma for the year 1901-02. i 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, for the year 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto, for the year 1903-04 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, for the year 1904-05 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Taw Sein Ko, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 1 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1908. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1909. 

j 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

1 
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L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1879. 

Coorg Inscriptions 

L. Rice, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment. 

Ditto, 1886. 
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Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, 
a chief seat of the Jains 
(Mysore). 

L. Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches and 
Secretary to Government, 
Mysore. 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1889. 

Epigraphia Carnatica — Inscrip- 

tions in the Mysore District, 
Part I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto, Part II . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
District. 

L, Rice, Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researches. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in 2 sections. 

1 

Ditto 

Basel Mission Press,. 
Mangalore, 1903. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga 
District, Parts I and II. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital- 
drug district. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Inscriptions at Tumkur 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Inscriptions at Kolar . . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Assam— 



Report on the progress of his- 
torical research in Assam. 

E. A. Gait, I.C.S., Honorary 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, Shillong,. 
1897. 

List of archaeological remains in 
the Province of Assam. 


Ditto, 1902. 
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